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Ar length Pickle makes his appearance in u 

+ new edition, in ſpite of all the art and induſtry that 
were uſed to ſtifle him in the birth, by certain bookſel 
lers and others, who were at uncommon pains to miſre. 
preſent the work and calumniate the author. | 

+ The performance was decried as an immoral piece, 
and a ſcurrilous libel; the author was charged with 
having defamed the characters of particular perſons, to 
whom he lay under conſiderable obligations: And ſome 
formidable critics declared, that the book was void of 
humour, character, and ſentiment, ; 

| Theſe charges, had they been ſupported by proof, 
would have certainly damned the writer * all his 
works; and even, unſupported as they were, had an | 
unfavourable effect with the public: But, luckily for | 
him, his real character was not unknown; and ſome 1 
readers were determined to judge for themſelves, rather | 1 
than truſt implicitly to the allegations of his enemies. | | 
The book was found not altogether unworthy of their | 4 
recommendation ; a very large impreſſion has been ſold 1 
in England; another was bought up in a neighbouring | 
kingdom; the work has been tranſlated into the French 
language ; and the demand for the original lately in- 
creaſed in England. It was the author's duty, there- 
fore, as well as his intereſt, to oblige the public with 
this edition, which he has endeavoured to render leſs 
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Aaken er of their acceptance, by retrenching the FIR 


2 of the fiſt, reforming, its, manners, and correct- 
expreſſion. Divers unintereſting · incidents are 


* ba Tappen Some humorous ſcenes he has en- 
dea voured to heighten, and he flatters himſelf that he 


has expunged every adventure, phraſe, and infinuation, 
that could be conſtrued by the moſt delicate reader into 
a treſpaſs upon the rules of decorum. 

He owns, with contrition, that, in one or two 3 
he gave way too much to the ſuggeitions of perſonal re- 


ſentment, and repreſented characters as they appeared 


to him at that time, through the exaggerating medium 
of prejudice: But he has in this impreſſion endeavoured 
to make atonement for theſe extravagancies. Howſo. 
ever he may have erred in point of judgment or diſere- 
tion, he deſies the whole world to prove that he was 
ever guilty of one act of malice, ingratitude, or diſho- 
noar. - This declaration he may be permitted to make, 
without incurring the imputation of vanity or preſump- 
tion, conſidering the numerous ſhafts of envy, rancour, 
and revenge, that have lately, both in private in 
. been levelled at his reputation, 


* N 
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. ickle, Pickle. The dion of his auer 46 
rely t0_het folicirarions;-and retires to the coyparſy-./! 
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the ſea, and us the lifanes of one hundred miles from 


the metropolis, lived Gamaliel Pickle, Eſq. the father of 
that hero whoſe adventures we purpoſe to record. He 
was the ſon of à merchant in London, who (like Rome * 
— — had raiſed himſelf to the higheſt 

of the city, and acquired a plentiful fo 
though, rr — 


to a plum, conjuring his ſon, as he reſpected the laſt ins 


junction of a parent, to imitate his induſtry, and adhere 


to his maxims, until he {hould have up the defi- 
are which was a ſum ni leſs than — 


This pathetic remonſtrance had the deſired effect 


his 2722 who ſpared no pains to fulfib the — 
quelt of the deceaſed, but exerted all the capacity with 


which nature had endowed him, in: a ſeries of efforts, 


which, however, did not ſucceed; for, by the time he 


had been fifteen years in trade, he found himſelf five 
thouſand pounds worſe than he was when he firſt took 


poſſeſhon of his father's effects; a r oe that af- 
Vol. II. | 


oa 
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2 | THE ADVENTURES OF ; 
buſineſs, and induce him to retire from the — to 


ſome place where he might at leiſure deplore his misfor- 
tunes, and, frugality, ſecure himſelf from want, and 


talents were not naturally active, and there was a ſort of 
inconſiſtency in his character; for, with all the defire of 
2 any citizen could -poſhbly entertain, he 
by a certain indolenee and fluggiſtmeſs 
that iled over every intereſted conſideration, and 
even hindered him from profiting by the fingleneſs of 
on, and moderation of ap „ r which 2 
8283 conduced to the acqui 
tunes, qualities which he poſſeſſed in a — 
| Nature, in all probability, had mixed little or 
inflammable in his compoſition 3 or, whatever 
feeds of exceſs ſhe might have ſown within him, were 
. ey 7: 
18 . bis youths far fone-being incndiante'ge 
criminal, never exceeded the bounds of that decent jol- 
, which an extraordinary pot, on extraordinary occa- 
tions, eee e produced in a elub of ſe- 
date book-Keepers, 8 — — 
warm nor luxuriant. Little ſu to reũned ſenſations, 
he: was ſcarce ever diſturbed violent emotions of any 
bind. The paſſion of love never his tran- 
quillity 3 and if, as Mr. Creech ſays after Horace, 
Not to admire is all the art I know, r 
Too make men happy, ben tam te: 
Mr. Pickle was undoubtedly poſſeſſed of 75 invaluable 
ſecret 3 at leaſt ho was never known'ts! beway: the faimteſt 
ſymptom of tranſport, except one evening at the clab, 
where he obſerved, with ſome demonſtrations of yiva- 
| . * 
| otwithſtanding this appearance of ; he could 
ack help feeling his diſappointments in — and, upon 
the failure of a certain underwriter, by which he loſt five 
3 


fes of her virginity and x. 
her eyes that was not at all engaging, and 
of mouth; as;no urt or on: could 
pr i dimenſion :'Then her 


; 

2 

| | ' 4110S HS) 
She ideas ſhe; 
| ned-befote ber father ſerved the office of ther 3 
þ 
: 
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1 
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and the era which tegulated the dates of all her obſer - 
vations, was the mayotalty of her papa. Nay, ſo ſali- 
— — 
N 2 CONE S 
tive, —— upon her — * 1 | 
with his own diſpoſition, and even ſurmount it ſu far, 
to declare a paſſion for the —— he 
wedded, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. Indeed ſhe was 
| ings ; and 1 queſtion whether or not he would 
have been able to diſengage himfelf | ; 
| life in which he had ſo long mechan 
| he had been rouſed and actuated 
| tations. London, ſhe obſerved, 


. * 
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ſhe 


it | 
laudable motives that induced her, — in fareaſ- 
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Be chis as it will, her admonitions, though they 
powerful enough to convince, would have been inſuffi- 
ther; had ſhe not reinforced her arp by calling in 
queſtion the credit of two or — merchants, with 
whom he was embarked in trade. bo non bots 
' Alarmed-at theſe hints of intelligence, he.cxerted him- 
ſelf effectually; he withdrew his money from trade, and 
* out in bank ſtock and India bonds, removed to 
a in the country, which his father had built near 
the ſea-fide, for the convenience of carrying on à certain 
branch of traffic in which he had been deeply 
Mere then Mr. Pickle fixed his habitation for life, in 
the ſix· and - tfirtieth year of his age; and though the 
pangs he felt at parting with his intimate companions, 
and quitting all his former connections, were not quite 
ſo keen as to produce any dangerous diſorder in his con- 
ſtitution, he did not fail to be extremely diſconcerted at 
his firſt entrance into a ſcene of life to which he was to- 
tally a ſtranger. Not but that he met with abundance 
of people in the country, who, in confideration- of his 
fortune, courted his acquaintance, and breathed nothing 
but friendſhip and 1 Vet even the trouble of 
— returning civilities, was: ancintolerable 


| 


—— | % 
fatigue to a man of his habits and diſpoſition. He there- 
fore left the care of the ceremonial 2 fiſter, who in- 
dulged herſelf in all the pride of formality, while he 
himſelf, having made a diſcovery of a public houſe in 
the neighbourhood, went thither every evening, and en- 
joyed his pipe and cann; bei well fatisfied with 
the behaviour of the lindlord, e communicative 
temper was a great comfort to his own taciturnity z for 
he ſhunned ſaperfluity of ſpeech, as much as he 
avoided any other unneceflary expence. _. 
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CHAPTER II. 


He is made acquainted with the characters of Commodore Trannian | 
and his adherents; meets with them by accident, and contracts an in- 
timacy with that commander. 


Tar po ay my 18 publican ſoon gave him ſketches of all 
the characters in county, ans, among others, de- 
ſcribed that of his next neighbour, Commodore Trun- 
nion, which was altogether ſingular and odd. © The 
commodore and your worſhip (faid he) will in a ſhort 
time be hand and glove ; he has a power of money; and 
2 it like a prince - that is in his own way for, to be 
ure, he is a little humourſome, as the ſaying is, and 
ſwears woundily; though I'll be ſworn he means no more 
harm than a facking be. Lord help us! it will do 
ap mem . 2 as how 
alon of the French, yard-arm and yard-arm, 
board and — and of heavin grapplings, and ftink- 
pots, and grapes, and round and double- 3 
crows and carters—Laud have mercy upon us! he 
been a great warrior in his time, and loft an eye and a 
heel in the ſervice—Then he does not live like any other 
Chriſtian land-man ; but keeps garriſon in his houſe, 'as 
if he were in the midſt of his enemies, and makes his 
ſervants turn out in the night, watch and watch (as he 
calls it) all the year round. His habitation is defended 
by a ditch, over which he has laid a draw-bridge, and 
| — his court- yard with „ — load- 
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ed with ſhot, under the direction of one Mr. H nh 
who had one of his legs ſhot away, while he acted a 
 Heutenant on board commodore's ſſip à and now 
being on half pay, lives with him as his companion. 
"Thi e is a very brave man, a cop joker, and, 
as the ain is, hath got the length of his commander's 
foot ; though he has another favourite in the houſe, call- 
ed Tom Pipes, that was his boatſwain's mate, and now 
the ſervants in order. Tom is a man of few words, 

but an excellent hand at a ſong, concerning the boat- 
ſwain's whiſtle, huſsle-cap, and chuck-farthing—there-is 
not ſuch another pipe in the county. So that the com- 
modore lives very happy in his own manner; thof he be 
ſometimes thrown into perilous paſhons and quandaries, 
the application of his poor kinfmen, whom he can't 
abide, becauſe as how ſome of them were the firſt ecca- 
ſion of his going to ſea. Then he ſweats with agony at 
the fight of an attorney; juſt for all the world, as ſome 
people have an antipathy to a cat; for it ſeems he was once 
at law, for ſtriking one of his officers, and caft in a ſwing- 
ing ſum. He is moreover exceedingly afflicted with gob- 
lins that diſturb his reſt, and keep ſuch a racket in his 
houſe, that you would think (God bleſs us) ! all the de- 
vils in hell had broke looſe upon him. It was no longer 
ago than laſt year about this time, that he was tormented 
the liveleng night by two miſchievous ſpirits that got into 
his chamber, and played a thouſand pranks about his 
hammock (for there is not one bed within his walls), 
Well, Sir, he rung his bell, called up all his ſervants, 
got lights, and made a thorough ſearch ; but the devil a 
goblin was to be found, He had no ſooner turned in 
again, and the reſt of the family gone to ſleep, than the 
foul fiends began their anew, The commodore 
pot up in the dark, drew, his cutlaſs, and attacked them 
| ſo manfully, that, at five minutes, every thing in 
the apartment went to pieces. - The lieutenant, hearing 
the noiſe, came to his aſſiſtance. Tom Pipes, being told 
what was the matter, lighted his match, and, going down 
to the yard, fired all the patereroes as ſignals of diſtreſs, 
Well, to be ſure, the whole pariſh was in a pucker : 
Some thought the French had landed; others imagined 
the commodore's houſe way beſet by thieves z for my 
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on part, I called up two dragoons that are qua 
upon me; and they ſwore A dend mathe, was a 
gang of ſmugglers engaged with a party of their regi- 
ment that lies in the next village; and mounting their 
horſes like luſty fellows, rode up into the country as faſt 
as their beaſts could carry them. Ah, maſter ! theſe are 
hard times, when an induſtrious body cannot earn his 
bread without fear of the gallows. Your worſhip's fa- 
ther (God reſt his ſoul)! was a good gentleman, and as 
well reſpected in this pariſh as e er a he that walks upon 
neat's leather. And if your honour ſhould want a ſmall 

cel of fine tea or a few ankers of right Nants, Pll be 
— you ſhall be furniſhed to your heart's content. 
But, as I was ſaying, the hubbub continued till morn- 
ing, when the parſon being ſent for, conjured the ſpirits 
into the Red Sea; and the houſe has been pretty quiet 
ever ſince. True it is, Mr. Hatchway makes a mock of 


* 
* 


the whole affair ; and told his commander in this very 


bleſſed ſpot, that the two goblins were no other than a 
couple of jackdaws which had fallen down the chimney, 


and made a flapping with their wings up and down the 


apartment. But the commodore, who is very choleri 
high _ 


and does not like to be jeered, fell into a main 


ſion, and ſtormed like a perfect hurricane, ſwearing that 
he knew a devil from a jack-daw as well as cer a man in 
the three kingdoms. He owned, indeed, that the birds 
were found, but denied that they were the occaſion of 
the uproar. For my own part, maſter, I believe much 
may be ſaid on both ſides of the queſtion; thof, to be 
ſure, the devil is always going about, as the ſaying is.“ 

'This circumſtantial account, extraordinary as it was, 
never altered one feature in the countenance of Mr, Pickle, 
who, having heard it to an end, took the pipe from his 
mouth, ſaying, with a look of infinite fagacity and deli- 
beration, I do ſuppoſe he is of the Corniſh Trunnions. 
What ſort of a woman is his ſpouſe ?? “ Spouſe ! cried 
the other, odds heart ! I don't think he would marry the 
Queen of Sheba. Lack-a-day ! Sir, he won't ſuffer his 
own maids to lie in the garriſon, but turns them into an 
out-houſe, every night before the watch is ſet. Bleſs your. 
honour's foul, he is, as it were, a very oddiſh kind of a: 
genleman, Tour worſhip would * ſeen him before 
| | 4 
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now; for, when he is well, he and my good maſter Ha 
way come hither every evening, and drink a couple of canns 
of rumbo apiece ;z but he has been confined to his. houſe 
this fortnight by a plaguy fit of the gout, which, ll affure 
your worſhip, is a good penny out of my pocket.” | 
At that inſtant, Mr. Pickle's ears were faluted with 
ſuch a ſtrange noiſe as even diſcompoſed the muſcles of 
his face, which gave immediate indications of alarm. 
This compoſition of notes at firſt reſembled the crying 
of quails and croaking of bull-frogs ; but, as it approach- 
ed nearer, he could diſtinguiſh - articulate founds pro- 
nounced with great violence, in ſuch a cadence as one 
would expect to hear from a human creature ſcolding 
through the organs of an aſs. It was. neither (peaking 
nor braying, but a ſurpriſing mixture of both, employ 
in the utterrance of terms abſolutely unintelligible to our 
wondering merchant, who had juſt opened his mouth to 
expreſs his curioſity, when the landlord, ſtarting up at 
the well-known found, cried, Odds niggers ! there is 
the commodore with his company, as ſure as I live” 
and with his apron to wipe the duſt off an elbow 
chair placed at one fide of the fire, and kept ſacred for 
the eaſe and convenience of this infirm commander, 
While he was thus occupied, a voice ſtill more uncouth 
than the former, bauled aloud, * Ho! the houſe, a 
hoy !” Upon which the publican, clapping a hand to 
each ſide of his head, with his thumbs Bae to his ears, 
rebellowed in the ſame tone, which he had learned to 
imitate, © Hilloah.” The voice again exclaimed, Have 
you got any attorneys aboard“ and when the landlord 
replied, © No, no;“ this man of ſtrange expectation 
came in, ſupported by his two dependents, and diſplay- 
ed a figure every way anſwerable to the oddity of his 
character. He was in ſtature at leaſt fix feet high, 
though he had contracted an habit of ſtooping, by living 
ſo long on board; his complexion was tawny, and his 
aſpect rendered hideous by a large ſcare W his noſe, 
and a patch that covered the place of one eye. Being 
ſeated in his chair with great formality, the landlord com- 
plimented him upon his being able to come abroad againz - 
and having, in a whiſper, communicated the name of his 
fellow gueſt, whom the commodore already knew by re- 
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went to „ with all imaginable diſpatch, the 
allowance of his favourite liquor, in three ſeparate 
canns (for each was accommodated with his own por- 
tion apart), while the lieutenant fat down on the blind 
ſide of his commander; and Tom Pipes, knowing his 
diſtance, with great modeſty, took his ſtation in the rear. 
After a pauſe of ſome minutes, the converſation was be- 
gun by this ferocious chief, who, fixing his eye upon the 
heutenant with a ſternneſs of countenance not to be de- 
ſcribed, addreſſed him in theſe words: Damn my eyes! 
Hatchway, I always took you to be a better ſeamen than 
to overſet our chaiſe in ſuch fair weather. Blood ! did'nt 
I tell you we were running bump aſhore, and bid you ſet 
in the lee-brace, and haul upon a wind?“ © Yes, repli- 
ed the other, with an arch ſneer, I do confeſs as how 
you did give ſuch orders, after you had run us foul of a 
poſt, ſo as that the carraige lay along, and could not 
right herſelf.” “J run you foul of a poſt! cried the 
commander; damn my heart! you're a pretty dog, an't 
you, to tell me ſo aboveboard to my face? Did I take 
charge of the chaiſe ? Did I ſtand at the helm?“ ( No, 
anſwered Hatchway; I muſt confeſs you did not ſteer ; 
but howſomever, you cunned all the way, and fo, as you 
could not fee how the land lay, being blind of your lar- 
board eye, we were faſt aſhore, betore you knew any 
thing of the matter. Pipes, who ftood abaft, can teſti- 
fy the truth of what I ſay.” „Damn my limbs! re- 
ſumed the commodore, I don't value what you or Pipes 
ſay a rope yarn. You're a couple of mutinous—T'll ſay 
no more; but you ſhan't run your rig upon me, damn 
ye. I am the man that learnt you, Jack Hatchway, to 
ſplice a rope, and raiſe a perpendicular.” 

The lieutenant, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the trim of his captain, did not chooſe to carry on 
the altercation any farther ; but, taking up his cann, 
drank to the health of the ſtranger, who very courte- 
ouſly returned the compliment, without, however, pre- 
ſuming to join in the converſation, which ſuffered a con- 
ſiderable pauſe. ' During this interruption, Mr. Hatch- 
way's wit diſplayed tel? in ſeveral practical jokes upon 
the commodore, with whom, he knew, it was dangerous 
to tamper in any other way. Being without the ſphere 
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of his viſion, he ſecurely pilfered his tobacco, drank his 
rumbo, made faces, and (to uſe the vulgar phraſe) 
cocked his eye at him, to the no ſmall entertainment of 
the ſpeCtators, Mr. Pickle himſelf not excepted, who gave 
evident tokens of uncommon ſatisfaction at the dexteri- 
of this marine pantomime. | | 

Meanwhile, the captain's cheler gradually ſubſided, 
and he was pleaſed to deſire Hatchway, by the familiar 
and friendly diminutive of Jack, to read a newſpaper 
that lay on the table before him. This taſk was accord» 
ingly undertaken by the lame lieutenant, who, among 
paragraphs, read that which follows, with an ele- 
vation of voice that ſeemed to prognoſticate ſomething 
extraordinary: We are informed, that Admiral Bower 
will very ſoon be treated a Britiſh Peer, for his eminent 
ſervices during the war, particularly in his late engage- 
ment with the French fleet.” Trunnion was thunder- 
ſtruck at this piece of intelligence. The mug dropped 
from his hand, and ſhivered into a thouſand pieces; his 
eye gliſtened like that of a rattleſnake, and ſome mi- 
nutes elapſed before he could pronounce, “ Avaſt! over- 
haul that article again.” It was no ſooner read the ſe- 
cond time, than ſmiting the table with his fiſt, he ſtart- 
ed up, and with the moſt violent emphaſis of rage and 
indignation, exclaimed, © Damn my heart and liver 
*tis a land lie, d'ye ſee; and I will maintain it to be a 
lie, from the ſprit-ſail yard to the mizen-top-fail haul- 
yards ! Blood and thunder! Will. Bower a peer of this 
realm ! a fellow of yeſterday, that ſcarce knows a maſt 
from a manger 3 a ſnotty-noſe boy, whom I myſelf have 
ordered to the gun, for ſtealing eggs out of the hen- 
coops ! and I, Hauſer Trunnion, who cammanded 2 
ſhip before he could keep a reckoning, am laid aſide, 
d'ye ſee, and forgotten! If ſo be, as this be the caſe, 
there is a rotten plank in our conſtitution, which ought 
to be hove down and repaired, damn my eyes]! For 
my own part, d'ye ſee, I was none of your Guinea pigs 3 
I did not rife in the ſervice by parliamenteering intereſt, 
or a handſome bitch of a wife. I was not hoiſted over 


the bellies of better men, nor ſtrutted athwart the quar- 


ter-deck in a laced doublet, and thingumbobs at the wriſts. 
Damn my limbs! I have been a hard-working man, and 
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ſerved all offices on board from  cook's ſhifter to the 
command of à veſſel. * Hear, you Tunley, there's the 
hand of a ſeamen, you dog.” 80 ſaying, he laid hold on 
the landlord's fiſt, and honoured him with ſuch a ſqueeze, 
as compelled him to roar with great vociferation, to the 
infinite ſatisfaction of the commodore, whoſe features 
were a little unbended, by this acknowledgment of his 
vigour; and he thus proceeded in a leſs outrageous 
ſtrain: „ They make a damned noiſe about this en- 
gagement with the French; but, egad ! it was no more 
than a bumboat battle, in compariſon with ſome that I 
have ſeen. ' There was old Rook and Jennings, and ano- 
ther whom P'll be damned before I name, that knew 
what fighting was. As for my own ſhare, d'ye fee, I 
am none of thoſe that hollow in their own commenda- 
tion z but if ſo be that I were minded to ſtand my own 
trumpeter, ſome of thoſe little fellows that hold their 
heads ſo high, would be taken all aback, as the ſaying 
is 3 they would be aſhamed to ſhow their colours, damn 
my eyes! I once lay eight glaſſes along- ſide of the Flour 
de Louſe, a French man of war, though her metal was 
heavier, and her complement larger by an hundred hands 
than mine. You, Jack Hatchway, damn ye, what d'ye 
prin at? D'ye think I tell a ſtory, becauſe you never 
d it before ?” 

« Why, look ye, Sir, anſwered the lieutenant, I am 
2 to find you can ſtand your own trumpeter on occa- 
ion; thof I wiſh-you would change the tune; for that 
is the ſame you have been piping every watch for theſe 


ten months paſt. Tunley himſelf will tell you, he has 


heard it five hundred times.” «© God forgive you, Mr. 
Hatchway, ſaid the landlord, interrupting him; as I'm 
an honeſt man and a houſekeeper, I never heard a ſyllab 
of the matter.” 

This declaration, though not ſtrictly true, was ex- 
tremely agreeable to Mr. 'Trunnion, who, with an air of 
triumph, - obſerved, « Aha! Jack, I thought I ſhould 
bring you up, with your jibes and your jokes; but ſup- 
9 you had heard it before, is that any reaſon why it 

uldn't be told to another perſon ? There's the ſtran- 
ger, belike he has heard it five hundred times too; han't 
You, brother ?“ addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Pickle ; who, 
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replied, with a look expreſſing curioſity, “No, never,” 


he thus went on: Well, you ſeem to be an honeſt quiet 
fort of a man; and therefore you muſt know, as I faid 
before, I fell in with a French man of war, Cape Fini- 
ſterre, bearing about fix leagues on the weather bow, 
and the chaſe three leagues to leeward, going before the 
wind z whereupon I ſet my ſtudding fails, and, coming 
up with her, hoiſted my jack and enſign, and poured in 
a whole broadſide, before you could count three rattlins 
in the mizen ſhrouds; for I always keep a good look- 
out, and love to have the firſt fire.” “ That Pl be 
ſworn, ſaid Hatchway ; for the day we made the Tri- 
umph, you ordered men to fire when ſhe was hull- 
to, by Ko ſame token we below pointed the guns at a 
flight of gulls; and I won a cann of punch from the 
ner, by killing the firſt bird.” Exaſperated at this ſar- 
caſm, he replied with great vehemence, © You lie, lub- 
ber | damn your bones | what buſineſs have you to come 
always athwart my hauſe in this manner? You, Pipes, 
was upon deck, and can bear witneſs, whether or not I 
fired too ſoon. Speak, you blood of a —, and that upon 
the word of a ſeaman; how did the chaſe bear of us, 
when I gave orders to fire?“ 

Pipes, who had hitherto ſat filent, being thus called 


upon to give his evidence, after divers ſtrange geſticu- 


lations, opened his mouth like a gaſping cod, and with 
a cadence like that of the eaſt wind ſinging through a 
cranny, pronounced, Half a quarter of a league right 
upon our lee-beam.” © Nearer, you porpuls-fac'd ſwab ! 
(cried the commodore), nearer by twelve fathom ; but, 
howſomever, that's enough to prove the falſchood of 
Hatchway's jaw—and ſo, brother, d'ye ſee, (turning to 
Mr. Pickle), I lay along-fide of the Flour de Louſe, | 
arm and yard-arm, plying our great guns and ſmall arms, 
and heaving in fſtink-pots, powder-bottles, and hand- 
grenades, till our ſhot was all expended, double-headed, 
partridge, and grape ; then we loaded with iron crows, 
marlin ſpikes, and old nails; but finding the Frenchman 
took a great deal of drubbing, and that he had ſhot away 
all our rigging, and killed and wounded a great number 
of our men, d'ye ſee, I reſolved to run him on board up- 
on his quarter, and ſo ordered our grapplings to be got 
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people that I did not abies you for 
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ready; bu but Monſieur, ng what we were about, 
filled. his topſails and ſheered off, leaving us bike a log 
upon the water, and our ſcu with blood.” 


ppers runnin 

Mr, Pickle and the landlord ſuch extraordina- 
ry attention to the rehearſal of this exploit, that Trun- 
mon was encouraged to entertain them with more ſtories 


in the ſervice was — — foot and the loſs of an eye. 

The lieutenant, who could not find in his heart to 

any opportunity of being witty at the expence of his 
er, gave a looſe to his ſatirical talent once more, 


xa, * I have heard as how you came by your lame 


havin u decks overſtowed with liquor, 
whizehy your borame crank; and roll'd, d'ye ſee, 2 
a manner, that, by a pitch of the ſhip, your ſtarboard 
heel was jammed in one of the ſcuppers; and as for 
the matter of your eye, that was Nas wt 228 
on crew when the Lightning was paid off re's 
poor Pipes, who was beaten into all the colours of the 
rainbow for taking your part, and giving you time to 
ſheer off; and I don't find as how y 8 
him according as he deſerves.“ = 2 5 
could not deny the truth of theſe anecdotes, however 
unſeaſonably they were introduced, he affected to re- 
ceive them with good humour, as jokes of the lieute- 
nant's own inventing z and replied, ' “ Ay, ay, Jack, 
knows your tongue is no ſlander; but, how- 
ſomever, PlI work you to an oil for this, you dog.” So 
layings he lifted up one of his crutches, intendin po 
acroſs. Mr. Hatchway's pate; but Jac © ; 
— agility, tilted up his wooden leg, with Which he 
warded off the blow, to the no ſmall admiration of Mr. 
Pickle, and utter aſtoniſhment of the landlord, who, by 
the bye, had expreſſed the ſame amazement, at the ſame 
feat, at the ſame hour, every night for three months be- 
fore. Trunnion then directin — to the boatſwainꝰs 
mate. © You) Pipes, (ſaid he), — you —— and tell 
by me, 
when I was huſsled by theſe — — 4 — 
damn you, han't you been rated on the books ever ſince?“ 
Tom, who indeed had no words to ſpare, ſat ſmoking 
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his pipe with great indifference, and never dreamed-of 
paying any regard to theſe , interrogations z _——— 
repeated and reinforced with many oaths, .that (however 
uced no effect, the commodore pulled out hi — 
aying. '* Here, you bitch's baby, here's ſomething b 
than a ſmart ticket 3” and threw it at his filent deliverer, 
who received and pocketed his bounty, without the leaſt 
. demonſtration of ſurpriſe or | ſatisfaction 3 while the do- 
nor turning to Mr. Pickle, '« You ſee, brother, (ſaid he), 
I make good the old ſaying, we ſailors get money like 
horſes, and ſpend it like aſſes; come, Pipes, let's have 
the boatſwain's whiſtle, and be 2 This muſician 
accordingly applied to his mouth the ſilver 8 
that hung at a button hole of his jacket, by a chain 
the ſame metal, and, though not quite ſo raviſhing as the 
pipe of Hermes, produced a ſound ſo loud and ſbrill, 
that the ſtranger (as it were inſtinctively) ſtopped his 
ears, to preſerve his organs of hearing from ſuch a dan- 
you invaſion. The. prelude being thus executed, Pipes 
ed his eyes upon the egg of an oſtrich that depended 
from the ceiling, and without once moving them from 
that object, performed the whole cantata in à tone of 
voice that ſeemed to be the joint iſſue of an Iriſh bagpipe 
and a ſow-gelder's horn; the commodore, the lieutenant, 
and landlord joined in the chorus, repeating this elegant 
ſtanza 5 ' Wt f 5b $ Wes | x04) 


Buſtle, buſtle, brave boys! 
' Let us fing, let us toil, 29 
And drink all the while, j 
Since labour's the price of our joy 
The third line was no ſooner pronounced, than the 
cann was lifted to every man's mouth with admirable uni- 
formity z and the next word taken up at the end of their 
draught with a twang equally expreſſive and harmonious. 
In ſhort, the company began to underſtand one another ; 
Mr. Pickle ſeemed to reliſh the entertainment, and a cor- 
reſpondence immediately commenced between him and 
Trunnion, who ſhook him by the hand, drank to further 
acquaintance, and even invited him to a meſs of pork and 
peaſe in the garriſon. The compliment was returned, 
good fellowſhip prevailed, and the night was pretty far 
advanced when the merchant's man arrived with a lan- 
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thorn to light his maſter home; upon which the ner 
friends parted,” after a mutual promiſe of meeting next 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Grizzle exerts herſelf in finding a r match for her brother ; 
ms hr er tw ons. Taka T be Apa in 
due ſenſon. 12 oF. * T7 | 

the cha- 
racter of Trunnion, becauſe he bears æ conſiderable ſhare 
in the courſe of theſe memoirs; but now it is high time 
to reſume the conſideration of Mrs. 'Grizzle, who, ſince 
her arrival in the —— had been engroſſed by a double 
care, namely that of finding a ſuitable match for her bro- 
ther, and a comfortable yoke-fellow for herſelf. 

Neither was this aim the reſult of any ſiniſter or frail 
ſuggeſtion, but the pure dictates of that laudable ambi- 
tion, which prompted her to, the preſervation of the fa- 
mily name. Nay, ſo diſintereſted was the in this purſuit, 
that, poſtponing her neareſt concern, or at leaſt leaving 
her own fate to the ſilent operation of her charms, ſhe 
laboured with ſuch indefatigable zeal in behalf of her 
brother, that, before they had been three. months ſettled 
in the country, the general topic of converſation in the 
neighbourhood, was an intended match between the rich 
Mr. Pickle and the fair Miſs Appleby, daughter of a 

leman who lived in the next pariſh, and who, though 

e had but little fortune to beſtow upon his children, had 

(to uſe his own phraſe) repleniſhed their veins with ſome 
of the beſt blood in the country. - * 

This young lady, whoſe character and diſpoſition Mrs. 
Grizzle had inveſtigated to her own ſatisfaction, was deſ- 
tined for the ſpouſe of Mr. Pickle, and an overture ac- 
cordingly made to her father, who being overjoyed at the 
propoſal, gave his conſent without heſitation, and even 
recommended the immediate execution of the project with 
ſuch eagerneſs, as ſeemed to indicate either a ſuſpicion of 
Mr, Fickle's conſtancy, or a dithdence of his own daugh- 


I nav been the more circumſtantial in opening 
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ter's complexion; which perhaps he thought too — — 
to keep much longer cool. The previous point being 
thus ſettled, our merchant, at the inſtigation of Mrs. 
Grizzle, went to viſit his future father-in-law, and was 
mtroduced to the daughter, with whom he had, that ſame 
afternoon, an opportunity of being alone. What paſſed 
in that interview, I never could learn, though, from the 
character of the ſuitor, the reader may juſtly conclude, 
that ſhe was not much teized with the impertinence of 
his addrefſes. He was not, I believe, the leſs welcome 
for that reaſon; certain it is, ſhe made no objection 
to his taciturnity, and when her father communicated 
his reſolution, - acquieſced with the moſt pious reſigna- 
tion. But Mrs. Grizzle, in order to give the lady a more 
favourable idea of his intellects than what his converſa- 
tion could poſſibly inſpire, was reſolved: to dictate a let- 
ter, which her brother ſhould tranſcribe and tranſmit” to 
his miſtreſs, as the produce of his own underſtanding, 
and had actually compoſed a very tender billet for this 
purpoſe; yet her intention was entirely fruſtrated by the 
miſapprehenſion of the lover himſelf, who, in conſe- 
quence of his fiſter's ted admonitions, anticipated 
her ſcheme, by writing for himſelf, and diſpatching the 
letter one afternoon; while Mrs. Grizzle was viſiting at 
the parſon s. * 

Neither was this ſtep the effect of his vanity or preci- 
pitation.z but having been often aſſured by his ſiſter, tha 
it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to make # declaration 
of his love in writing, he took this opportunity of aQing 
in conformity with her advice, when his imagination was 
unengaged or undiſturbed by any other ſuggeſtion, with- 
out ſuſpecting the leaſt that ſhe intended to fave him the 
trouble of exerciſing his own genius. Left, therefore, as 
he imagined, to his own inventions, he fat down and 
produced the following morceau, which was tranſmitted 
to Miſs Appleby, before his ſiſter and counſellor had the 
leaſt intimation of the affair. 1 | 


M.iſs SaLvy AveLeny." 
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«© UNDERSTANDING you have a parcel of heart, war- 
ranted ſound, to be diſpoſed of, ſhall be willing to treat 
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| better dor worſe. 
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ſaid commodity, on reaſonable terms not ſhall 
for ſame z a wal of yo hor fre informs neal 
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% This tacorite iftle, fmple and unadorned as it was, 


met with as a reception from the perfor! to whom 
it was addreſſed, as if it had been couched in the moſt 


elegant terms that del of paſſion and cultivated ge» 


nius could ſupply ; nay, I believe, was the more welcome, 
on account of its mercantile plainnefs : Becauſe, when an 
advantageous match is in view, a ſenſible woman often 
conſiders the flowery profeſſions and rapturous exclama- 
tions of love as enſnaring ambiguities, or at beſt imper- 
tinent preliminaries, that retard the treaty they are de- 
ſigned to promote; whereas Mr. Pickle removed all dif- 
agreeable *— 1 by deſcending at once to the moſt 


intereſting particular. 


She had no ſooner, as a dutiful child, communicated 
this billet-doux to her father, than he, as a careful t, 
viſited Mr. Pickle, and, in preſence of Mrs. Grizzle, de- 
manded a formal explanation of his ſentiments with re- 
gard to his daughter Sally. Mr. Gamaliel, without any 
2 ＋ aſſured him he had a reſpect for the 
woman, and, with his Me, Appl leave, would take her for 

leby, after having | 
his ſatisfaction that he he had his affe stieg in fa- 
mily, comforted the lover with the 1 reve of his bei 
agreeable to the young lady, and they forthwith 
the articles of the marriage-ſettlement, which 
diſcuſſed and determined, a lawyer was ordered to en- 
2 them; the wedding-clothes were bought, and, in 

rt, a day was appointed for the celebration of their 
nuptials, to which every body of any faſhion in the 
neighbourhood was invited. g theſe 
—_— and Mr. Hatchway were not = en, being 


2 — — of — bride whom, by 
of * at their 
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They had-reccived,a previous. intimation of what wal 
on the anvil from the landlord, before Mr, Pickle * 
proper to declare himſelf ; in conſequence of which, 
topic of the one - eyed commander's diſcourſe at their 
— for ſeveral evenings before, had been the foll 
ue of matrimony, on which he held forth wi 
vehemence of abuſe, levelled at the fair ſex, whom 
Eee as devils incarnate, ſent: from hell to tor- 
ment en and, in ular, inveighed againſt 
old maids, for whom he ſeemed to entertain a ſingular 
averſion; while his friend. Jack confirmed: the truth of all 
his, allegations, and gratified his own malignant vein at 
the ſame time, by clenching every ſentence, with a ſſy 
joke upon the married ſtate, built upon ſome alluſion to 
a Ar. or ſea- faring life. He compared a woman to a 
eat gun loaded 18 fire, brimſtone, and. noiſe, which, 
being violently heated, will bounce and fly, and play the 
devil, if you don't take ſpecial care of her bree 
He faid.ſhe was like a hurricane, chat never blows from 
one quarter, but veers about to all points of the compaſs: 
He likened her to a painted, galley curiouſly, rigged, with 
a leak i in her hold, which her Puſband would never be able 
He obſerved that her inclinations were like the 
"Biſcay ; for why ? becauſe you may heaye your 


2 ſea lead long enough without ever reaching the bot- 


tom. That he who comes to anchor on a wife, may 
find himſelf moored in damned foul ground, and, = 
all, cant for his blood flip his cable; and that, for his 
own, part, thof he might make ſhort. trips. for paſtime, 
he would never embark in woman on the voyage of life, 
A he Was afraid of, foundering in the, firſt 19 8 


W MY 
In. all 38 cheſe inſnuations 8 ſome i * 


: preſhon an the mind of Mr. Pickle, who was not very 


much inclined to run great riſks of any Kind; but the in- 
junctions and importunities of his ſiſter, who was bent 
upon the match, over balanced the opinion of his ſea 
nds, Who, finding him determined to marry, notwith- 
anding all the hints of caution ad len ad thrown out, re- 


lved to accept his invitation, and ad on 


with their preſence accordingly. 
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| had occaſion to preſide at ſo many, during the may 
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The behaviour of Mrs. Grizzle at the wedding, with an 
2 41 1 "IT gueſts. f | 


4 
* 


accoun t of the 


I Hore-it will not be thought uncharitable, if Jadvance, 
by way of conjecture, that Mrs. Grizzle, on this grand 


occaſion, ſummoned her whole exertion, to play off 


the artillery of her charms upon the fingle 1 
who were invited to the entertainment: Sure I am, ſhne 
diſplayed-to the beſt advantage all the engaging qualities 
ſnhe poſſeſſed: Her affability at dinner was altog un- 
common; her attention to the gueſts was ſuperfluouſly 
hoſpitable; her tongue was ſheathed with a moſt agree- 
able and infantine liſp; her addreſs was perfectly Tu- 
ing ; and though, conſcious of the extraordinary capacity 
of her mouth, ſhe would not venture to hazard a laugh, 
ſhe modelled her lips into an enchanting ſimper, which 
played upon her countenance all day long; nay, ſhe even 
profited by that defect in her viſion we have already ob- 
ſerved, and ſecurely contemplated thoſe features which 
were moſt to her liking, while the reſt of the company 
believed her regards were diſpoſed in a quite contrary 
direction. With what humility of complaiſance did ſhe 
receive the compliments of thoſe who could not help 
praiſing the elegance of the banquet | and how piouſſy 
did ſhe ſeize that opportunity of commemoratiug the ho- 
nours of her ſire, by obſerving that it was no merit in 
her to underſtand ſomething of entertainments, as ſhe 
of her papa] Far from diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of 
ride and exultation, when the opulence of her family 

came the ſubject of converſation, ſhe aſſumed a ſeverity 
of countenance; and, after —_— moralized'on the va- 
nity of riches, declared, that thoſe who looked upon her 
as a fortune were very much miſtaken ; for her father 
had left her no more than poor five thouſand pounds, 
which, with what little ſhe had ſaved of the intereſt fince 
his death, was all ſhe had to depend upon: Indeed, if ſne 
had placed. her chief felicity in 8 „ſhe ſhould not 
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have been ſo forward in deſtroying her own expectations, 
by adviſing and promoting the eyent at which they were 
now ſo happily afſembled ; but ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould al- 
ways have virtue enough to poſtpone any intereſted con- 
fideration, when it ſhould happen to claſh with the ha 
pineſs of her friends. Finally, ſuch was her mod 
and ſelf-denial, that ſhe induſtriouſly informed thol: 
whom it might concern, that ſhe was no leſs than three 
years older than the bride ; though, had ſhe added ten to 
the reckoning, ſhe would have committed no miſtake in 
point of computation. - + x, 
Jo contribute as much as lay in her power to the ſa- 
tisfaction of all preſent, ſhe, in the afternoon, regaled 
them with a tune on the harpſichord, accompanied with 
her voice, which, though not the moſt melodious in the 
world, I dare ſay, would have been equally at their ſervice, 
could ſhe have vied with Philomel in ſong; and as the 
laſt effort of her complaiſance, when dancing was pro- 
ſed, ſhe was prevailed upon, at the requeſt of her new 
— e ball in perſon. & been | 
In a word, Mrs. Grizzle was the principal ann ut 
2 feſtival, — 22 eclipſed the bride, oy ar from 
ing to diſpute the minence, wiſely allowed 
Towns · the beſt le talents 22 4 herſelf 
with the lot to which fortune had already called her, and 
which ſhe imagined would not be the leſs defirable, if 
her ſiſter-in-law were detached from the family. 8 
I believe I need ſcarce advertiſe the reader, that, dur- 
ing this whole entertainment, the commodore and his 
lieutenagt were 5 out of their element; and this, in- 


deed, was the caſe with the bridegroom himſelf, who, be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with any ſort of polite com- 
merce, found himſelf under a very di reſtraint 
during the whole ſcene. 


Trunnion, who had ſcarce ever been on ſhore till he 
was paid off, and never once in his whole life in the 
company. of any females above the rank of thoſe who 
herd 2 the Point at Portſmouth, was more embar- 
raſſed about his behaviour, than if he had been ſurround- 
ed at fea by the whole French navy. He had never 
pronounced the word Madam ſince he was born; ſo 
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he would not even return the compliment, or give the 
leaſt nod of civility when they drank to his health; and 
J verily believe, would rather have ſuffered ſuffocation 
than allowed the ſimple phraſe, your /ervant, to proceed 
from his mouth. He was altogether as inflexible with 
reſpeCt to the attitudes of his body; for, either through 
obſti wy Oo —— he ſat upright without motion, 
inſomuch that he provoked the mirth of. a certain wag, 
who addreſſing himſelf to the lieutenant, aſked whether 
that was the commodore himſelf, or the wooden lion that 
uſed to ſtand at his gate? An image to which, it muſt 
— owned, Mr. Trunnion's perſon bore no faint reſem- 

ance. 

Mr. Hatchway, who was not quite ſo unpoliſhed as 
the commodore, and had certain notions that ſeemed to 
approach the ideas of common life, made a leſs uncouth 
appearance; but then he was a wit, and though of a iy 
peculiar genius, partook largely of that diſpoſition which 
is common to all wits, who never enjoy themſelves, ex- 
cept when their talents meet with thoſe marks of diſtinc- 
tion and veneration, which (in their on opinion) they 
deſerve, 

Theſe” circumſtances being premiſed, it is not to be 
wondered at, if this triumvirate made no objections to 
the propofal, when ſome of the grave perſonages of the 
company made a motion for adjourning into another 
apartment, where they might enjoy their pipes and bot- 
tles, while the young folks indulged themſelves in the 
continuarice of their own favourite diverſion. Thus re- 
ſcued, as it were, from a ſtate of annihilation, the firſt 
uſe the two lads of the caſtle made of their exiſtence, 
was to ply the bridegroom ſo hard with bumpers, that, in 
leſs than an hour, he made divers efforts to ſing, and ſoon 
after was carried to bed, deprived of all manner of ſen- 
ſation, to the utter diſappointment of the bridemen and 
maids, who, by this accident, were prevented from throw- 
ing the ſtocking, and performing certain other ceremo- 
nies practiſed on ſuch occaſions. As for the bride, ſhe 
bore this misfortune with great good humour; and in- 
deed, on all occaſions, behaved like 5 diſcreet woman. 

| 3 
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CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Pickle affumes the reins of government in her own family; her 
. ſiſter-in-law undertakes an enterpriſe of great moment; but is for 
ſome time diverted from her purpoſe by a very intereſting conſider- 


ation 


Wnarzvxn deference, not to ſay ſubmiſſion, ſhe had 
4 to Mrs. Grizzle before ſhe was ſo nearly allied to 

r family, ſhe no ſooner became Mrs. Pickle, than the 
thought it incumbent upon her to act up to the dignity 
of the character; and the very day after the marriage, 
ventured to diſpute with her Glter-in-law on the ſubject 
of her own pedigree, which ſhe affirmed to be more ho- 
nourable in all reſpects than that of her huſband ; ob- 
ſerving that ſeveral. younger brothers of her houſe had 
arrived at the ſtation of Lord 1 of London, which 
was the higheſt pitch of greatneſs that any of Mr. Pickle's 
predeceſſors had ever attained. | oY 

This preſumption was like a thunderbolt to Mrs. 
Grizzle, who began to perceive that ſhe had not ſucceed- 
ed quite ſo well as ſhe imagined, in ſelecting for her bro- 
ther a gentle and obedient yoke-fellow, who would al- 
ways treat her with that profound reſpect which ſhe 
thought due to her ſuperior genius, and be entirely re- 
gulated by her advice and direction: However, ſhe {till 
continued to manage the reins of government in the 
houſe, reprehending the ſervants as uſual ; an office ſhe 
performed with great capacity, and in which ſhe ſeemed 
to take ſingular delight, until Mrs. Pickle, on pretence of 
conſulting her eaſe, told her one day ſhe would take that 
trouble upon herſelf, and for the future aſſume the ma- 
nagement of her own family. Nothing could be more 
mortifying to Mrs. Grizzle than ſuch a declaration, to 
which, = a conſiderable pauſe, and ſtrange - diſtortion 
of look, ſhe replied, © I ſhall never refuſe. or repine at 
any trouble that may conduce to my. brother's advan- 
| tage.” Dear madam,” anſwered the ſiſter, © I am 
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inſinitely obliged to your kind + concern for Mr. Pickle's 
intereſt, which I conſider as my own, but I cannot bear 
to ſee you a ſufferer by your friendſhip : and, therefore, 
_— upon exempting you from the fatigue you have-borne 
o long.“ «at? Nn 


In vain did the other proteſt that ſhe took: pleaſure in 


the taſk; Mrs. Pickle aſcribed the aſſurance to her exceſs 
of complaiſance, and expreſſed ſuch tenderneſs of 'zeal 
for her dear ſiſter's health and tranquillity, that the re- 
luctant maiden found herſelf obliged to ellen her autho- 
rity, without enjoying the leaſt pretext for complaining 
of her being depoſed. n. n norms ganghroey Foy 
This diſgrace was attended by a fit of peevidh devotion 
that laſted three or four weeks; during which period, 
ſhe had the additional chagrin of ſeeing the young lady 
gain an aſcendency over the mind of her brother,-whb 
was perſuaded to ſet up a gay equipage, and improve his 
houſe- keeping, by an augmentation in his expence, to 
the amount of a thouſand a year at leaſt; though his al- 
teration in the economy of his houſehold effected no 
change in his own diſpoſition, or manner of life; for as 
ſoon as the painful ceremony of receiving and returning 
viſits was performed, he had recourſe again to the com- 
pany of his ſea friends, with whom he — beſt part 


of his time. But if he was ſatisfied with his condition, 
the caſe was otherwiſe with Mrs. Grizzle, who finding 


her importance in the family greatly diminiſhed, her at- 
tractions neglected by all the male- ſex in the neighbour- 
hood, and the withering hand of time hang threatening 
over her head, began to feel the horror of eternal virginity, 
and, in a ſort of deſperation, reſolved at any rate to re- 
ſcue herſelf from that uncomfortable ſituation. Thus 
determined, ſhe formed a plan, the execution of which, 
to a ſpirit leſs enterpriſing and ſufficient than hers; would 
have appeared altogether impracticable; this was no 
other than to make a conqueſt of the commodore's heart, 
which the reader will eaſily believe was not very ſuſcepti- 
ble of tender impreſſions; but, on the contrary, fortified 
with inſenſibility and prejudice againſt the charms of the 
whole ſex, and particularly prepoſſeſſed to the prejudice 
of that claſs diſtmguiſhed by the appellation of old-maids, 
in which Mrs. Grizzle was by — unhappily rank- 
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uging certain enſuaring on the 
Boat y and fincerity of Flew 1 — — 
cular attention to ese . 


probation at every 
could — inh N aj _ or or wit bk. 1 
to hear ; nay, even W dar arten 
ee —— 1 


; * ch with a gracious grin, ſaying, „ Jure 
you Las belonging to the ſea have ſuch an odd 
d But all this was ſo.inef- 
- , that, 8 ſuſpecting 322 — 
commodore, 8 ub, in p 

ſence of her brother, b N this time he could 
abe any manner of freedom, did not ſcru le to damn her 
for a ſquinting, block-faced, chattering piſs-kitchen ; and 

after drank defpair to old maids. The 
toaſt Mr. Pickle pledged without the leaſt heſitation, and 
nent day n r 
with ſurpriſing reſignation, and did not therefore deſi 
d wouny gre es. as, as it ſeemed to be, until 
her attention was called off, and engaged in another 
care, which, for ſome time, interrupted the progreſs of 
this defign. Her ſiſter had not married many 
months, when ſhe exhibited evident ſymptoms of preg- 
a doth eee (19g 97 eh peas 0 peg 


— Kinted). joy of Mrs. Grizzle, who (as we have 
un od) was more: intereſted in the prefornation of 
name, than in any other conſideration what» 
— She 1 gy nj to 
juſtify and er 1 own 
ſe, and lay} tie pique 5" Aa ſhe 
d mee = 2 behaviour of Mrs. Pickle, when 
ſhe ſuperſeded au „ Or conſidering her 
in no other light than that he le Chick contain- 
ed and was deſtined to convey her brother's heir to light, 
ſhe determined to exert her uttermoſt in nurſing, tend- 
ing, and cheriſhing her, during the term of her impor- 
tant charge. With this view he purchaſed Culpepper's 
10 which, with that ſagacious performance dig- 
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gable care, and diligently peru e plete Houſe- 
wife, together with Quincy's Diſpenſatory, culling ev 
jelly, marmalade, — — theſe gre th yr 
commend as either ſalutary or toothſome, 'for the benefit 
and comfort of her fiſter-in-law, during her geſtation. 
Sd reſieilied Har fookit aria ee e it, and 
all ſorts of vegetables; and one day, when Mrs. Pickle 
had plucked a peach with her own hand, and was in the 
very act of putting it between her teeth, Mrs. Grizzle 

ived the raſh attempt, and running up to her, fell 
upon her knees in the garden, entreating her, with tears 
in her eyes, to reſiſt ſuch a pernicious appetite. . Her re- 
veſt was no fooner complied with, than, recollecting 
t, if her ſiſter's longing was baulked, the child might 
be affected with ſome diſagreeable mark, or deplorable 
difeaſe, ſhe begged as vine that ſhe would twallow 
the fruit, and, in the mean time, ran for ſome cordial 
water of her own compoſing, which ſhe forced upon her 
ſiſter, as an antidote to the poiſon ſhe had received. A 
This exceſſive zeal and tenderneſs did not fail to be 
very troubleſome to Mrs. Pickle, who having revolved . 
divers plans for the recovery of her own eaſe, at length de- 


termined to engage Mrs. Grizzle in ſuch employment ag 


would interrupt that clofe attendance which ſhe found ſo 
teazing and diſagreeable. Neither did ſhe wait long for 
an opportunity of putting her reſolution in practice. The 
very next day, a gentleman happening to dine with Mr. 
Pickle, unfortunately mentioned a pine-apple, part of 
which he had eaten a week before at houſe of a 
nobleman who lived in another part of the country, at 
the diſtance of an hundred miles at leaſt. 
The name of this fatal fruit was no ſooner pronounced 
than Mrs. Grizzle, who inceffantly watched her ſiſter's _ 
looks, took the alarm, becauſe ſhe thought they gave cer= 
tain indications of curioſity and deſire; and, after having 
obſerved that ſhe herſelf could never eat pine-apples, 
which were altogether unnatural produCtions, extorted 
by the force of artificial fire, out of filthy manure, aſked 
with a faultering voice, if Mrs. Pickle was not of her 
way of thinking ? This young lady, who wanted: neither - 
llyneſs nor penetration, at once divined her meaning, 
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part, ſhe ſhould never repine, if there was not a pine- 
apple in the univerſe,” provided ſhe could indulge herſelf 
with the fruits of her own county. 
This anſwer was calculated for the benefit of the 
ſtranger, who would certainly have ſuffered for his im- 
prudence by the reſentment of Mrs. Grizzle, had her 
ſiſter expreſſed the leaſt reliſh for the fruit in queſtion. 
It had the 'defired effect, and re-eſtabliſhed the peace 
of the company, which was not a little endangered by 
the gentleman's want of conſideration. Next morning, 
however, after breakfaſt, the pregnant lady, in purſuance 
of her plan, yawned (as it en er full in 
the face of her maiden ſiſter, who being inſinitely di- 
ſturbed by this convulſion, affirmed it was à ſymptom of 
longing, and inſiſted upon knowing the object in de- 
ſire, when Mrs. Pickle, aſſuming an affected ſmile, told 
her ſhe had eaten a moſt delicious pine-apple in her 
fleep. This declaration was attended with an immedi- 
ate ſcream, uttered by Mrs. Grizzle, who inſtantly per- 
ceiving her ſiſter ſurpriſed at the exclamation, cla ped 
her in her arms, and aſſured her, with a ſort of a hy- 
ſterical laugh, that ſhe could not help: ſcreaming with 
joy, becauſe ſhe had it in her power to gratity her 
dear ſiſter's wiſh; a lady in the neighbourhood having 
promiſed to ſend her, in a preſent, a couple of deli- 
cate pine-apples, which ſhe would that very day go-in 
queſt of, | 
Mrs. Pickle would by no means conſent to this pro- 
poſal, on pretence of ſparing the other unneceſſary fa- 
tigue; and aſſured her, that if ſhe had any deſire to eat 


a pine-apple, it was ſo faint, that the diſappointment 


could produce no bad conſequence. - But this aſſurance 
was conveyed in a manner (which ſhe knew very well 
how to adopt) that, inſtead of diſſuading, rather ſtimu- 
lated Mrs. Grizzle to ſet out immediately, not on a 
viſit to that lady, .whoſe promiſe ſhe herſelf had feign- 
ed with a view of conſulting her ſiſter's tranquilli- 
ty, but on a random ſearch through the whole coun- 
try for this unlucky fruit, which was like to produce 
ack vexation and prejudice to her and her father's 
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During three whole days and nights, did ſhe, attended 


by a valet, ride from place to place without ſucceſs, uns 


mindful of her health, and careleſs. of her reputation, 
that began to- ſuffer from the nature of her inquiry, 
which was purſued with ſuch peculiar eagerneſs and di- 
ſtraction, that every body with whom ſhe. converſed look- 
ed upon her as an unhappy perſon, whoſe intellects were 
not a little diſordered. = C 
. Baffled in all her reſearches within the county, ſhe at 
length reſolved to viſit that very nobleman, at whoſe 
houſe the officious ſtranger had been (for her) ſo unfor- 
tunately regaled, and actually arrived in a poſt-chaile at 
the place of his habitation, where ſhe introduced her bu- 
ſineſs as an affair on which the happineſs of a whole fa- 
mily depended. By virtue of a preſent to his Lordſhip's 
— ſhe procured the Heſperian fruit, with which 

returned in triumph. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. Grizzle is indefatigable in gratifying her ſiſter's longings. Pere- 
— is born, and managed contrary to the directions and remon- 
ances of his aunt, who is diſguſted upon that account, and reſumes 

the plan which ſhe had before rejected. 


Tux ſucceſs of this device would have encouraged Mrs. 
Pickle to practiſe more bf the ſame ſort upon her ſiſter- 
in-law, had ſhe not been deterred by a violent fever 
which ſeized her zealous ally, in conſequence of the fa- 
tigue and uneaſineſs ſhe had undergone ; which, while it 
laſted, as effeCtually conduced to her repoſe, as any 
other ſtratagem ſhe could invent. But Mrs. Grizzle's 
health was no ſooner reſtored, than the other, being as 
much incommoded as ever, was obliged, in her own de- 
fence, to have recourſe to ſome other contrivance; and 
managed her artifices in ſuch a manner, as leaves it at 
this day a doubt whether ſhe was really ſo whimſical and 
capricious in her appetites as ſhe herſelf pretended to be; 
for her longings were not reſtricted to the demands of 


the palate and ſtomach, but alſo aſſected all the other or- 


| „which 
„ ee diſeaſed. . 
| pinch — wivgand 
it was with infinite difficulty that his fiſter could 
upon him to undergo the operation. Yet this taſk was 


_ eaſy, in compariſon with another ſhe undertook for the 


gratification of Mrs. Pickle's unaccountable defire z which 


| was no other than to perſuade the commodore to ſubmits 


his chin to the mercy of the big-bellied lady, who ar- 
dently wiſhed for an opportunity of plucking three black 
hairs from his beard. When this propoſal was firſt com- 
municated to Mr. Trunnion by the huſband, his anſwer 
was mg but a dreadful effuſion of oaths, accompa- 


nied with ſuch a ſtare, and delivered in ſuch a tone of 


voice, as terrified the beſeecher into immediate fi- 
lence; ſo that Mrs. Grizzle was fain to take the whole, 

iſe upon herſelf, and next day went to the garri- 
fan accordingly, where, having — entrance by 
means of the licutenant, who, while his commander was 
afleep, ordered her to be admitted for the joke's ſake, ſhe 
waited patiently till he turned out, and then accoſted him 
in the yard, where he uſed to perform his morning walk. 
He was thunderſtruck at the appearance of a woman in 
a place which he had hitherto kept ſacred from the whole 
ſex, and immediately began to utter an apbſtrophe to 
Tom Pipes, whoſe turn it was then to watch; when Mrs. 
Grizzle, falling on her knees before him, conjured him 
with many pathetic ſupplications, to hear and grant her 
requeſt, which was no ſooner ſignified, than he bellow- 
ed in ſuch an outrageous manner, that the whole court 
re-echoed the opprobrious term bitch, and the word dam- 


nation, which he repeated with ſurpriſing volubility, with- 


out any ſort of propriety or connection; and retreated 
into his penetralia, leaving the baffled devotee in the 


humble poſture ſhe had ſo unſucceſsfully choſen to melt 


his obdurate heart. 

Mortifying as this repulſe muſt have been to a lady of 
her ftately diſpoſition, the did not relinquiſh her aim, but 
endeavoured to intereſt the commodore's counſellors and 
adherents in her cauſe. With this view ſhe ſolicited the 
intereſt of Mr. Hatchway, who, being highly pleaſed 
with a circumſtance ſo productive of mirth and diverſion, 
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ploy his whole influence for her ſatisfaction; and, 
the boatſwain's mate, he was rendered propitious 
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ſtrances, and the admonitions of his aſſociates, that 
ſwore his had a deſign upon his life, which 
— — he at laſt complied, and 

to the ſcene like a victim to the altar, 
ther like a reluctant bear, when he ; 


S 
pri 


diſcovered a fibre — _ 
— lied, Mrs. Pi ulled it up by the roots, 
to the no — — owner, who feeling 
the ſmart much more ſevere than he had expected, ſtart» 
ed up, and ſwore he would not part with another hair to 
ſave them all from damnation. | | 

Mr. Hatchway exhorted him to patience and reſigna- 
tion; Mrs. Grizale repeated her entreaties with 
humility z but finding him deaf to all her pra 
abſolutely bent upon leaving the houſe, ſhe 
knees, and begged for the of God that 
have compaſhon upon a diſtreſſed family, and 
little more for the ſake of the poor infant, 
otherwiſe be born with a gray beard upon its chi 
from being melted, he was rather exaſj 
reflection; to which he replied with great indi 
Damn you for a yaw-lighted-bitch ! he 
long enough before he has any beard at all:“ 
he diſengaged himſelf from her embraces, — out at 
the door, and halted homewards with ſuch * 
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he had arrived at his own gate; and Mrs. Grizzle was 
ſo much affected with his eſcape, that her ſiſter, in pure 
compaſſion, defired-ſhe would not afflict herſelf, proteſt- 
ing that her own wiſh was already gratified, for ſhe had 
2 three hairs at once, having from the beginning 
dubious of the commodore's patience. But the la- 
bours of this aſſiduous kinſwoman did not end with the 
achievement of this adventure; her eloquence or in 
was employed without ceaſing, in the performance of 
other taſks impoſed by the ingenious craft of her ſiſter- 
in- law, who, at another time, conceived an inf! 
affection for a fricaſſee of frogs, which ſhould: be the 1 
nuine natives of France; ſo that there was a neceſſity 
for diſpatching a meſſenger on purpoſe to that kingdom: 
But, as ſhe could not depend upon the integrity of any 
common ſervant, Mrs. Grizzle undertook that 
and actually ſet ſail in a cutter for Boulogne, from whence 
the returned in eight- and- forty hours with a tub full of 
thoſe live animals, which, being dreſſed according to art, 
her ſiſter would not taſte them, on pretence that her fit 


of longing was paſt; but then her inclinations took a 


different turn, and fixed themſelves upon a curious im- 
lement belonging to a lady of quality in the neighbour- 
— which was reported to be a very great curioſity; 
this was no other than a porcelain chamber- pot of admi- 
rable workmanſhip, contrived by the honourable owner, 
who kept it for her own private uſe, and cheriſhed it as 
an utenſil of ineſtimable value. * * 1 
- Mrs. Grizzle ſhuddered at the firſt hint ſhe received 
of her ſiſter's deſire to poſſeſs this piece of furniture, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew it was not to be purchaſed ; and the la- 
dy's character, which was none of the moſt amiable: in 
point of humanity and condeſcenſion, forbade all hopes 
of borrowing it for a ſeaſon; ſhe therefore attempted to 
reaſon down this capricious appetite, as an extrava 


of imagination which ought to be combated and repreſ- 


ſed; and Mrs. Pickle, to all appearance, was convinced 
and ſatisfied by her arguments and advice; but, never- 
theleſs, could make uſe of no other convenience, and 
was threatened with a very dangerous ſuppreſſion. Rouſ- 
ed at the peril in which ſhe ſuppoſed her to be, Mrs. 
Grizzle flew to the lady's houſe, and, having obtained a 
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tivate-audicnce, discloſed dhe melancholy ſituation of 
ſiſter, and implored the benevolence of her ladyfhip ; 
who, contrary to expectation, received her . graci- 
onging. 


ouſly, and conſented: to indulge Mrs. Pickle's 

Mr. Pickle began to be out of humour at the expence to 
which he was expoſed by the caprice of his wife, who 
was herſelf alarmed at this laſt accident, and, for the fu- 
ture, kept her fancy within bounds; inſomuch, that, 
without being ſubject to any more extraordinary trouble, 
Mrs. Grizzle reaped the -withed-for fruits of her 


deareſt expectation in the birth of a fine boy, whom her 
ſiſter in a few months brought into the world.” 


1 ſhall omit the deſcription of the rejoicings, which 
were infinite, on this important occaſion, and only ob- 
ſerve, that Mrs. Pickle's mother and aunt ſtood godmo- 
thers; and the commodore aſſiſted at the ceremony as 
godfather to the child, who was chriſtened by the name 
of Peregrine, in compliment to the 2 of a deceaſ- 
ed uncle. — the mother res confin 

and incapable of maintaining own authority, Mrs. 
Grizzle — charge of the infant by a double claim; 
and ſuperintended with ſurpriſing vigilance the nurſe and 
midwife in all the particulars of their reſpective offices, 
which were performed by her expreſs direction. But no 
ſooner was Mrs. Pickle in a condition to re-aſſume the 
management of her own affairs, than ſhe thought proper 
to alter certain regulations concerning the child, which 
had obtained in conſequence of her ſiſter's orders, di- 
recting, among other innovations, that the bandages 
with which the infant had been ſo neatly rolled up, like 
an Egyptian mummy, ſhould be looſened and laid aſide, 
in order to rid nature of all reſtraint, and give the blood 


free ſcope to circulate 3 and with her own hands ſhe 


lunged him headlong y morning in a tub- full of 
cold water. This operation ſeemed ſo barbarous to the 
tender-hearted Mrs. Grizzle, that ſhe not only oppoſed 
it with all her eloquence, ſhedding abundance of tears 
over the ſacrifice when it was made, but took horſe im- 
mediately, and departed for the habitation of an eminent 
country | phyſician, whom the conſulted in theſe words: 
Pray, Doctor, is it not both dangerous and cruel to 


be the means pf. letting a poor tender infant perjſh, by 


7 


to her bed, 
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ſouſing it in water as cold as ice ? Tes, 

doctor, downright. murder, I affirm.” 1 you 
are a perſon of great learning and 
other 3 and I muſt beg you will be fo 
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Menn ed this in = which ths phyſi- 
cian was immediately acknowledged, ſhe returned exult- 
ing, and hoping, with ſuch authority, to overthrow all 
ſition. Accordingly, when her ne- 
20. ———— tiſm, ſhe pro- 


duced the commiſſion, whereby the conceived herſelf em- 


powered to over-rule ſuch. inhuman 
ſhe was diſappointed in her expectation, confident 2s it 
was z not that Mrs. Pickle ded to differ in 
from Dr. Colyc for whoſe character and ſenti- 
ments (ſaid ſhe) I have ſuch veneration, that I ſhall care- 
fully obſerve the caution implied in this very certificate, 
by which, far from condemning my method 'of 
he only aſſerts that killing is murder; an afſeveration, the 
truth of which, it is to be I ſhall never diſpute.” 
Mrs. Grizzle, who, ſooth to ſay, had rather too ſu- 
ficially conſidered the clauſe y which ſhe thought 
ps authoriſed, peruſed the paper with more accura- 
„and was confounded at her own want: of 
et, though ſhe was confuted, ſhe was by no means con- 
vinced that her objections to the cold bath were unrea- 
ſonable; on the — after having beſtowed ſundry 
opprobrious epithets on the phyſician, for his want of 
— —ę— 
mn manner againſt the pernicious practice of dip- 
g the child; a piece of cruelty which, with God's aſ- 
Ee, he bat wore be is be inte on hr 
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own iffue z and waſhing her hands of the melancholy 
conſequence that would certainly enſue, ſhut herſelf up 
in her cloſet, to indulge her ſorrow and vexation. She 
way deceived,” however, in her prognoſtic : The boy, in- 
ſtead of declining in point of health, ſeemed to acquire 
freſh vigour from every plunge, as if he had been re- 
ſolved to diſcredit the wiſdom and foreſight of his aunt, 
who, in all probability, could never forgive him for this 
want of 'reverence' and - This conjecture is 
founded upon her behaviour to him in the ſequel of his 
infancy,” during which ſhe was known to torture him 
more than once, when ſhe had opportunities of — 
pou into his fleſh, without any danger of being detected. 
n a word, her affections were in a little time altogether 
alienated from this hope of her family, whom ſhe aban- 
doned to the conduct of his mother, whoſe province it 
undoubtedly ' was to manage the nurture of her own 
child; While ſhe herſelf reſumed her operations upon the 
commodore, whom ſhe was reſolved at any rate to cap- 
tivate and enſlave. And it muſt be owned, that Mrs. 
Grizzle's knowledge of the human heart never ſhone ſo 
conſpicuous,” as in the methods ſhe purſued for the ac- 
compliſhment of this important aim. 

| Through the rough unpoliſhed huſk that caſed the ſoul 
of Trunmion, ſhe could eafily diſtinguiſh a large ſhare of 
that vanity and ſelf-conceit that generally. predominate 
even in the moſt ſavage breaſt ; . to this ſhe —— 
—_ In his preſence ſhe always exclaimed agai 

craft and diſhoneſt diſſimulation of the world, and 

never failed of uttering particular invectives againſt thoſe 
arts of chicanery in which the lawyers are ſo converſant, 
to the prejudice and ruin of their fellow- creatures; ob- 
ſerving, that, in a ſea-faring life, ſo far as ſhe had op- 
portunities of judging or being informed, there was no- 
thing but friendſhip, fincerity, and a hearty contempt 
for every thing that was mean or ſelfiſh. a 

This kind of converſation, with the aſſiſtance of cer- 
tain particular civilities, inſenſibly made an impreſſion on 
= _— — | — and that - more effectu- 
ally, as mer prepoſſeſſions were built 
flender-foundations : His antipathy to old reid vp whi 


he had conceived upon hearſay, began to di- 
Vil. II. * No — 
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miniſh, when he found they were not quite ſuch infernal 
animals as they had been repreſented ;,and it was not 
long before he was heard to obſerve at the club, that 
Pickle's ſiſter had not ſo much of the core of bitch in her 
as he had imagined. This negative compliment, by the 
medium of her brother, ſoon reached the ears of Mrs. 
Grizzle, who, thus encouraged, redoubled all her arts 
and attention; ſo that, in leſs than three months after, 
he in the ſame place diſtinguiſhed her with the epithet of 
a damned ſenſible jade. | 
Hatchway taking the alarm at this declaration, which 
he feared foreboded ſomething fatal to his intereſt, told 
his commander, with a ſneer, that ſhe had ſenſe enough 
to bring him to under her ſtern ; and he did not doubt 
but that ſuch an old crazy vefſel would be the better for 
being taken in tow. © But, howſomever,” added this 
arch adviſer, „ I'd have you take care of your upper 
works ; for if once you are made faſt to her poop, _ 
ſhe'll ſpank it away, and make every beam in your body 
crack with ſtraining.” Our ſhe-projector's whole 
had like to have been ruined by the effect which this 
malicious hint had upon Trunnion, whoſe rage and ſuſ- 
picion being wakened at once, his colour changed from 
tawny to a cadaverous pale, and then ſhifting to a deep 
and duſky red, ſuch as we ſometimes obſerve in the ſky 
when it is replete with thunder, he, after his uſual pre- 
amble of unmeaning oaths, anſwered in theſe words: 
* Damn ye, you jury-legged dog, you would give all 
the ſtowage in your hold to be as found as I am; and as 
For being taken in tow, d'ye ſee, I'm not ſo diſabled but 
that I can lie my courſe, and perform my voyage without 
any aſſiſtance ; and, agad ! no man ſhall ever ſee Hawſer 
Trunnion lagging aſtern in the wake of e' er a bitch in 
Chriſtendom.” 
Mrs. Grizzle, who every morning interrogated her 
brother with regard to the ſubject of his over-night's con- 
verſation with his friends, ſoon received the unwelcome 
news of the commodore's averſion to matrimony ;z and, 
juſtly imputing the greateſt part of his diſguſt to the ſa- 
tirical inſinuations of Mr. Hatchway, reſolved to level 
this obſtruction to her ſucceſs, and actually found means 
to intereſt him in her ſcheme. She had indeed, on ſome 
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a particular knack at making converts, being 

bably not unacquaintad with that grand ſyſtem of per- 
uaſion, which is adopted by the greateſt perſonages of 
the age, as fraught with maxims much more effectual 
than. all the eloquence of Tully or Demoſthenes, even 
when ſupported: by the demonſtrations of truth: Beſides, 
Mr. Hatchway's fidelity to his new ally was confirmed 
by his foreſeeing in his captain's marriage an infinite fund 
of gratification. for his own cynical diſpoſition. Thus, 
therefore, converted and properly cautianed, he for the 


future ſuppreſſed all the virulence of his wit againſt the 


matrimonial ſtate ; and, as he knew not how to open his 
mouth in the poſitive praiſe of any perſon whatever, took 
all opportunities of excepting Mrs. Grizzle by name 
from the cenſures he liberally Þeſtowed upon the reſt of 
her ſex. She is not a drunkard, like Nan Caſtick of 
Deptford (he would ſay); not a nincompoop, like Peg 
Simper of Woolwich ; not a brimſtone, like Kate Coddle 
of Chatham; nor a ſhrew, like Nell Griffin on the Point 


Portſmouth (ladies to whom, at different times, they had 


both paid their addreſſes) ; but a tight, good-humoured, 
ſenſible wench, who knows very well how to box her 
compaſs z well trimmed aloft, and well ſheathed alow, 
with a good cargo under her hatches.” The commodore 


at firſt imagined this commendation was ironical, but 


hearing it repeated again and again, was filled with aſto- 
niſhment at this ſurpriſing change in the lieutenant's be- 
haviour; and, after a long fit of muſing, concluded that 
Hatchway himſelf harboured a matrimonial deſign on the 
perſon. of Mrs. Grizzle. 
Pleaſed with this conjeCture, he rallied Jack in his 
turn, and one night toaſted her health as a compliment 
to his paſſion; a circumſtance which the lady learned 
next day by the uſual canal of her intelligence, and in- 
terpreting as the reſult of his own tenderneſs for her, ſhe 
congratulated herſelf upon the victory ſhe had obtained 
and, thinking it unneceſſary to continue the reſerve ſhe 
had hitherto induſtriouſly affected, reſolved from that 
day to ſweeten her behaviour towards him with ſuch a 
diſh of affection, . as could not fail to perſuade him that 
he had inſpired her with a reciprocal flame, In conſe- 
quence of. this -determination, he 9 to dinner, 
— 
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and, 'while he ſtaid, treated with ſuch cloying proofs of 
her regard, that not only the reſt of the company, but 
even Trunnion himſelf, perceived her drift; and, takin 
the alarm accordingly, could not help exclaiming, * Oho 
I ſee how the land lies, and, if I don't weather the point, 
Il be damned.” Having thus expreſſed himſelf to his 
afflicted inamorata, he made the beſt of his way to the 
garriſon, in which he ſhut himſelf up for the ſpace of 
ten days, and had no communication with his friends and 
domeſtics but by looks, which were moſt ſignificantly 


mu 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Divers ftratagems are invented and put in praRice, in order to overcome 


the obſtinacy of Trunnion, who at length is teazed and tortured into 


o 


Tus abrupt departure and unkind declaration affected 
Mrs. Grizzle ſo much, that ſhe fell ſick of ſorrow and 
mortification; and, after having confined herſelf to her 
bed for three days, ſent for her brother, told him ſhe 
perceived her end drawing near, and deſired that a law- 
yer might be brought, in order to write her laſt will. 

r. Pickle, ſurpriſed at her demand, began to act the 
part of a comforter, aſſuring her that her diſtemper was 
not at all dangerous; and that he would inſtantly ſend 
for a phyſician, who would convince her that ſhe was in 
no manner of Jeopardy z ſo that there was no occaſion at 
_ preſent to employ any offitious attorney in ſuch a melan- 
choly taſk. Indeed, this affectionate brother was of opi- 
nion, that a will was altogether ſuperfluous at any rate, 
as he himſelf was heir at law to his ſiſter's whole real 
and perſonal eſtate. But ſhe inſiſted upon his compliance 
with ſuch determined obſtinacy, that he could no longer 
reſiſt her importunities; and a ſcrivener arriving, the 
dictated and executed her will, in which ſhe bequeathed 
to Commodore 'Trunnion one thouſand pounds, to pur- 
chaſe a mourning ring, which ſhe hoped he would wear 
as a pledge of her friendſhip and affection. Her brother, 
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improved the apparition into ſome ſupernatural meſſenget 
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though he did not much reliſh this teſtimony of her love, 
— that ſame evening gave an account of this 
particular to Mr. Hatchway, who was alſo, as Mr. Pickle 
aſſured him, generouſly remembered by the teſtatrix. 

The lieutenant, fraught with this piece of intelligence, 
watched for an opportunity, and as ſoon as he perceived 
the-commodore's features a little unbended from that fe- 
rocious contraction they had retained ſo long, ventured 
to inform him that Pickle's ſiſter lay at the point of death, 
and that ſhe had left him a thouſand pounds in her will. 
This piece of news overwhelmed him with confuſion, and 
Mr. Hatchway imputing his ſilence to remorſe, reſolved 
to take advantage of that favourable moment, and coun- 
ſelled him to go and viſit the poor young woman, who 
was dying for love of him. But his admonition happened 
to be ſomewhat unſeaſonable; for Trunnion no — 
heard him mention the cauſe of her diſorder, than, his 
moroſity recurring, he burſt out into a violent fit of curſ- 
ing, and forthwith betook himſelf again to his hammock, 
where he lay uttering, in a low growling tone of voice, 
a repetition. of oaths and imprecations, for the ſpace of 
four and twenty hours, without ceafing. This was a de- 
licious meal to the lieutenant, who, eager to enhance the 
pleaſure of the entertainment, and, at the ſame time, 
conduce to the ſucceſs of the cauſe he had eſpouſed, in- 
vented a ſtratagem, the execution of which had all the 
effect he could deſire. He prevailed upon Pipes, who was 
devoted to his ſervice, to get upon the top of the chim- 
ney belonging to the commodore's chamber, at midnight, 
and to lower down by a rope a hunch of ſtinking whit? 
ings; which being performed, he put a ſpeaking trum- 
pet to his mouth, and hollowed down the vent, in a 
voice like thunder, Trunnion] Trunnion ! turn out 
and be ſpliced, or lie ſtill and be damned.” This dread- 
ful note, the terror of which was increaſed by the filence 
and darkneſs of the night, as well as the echo of the paſ- 
ſage through which it was conyeyed, no ſooner wa 4 
the cars of the aſtoniſhed commodore, than turning his 
eye towards the place from whence this folemn addreſs 
ſeemed to proceed, he beheld a glittering object that va. - 
niſhed in an inſtant, Juſt as bis ſuperſtitious fear had 
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clothed in ſhining array, his opinion was confirmed by a 
ſudden exploſion, which he took for thunder, though it 
was no other than the noiſe of a piſtol fired down the 
chimney by the boatſwain's mate, according to the in- 
ſtructions he had received; and he had time enough to 
deſcend before he was in any danger of being detected 


his commander, who could not for a whole hour - 
lect himſelf from the amazement and conſternation which 
had overpowered his faculties. | 


At length, however, he got up, and rung his bell with 
great 7 He repeated the ſummons more than 
once; but no regard being paid to this alarm, his dread 
returned with double terror; a cold ſweat bedewed his 


_ . limbs, his knees knocked together, his hair briſtled up, 


and the remains of his teeth were ſhattered to pieces in 
the convulſive vibrations of his jaws. | 

In the midſt of this agony, he made one deſperate ef- 
fort, and, burſting open the door of his apartment, bolted 
into Hatchway's chamber, which happened to be on the 
ſame floor. There he found the lieutenant in a counter- 
feit ſwoon, who pretended to wake from his trance in an 
ejaculation of “ Lord have mercy upon us!“ And, be- 
ing queſtioned by the terrified commodore, with rd 
to what had happened, aſſured him he had heard the ſame 
yoice and clap of thunder by which 'Trunnion himſelf 
had been diſcompoſed, a PTY | 

Pipes, whoſe turn it was to watch, concurred in giving 
evidence to the ſame purpoſe; and the commodore not 
only owned that he had heard the voice, but likewiſe 
communicated his viſion, with all the aggravation which 

his diſturbed fancy ſuggeſted. | 

A conſultation 2 enſued, in which Mr. 

Hatchway very gravely obſerved, that the finger of God 
was plainly perceivable in thoſe ſignals; and that it would 
be both ſinful and fooliſh to diſregard his commands, 
eſpecially as the match propoſed was, in all reſpects, more 
advantageous than any that one of his years and infirmi- 
ties could reaſonably expect; declaring, that, for his own 
part, he would not endanger his ſoul and body, by living 
one day longer under the ſame roof with a man who de- 
ſpiſed the holy will of heaven; and Tom Pipes adhered 
to the ſame pious reſolution. 
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Trunnion's perſeverance could not reſiſt the number 
and diverſity of conſiderations that affaulted it; he re- 
volved in filence all the oppoſite motives that occurred to 
his reflection; and after a been, to all appearance, 
bewildered in the labyrinth of his own thoughts, he wiped 
the ſweat from his forehead, and, heaving a piteous groan, 
yielded to their remonſtrances, in theſe words: Well, 
ſince it muſt be ſo, I think we muſt &en grapple. But, 
damn my eyes ! 'tis a damn'd hard caſe that a fellow of 
my years ſhould be compelled, d'ye ſee, to beat up to 
windward all the reſt of his life, againſt the current of 
his own inclination,” | | 8k. 2034) 

This important article being diſcuſſed, Mr. Hatchway 
ſet out in the morning to viſit the deſpairing ſhepherdeſs, 
and was handſomely rewarded for the enlivening tidin 
with which he bleſſed her ears. Sick as ſhe was, ihe 
could not help laughing heartily at the contrivance, in 
conſequence of which her ſwain's afſent had been ob- 
tained, and gave the lieutenant ten guineas for 'Tom 
Pipes, in conſideration of the part he acted in the farce. 

In the afternoon, the commodore ſuffered himſelf. to 
be conveyed to her apartment, like a felon to execution, 
and was received by her in a languiſhing manner, and 


genteel deſhabille, accompanied by her ſiſter-in-law -who 


was, for very obvious reaſons, extremely ſolicitous about 
her ſucceſs. Though the lieutenant had tutored him, 
touching his behaviour at this interview, he made a thou- 
ſand wry faces before he could pronounce the ſimple ſa- 
lutation of How d'ye? to his miſtreſs; and, after his 
counſellor had urged him with twenty or thirty whiſpers, 
to each of which he had replied aloud, «© Damn your 
eyes, I won't,” he got up, and halting towards the couch 
on which Mrs. Grizzle reclined in a ſtate of ſtrange ex- 
r* he ſeized her hand, and preſſed it to his lips; 

t this piece of gallantry he performed in ſuch a re- 
luctant, uncouth, indignant manner, that the nymph had 
need of all her reſolution to endure the compliment with- 
out ſhrinking; and he himſelf was ſo diſconcerted at 
what he had done, that he inſtantly retired to the other 
end of the room, where he ſat ſilent, broiling with ſhame 
and vexation. Mrs. Pickle, like a ſenſible matron, quit- 
ted the place, on pretence of going to the nurſery; and 
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Mr. Hatchway, taking the hint, recollected that he had 
left his tobacco pouch in the parlour, whither he imme- 
diately deſcended, leaving the two lovers to their mutual 
endearments. Never had the commodore found himſelf 
in ſuch a diſagreeable dilemma before. He fat in an ago- 
ny of ſuſpence, as if he every moment dreaded the diſ- 
ſolution of nature; and the imploring ſighs of his future 
bride added, if poſſible, to the pangs of his diſtreſs. Im- 
patient of his ſituation, he rolled his eye around in queſt 
of ſome relief, and unable to contain himſelf, exclaimed, 
* Damnation ſeize the fellow and his pouch too! I be- 
lieve he has ſheered off, and left me here in the ſtays.” 
Mrs. Grizzle, who could not help taking ſome notice of 
this manifeſtation of chagrin, lamented her unhappy fate 
in being ſo diſagreeable to ham, that he could not put up 
with her company for a few moments, without repining ; 
and began in very tender terms to reproach him with his 
inhumanity and indifference. To this expoſtulation he 
replied, © Zounds l what would the woman have? Let 
the parſon do his office when he wool; here I am 
to be reeved in the matrimonial block, d'ye ſee, and damn 
all nonſenſical palaver.“ S0 ſaying, he retreated, leaving 
his miſtreſs not at all diſobliged at his plain dealing. 
That fame evening the treaty of marriage was b t 
upon the carpet, and, by means of Mr. Pickle nd, the 
leutenant, ſettled to the ſatisfaction of all parties, with- 
out the intervention of lawyers, whom Mr. Trunnion 
expreſsly excluded from all ſhare in the buſineſs 3 making 
that condition the indiſpenſible preliminary of the whole 
ment. Things being brought to this bearing, Mrs. 
rizzle's heart dilated with joy; her health, which, by 
the Dyes was never dangerouſly impaired, ſhe recovered 
as if by inchantment, and a day being fixed for the nup- 
tials, employed the ſhort period of her celibacy in chooſing 
ornaments for the celebration of hex entrance into the 
married ſtate, | 
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| I CHAPTER VIII. 2 JL 268 +321 
Preparations are made for the commodore's wedding, — R 

by an accident that hurried'him the Lord knows whither.. 
Tur fame of this extraordinary conjunction ſpread all 
over the county; and on the day —— for their 
ſpouſals, the church was ſurrounded by an inconceivable 
multitude. The commodore, to give a ſpecimen of his 
gallantry, by the advice of his friend Hatchway, reſolved 
to appear on horſeback on the grand occaſion, at the 
head of all his male attendants, whom he had rigged with 
the white ſhirts and black caps formerly belonging to his 
barge's crew; and he bought a couple of hunters for the 
accommodation of himſelf and his lieutenant. With this 

uipage then he ſet out from the garriſon for the chureh, 
after having diſpatchcd a meſſenger to appriſe the bride 
that he and his company were mounted. She im- 
mediately into the coach, accompanied by her t 
and his wife, and drove directly to the place of aſſigna- 
tion, where | ſeveral - pews were demoliſhed, and divers 
perſons almoſt preſſed to death, by the eagerneſs of the 
crowd that broke in to ſee the ceremony performed, 
Thus arrived at the altar, and the prieſt in attendance, 
they waited a whole half hour for the commodore, at 
whoſe ſlowneſs they began to be under ſome apprehen- 
ſion, and accordingly diſmiſſed a ſervant to quicken his 
pace, The valet having rode ſomething more than a 
mile, eſpied the whole troop diſpoſed in a long field, 


croſſing the road obliquely, and headed by the bridegroom 


and his friend Hatchway, who, finding himſelf hindered 
by a hedge from proceeding farther in the ſame direc- 
tion, fired a piſtol, and ſtood over to the other ſide, mak- 
ing an obtuſe angle with the line of his former courſe ; 
and the reſt of the ſquadron followed his example, keep- 
ing * in the rear of each other, like a flight of wild 
geeſe. ö 

Surpriſed at this ſtrange method of journeying, the 
meſſenger came up, and told the commodore that his 
lady and her company expected him in the church, where 
they had tarried a conſiderable time, and were beginning 
to be very uneaſy at his delay; and therefore deſired he 
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would proceed with more expedition. To this meſſage 
Mr. Trunnion replied, Hark ye, brother, don't — 
ſee we make all poſſible ſpeed ? go back, and tell thoſe 
who ſent you, that the wind has ſhifted ſince we weighed 
anchor, and that we are obliged to make very ſhort trips 
in tacking, by reaſon of the narrowneſs Gt 7 he 
and that, as we lie within fix points of the wind, they 
muſt make ſome allowance for variation and leeway. 
Lord, fir! ſaid the valet, what occafion have you 
to go zig-zag in that manner? Do but clap ſpurs to your 
horſes, and ride ſtraight forward, and I'll engage 
ſhall be at the church-porch in leſs than a quarter —S 
hour.” What! right in the wind's eye? (anſwered 
the commander) ahey l brother, where did you learn your 
navigation? Hawſer Trunnion is not to be taught at 
this time of day how to lie his courſe, or keep his own 
reckoning. And as for you, brother, you beſt know the 
trim of your own frigate,” The courier finding he had 
to do with people who would not be eafily perſuaded out 
of their own opinions, returned to the temple, and made 
2 report of what he had ſeen and heard, to the no ſmall 
a of the bride, who had begun to diſcover ſome 
figns of diſquiet. Compoſed, however, by this piece of 
intelligence, the exerted her patience for the ſpace of ano- 
ther half hour, during which period, ſeeing no bride- 
groom arrive, ſhe was exceedingly alarmed z ſo that all 
the ſpectators could eaſily perceive her perturbation, which 
manifeſted itſelf in frequent palpitations, heart-heavings, 
and alterations of countenance, in ſpite of the aſſiſtance 
of a ſmelling- bottle, which ſhe inceſſantly applied to, her 
noſtrils. 

Various were the conjectures of the company, on this 
occaſion : Some imagined he had miſtaken the place of 
rendezvous, as he had never been at church fince he firſt 
ſettled in that pariſh z others believed he had met with 
fome accident, in conſequence of which his attendants 
had carried him back to his own houſe ; and a third ſet, 
in which the bride herſelf was thought to be compre- 
hended, could not help ſuſpecting that the commodore 
had changed his mind. But all theſe ſuppoſitions, inge- 
nious as they. were, happened to be wide of the true 
cauſe that detained him, which was no other than this. 
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The commodore and his crew had, by dint of turning, 


almoſt weathered the parſon's houſe that ſtood to wind- 
ward of the church, when the notes of a pack of hounds 
unluckily reached the ears of the two hunters which Trun- 
nion and the lieutenant beſtrode. Theſe fleet animals no 
ſooner heard the enlivening ſound, than, eager for the 
chaſe, they ſprung away all of a ſudden, and ſtrained 
every nerve to partake of the ſport, flew acroſs the fields 
with incredible ſpeed, overleaped hedges and ditches, and 
every thing in their ways without the leaſt regard to their 
e lieutenant, whoſe ſteed had got 
the heels of the other, finding it would be great folly and 
er in him to pretend to keep the ſaddle with 
is wooden leg, very wiſely took the opportunity of throw- 
ing himſelf off in his paſſage — a field of rich clo- 
ver, among which he lay at his eaſe; and ſeeing his cap- 
tain advaneing at full ops hailed him with the ſaluta- 
tion of What cheer ? ho!” The commodore, who was 
in infinite diſtreſs, eyeing him aſkance, as he paſſed, re- 
plied with a faltering voice, O damn you! you are ſafe 
at an anchor; I with to God I were as faſt moored.” 
Nevertheleſs, conſcious of his difabled heel, he would not 
venture to try the — which had ſucceeded fo 
well with Hatchway, but reſolved to ſtick as cloſe as 
ſible to his horſe's back, until Providence ſhould interpoſe 
in his behalf. With this view he dropped his whip, and 
with his right hand laid faſt hold on the pummel, con- 
tracting every muſcle in his body to ſecure himſelf in the 
ſeat, and grinning moſt formidably, in conſequence of 
this exertion. In this attitude he was hurried on a con- 
ſiderable way, when all of a ſudden his view was com- 
forted by a five bar gate that appeared before him, as he 
never doubted that there the career of his hunter muſt 
neceſſarily end. But, alas! he reckoned without his hoſt ; 
Far from halting at this obſtruction, the horſe ſprung over 
it with amazing agility, to the utter confuſion and diſ- 
order of his owner, who loſt his hat and periwig in the 
leap, and now began to think in good earneſt, that he 
was aCtually mounted on the back of the devil. He re- 
commended himſelf to God, his reflection forſook him, 
his eye-ſight and all his other ſenſes failed, he quitted the 
reins, and, faſtening by inſtinct on the mane, was in this 
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condition conveyed into the midſt of the ſportſmen, wha 
were aſtoniſhed at the ſight of ſuck an apparition. ' Nei- 
ther was their ſurpriſe to be wondered at, if we reflect 
on the figure that preſented itſelf to their view. The 
commodore's perſon was at all times an object of admi- 
ration; much more ſo on this occaſion, when every ſin- 
gularity was aggravated by the circumſtances of his dreſs 


He had put on, in honour of his nuptials, his beſt coat 
of blue broad cloth, cut by a tailor of Ramſgate, and 
trimmed with five dozen of braſs buttons, latge and 
ſmall ; his breeches were of the ſame piece, faſtened at 
the knees with large bunches of tape; his waiſtcoat was 
of red pluſh, lapelled with velvet, and garniſhed 
with vellum holes; his boots bore an infinite reſemblance, 


both in colour and ſhape, to a pair of leather buckets, 
his ſhoulder was graced with a broad buff belt, from 


whence depended a huge hanger, with a hilt like that of 
a backſword; and on each fide of his pummel appeared 
a. ruſty piſtol, rammed in a caſe, covered with a bear- 
ſkin. The loſs of his tie-periwig and laced hat, which 
were curioſities of the kind, did not at all contribute to the 
improvement of the picture, but, on the contrary, by ex- 
hibiting his bald pate, and the natural extenſion of his 
lanthorn jaws, added to the peculiarity and extravagance 
of the whole. Such a ſpectacle could not have failed of 
diverting the whole company from the chaſe, bad his 
horſe thought proper to purſue a different route, but the 
beaſt was too keen a ſporter to chooſe any other way than 
that which the ſtag followed; and therefore, without 
ſtopping to gratify ds curioſity of the ſpectators, he, in 
a few minutes, outftripped every hunter in the field. 
There being a deep hollow way betwixt him and the 
hounds, rather than ride round about the length of a fur- 
long to a path that croſſed the lane, he tranfported him- 
ſelf, at one jump, to the unſpeakable aſtoniſhment and 
terror of a waggoner who chanced to be underneath, and 
ſaw this phenomenon fly over his carriage. 'This was not 
the only adventure he achieved. The ſtag having taken 


a a deep river that lay in his way, every man directed his 


courſe to a bridge in the neighbourhood ; but our bride- 
groom's courſer, deſpiſing all ſuch conveniences, plunged 


and 
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into the ſtream without heſitation, and ſwam in a twink- 
ling to the oppoſite ſhore. This ſudden immerſion into 
an element, of which Trunnion was properly a native, in 
all probability helped to recruit the exhauſted ſpirits of 
his rider, who, at his landing on the other fide, gave 
ſome tokens of ſenſation, by hollowing aloud for afliſt- 
ance, which he could not poſſibly receive, becauſe his 
horſe ſtill maintained the advantage he had gained, and 
would not allow himſelf to be overtaken. | 
In ſhort, after a long chaſe, that laſted ſeveral hours, 
and extended to a dozen miles at leaſt, he was t.c firſt 
in at the death of the deer, being ſeconded by the lieu- 
tenant's- gelding, which, actuated by the ſame ſpirit, 
had, without a rider, followed his companion's example. 
Our bridegroom finding himſelf at laſt brought up, 
or, in other words, at the end of his career, took che 
nity of the firſt pauſe, to deſire the huntſmen 
would lend him a hand in diſmounting; and was by 
their condeſcenſion ſafely placed on the graſs, where 
he ſat ſtaring at the company as they came in, with ſuch 
wildneſs of aſtoniſhment in his looks, as if he had been 
a creature of another ſpecies, dropt among them from the 
clouds, | 
Before they had fleſhed the hounds, however, he re- 
collected himſelf, and ſeeing one of the ſportſmen take 
a ſmall flaſk out of his pocket and apply it to his mouth, 
judged the "cordial to be no other than neat Coniac, 
which it really was ! and expreſſing a deſire of participa- 
tion, was immediately accommodated with a moderate 
doſe, which perfectly completed his recovery. ; 
By this time he and his two horſes had engroſſed the 
attention of the whole crowd; while ſome admired the 
* roportion and uncommon ſpirit of the two ani- 
mals, the reſt contemplated the ſurpriſing appearance 
of their maſter, whom before they had only ſeen en paſ- 
fant ; and at length one of the gentlemen accoſting him 
— courteouſly, ſignified his wonder at ſeeing him in 
ſuch an equipage, and aſked him if he had not dropped his 
companion by the way. Why, look ye, brother, (re- 
plied the dae mayhap you think me an odd 
ſort of a fellow, ſeeing me in this trim, eſpecially as T 
have loſt part of my rigging ; but this here is the caſe, 
7 
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d'ye ſee: I weighed anchor from my on houſe this 
morning at ten A. M. with fair weather, and a favour- 
able breeze at ſouth- ſouth- eaſt, being bound to the next 
church on the voyage of matrimony; but howſomever, 
we had not run down a quarter of a , when the 
wind ſhifting, blowed directly in our teeth; ſo that we 
were forced to tack all the way, d'ye ſee, and had al- 
moſt beat up within ſight of the port, when theſe ſons 
of bitches of horſes, which I had bought but two days 
before (for my own part, I believe they are devils incar- 
nate), luffed round in a trice, and then refuſing the helm, 
drove away like lightning with me and my lieutenant, 
who ſoon came to anchor in an exceeding good birth. 
As for my own part, I have been carried over rocks, 
and flats, and quick- ſands; among which I have pitched 
away a ſpecial good tie-periwig, and an iron bound hat; 
and at laſt, thank God I am got into ſmooth water and 
ſafe riding; but if ever I venture my carcaſe upon ſuch 
a hareꝰ um ſcare um blood of a bitch again, my name is 
not Hawſer Trunnion, damn my eyes . 
One of the company, ſtruck with this name, which 
he had often heard, immediately laid hold on his decla- 
ration at the cloſe of this ſingular account; and obſerv- 
ing that his - horſes were very vicious, aſked how he in- 
tended to return? © As for that matter, (replied Mr. 
Trunnion), I am reſolved to hire a fledge or waggon, 
or ſuch a thing as a jack-aſs; for I'll be damn'd if ever 
I croſs the back of a horſe again.” . And what do you 
propoſe to do with theſe creatures? (ſaid the other, point- 
ing to the hunters) they ſeem to have ſome mettle ; but 
then they are mere colts, and will take the devil and all 
of breaking. Methinks this hinder one is ſhoulder-ſlip- 
ped.” „Damn them, (cried the commodore), I wiſh both 
their necks were broke, thof the two coſt me forty good 
yellow-boys.” „ Forty guineas ! (exclaimed the ſtrang- 
er, who was a *ſquire and a jockey, as well as owner of 
the pack) Lord Lord | how a man may be impoſed up- 
on! Why, theſe cattle are clumſy enough to go to 
plough ; mind what a flat counter; do but obſerve how 
ſharp this here one is in the withers; then he's fired in 
the further fetlock.” In ſhort, this connoifleur in horſe- 


fleſh, having diſcovered in them all the defects which 
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ean poſſibly be found in that ſpecies of animals, offered 
to give him ten gui for the two, ſaying he would 


convert them into beaſts of burden.— The owner, who 
(after what had happened) was very well diſpoſed to 


liſten to any thing that was ſaid to their prejudice, 
implicitly believed the truth of the ſtranger's aſſeverations, 
diſcharged a furious volley of oaths againſt the raſcal who 
had taken him in, and forthwith ſtruck a bargain with 
the ſquire, who =_ him inſtantly for his purchaſe ; in 
conſequence of which he won the plate at the next Can- 
terbury races. 

This affair being tranſacted to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of both parties, as well as to the general entertainment 


of the company, who laughed in their ſleeves at the 


dexterity of their friend, Trunnion was ſet upon the 
ſquire's own horſe, and led by his ſervant in the midſt 
of this cavalcade, which proceeded to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where they had beſpoke dinner, and where our 
bndegroom found means to provide himſelf with another 


hat and wig. With regard to his marriage, he bore his 


diſappointment with the temper of a philoſopher ; and 
the exerciſe he had undergone having quickened his ap- 


petite, ſat down at table in the midſt of his new ac- 


quaintance, making a very hearty meal, and moiſtening 
every morſel with a draught of the ale, which he found 
very much to his ſatisfaction. 


* 
CHAPTER IX. 


He is found by the lieutenant; reconducted to his own houſe; married 
to Mrs. Grizzle, who meets with a ſmall misfortune in the night, and 
aſſerts her prerogative next morning; in conſequence of which, her 
huſband's cye is endangered. 


Meanwmu Lieutenant Hatchway made ſhift to hob- 


ble to the church, where he informed the company of what 
had happened to the commodore; and the bride behaved 
with great decency on the occaſion; for, as ſoon as ſhe 
underſtood the danger to which her future huſband was 
expoſed, ſhe fainted in the arms of her ſiſter- in- law, to 
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the ſurpriſe of all the who could not compre- 
hend the cauſe of her diforder ; and when ſhe was reco- 
vered by the application of ſmelling-bottles, earneſtly 
ed that Mr. Hatchway and Tom Pipes would take 
her er's coach, and go in queſt of their commander. 
This taſk they readily undertook, being eſcorted by all 
the reſt of his adherents on horſeback ; while the bride 
and her friends were invited to the parſon's houſe, and 
the ceremony deferred till another occaſion . 
The lieutenant, ſteering his courſe as near the line of 
direction in which Trunnion went = — — 
road would it, intelligence of his from 
one — —5 for ſuch an apparition could 
not fail of attracting particular notice; and one of the 
horſemen having picked up his hat and wig in a - 
path, the whole troop entered the village where 
was lodged, about four o'clock in the afternoon, When 
they underſtood he was ſafely houſed at the they 
rode up to the door in a body, and expreſſed their ſatis- 
faction in three cheers; which were returned by the 
company within, as ſoon as they were inſtructed in the 
nature of the ſalute by Trunnion, who by this time had 
entered into all the jollity of his new friends, and was 
indeed more than half ſeas over. The lieutenant was 
introduced to all preſent as his ſworn brother, and had 
ſomething toſſed up for his dinner. Tom Pipes and the 
crew were regaled in another room; and a pair of 
horſes being put to the coach, about fix in the. evening 
the commodore, wigh all his attendants, departed for the 
garriſon, after having ſhook hands with every individual 
in the houſe. | 
Without any farther accident, he was conveyed in 
ſafety to his own gate, before nine, and committed to 
the care of Pipes, who carried him inſtantly to his ham- 
mock, while the lieutenant was driven away to the place 
where the bride and her friends remained in great anxi- 
ety, which vaniſhed when he affured them that his com- 
modore was ſafe, being ſucceeded by abundance of mirth 
and pleaſantry at the account he gave of 'Trunnion's ad- 
venture. | | 
Another day was fixed for the nuptials ; and, in or- 
der to baulk the curioſity of idle people, which had giv- 


he deen by the anden of Ha wa 
* to be fired as ſoon as 
—— tied. Neither were the 

the entertainment neglected by this ingenious i 
i ce and art 


tirely compoſed of ſea-diſhes ; a huge pillaw, conſiſting 
of a large piece of r rr 
half a peck of rice, ſmoked in the midile of he board; 


a diſh of hard fiſh ſwimming in oil, appeared at each end, 


the ſides being e eee 
poſition — by the name of lob's courſe, and a 

of ſalmagundy. The ſecond courſe diſplayed a of 
a monſtrous magnitude, flanked with two Guinea hens, a 
—ä6 gon rene artges midſt of a 


peaſe pudding, a leg of mutton roaſted, with potatoes, 


and another boiled with yams. The third ſervice was 
—— —u—ͤ— ple ſauce, a kid 
ſmothered with onions, and  terrapin baked in the hell; 
and laſt of all, a prodigious ſea pye was preſented, with 
an infinite volume of pancakes and fritters. That every 
thing — be anſwerable to the magnificence of chis 
ſt, he had — — beer, 
flip, —— with of Barbadoes 
— for the ladies; and hized all — fiddles within ſix 
miles, who, with the addition of adrum, bag- pipe, and Welch- 
NI the gueſts with a moſt melodious:concert. 
y, who were not at all exceptious, ſeem- 
ed extremely * —.— with every particular of the en- 
tertainment; and the evening being ſpent in the moſt ſo- 
cial manner, the bride was by her ſiſter conducted to 
her apartment, where, however, a trifling circumſtance 


had like to babe deſtroyed the harmony wh h had been 


hitherto maintained. 

I have already obſerved, that there was not one ſtand- 
ing bed within the walls; therefore the reader will not 
wonder that Mrs. Trunnion was out of humour, when 


* herſelf under the W confined 
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with her ſpouſe in a hammock, which, though enlarged 
with a double portion of canvas, and dilated with a yoke 
for the occaſion, was at beſt but a diſagreeable, not to 
ſay dangerous, ſituation. | She accordingly — — 
with ſome warmth of this inconvenience, which the im- 
puted to diſreſpect, and at firſt abſolutely refuſed to put 
up with the expedient z but Mrs. Pickle ſoon” brought 
her to reaſon and compliance; by obſerving that one night 
would ſoon be elapſed, and next day ſhe might regulate 
her own economy. AIC n ee OLE: 
Thus perſuaded, ſhe ventured into the vehicle, and 
was viſited by her huſband in leſs than an hour, the 
company being departed to their own homes, and the 
rriſon left to the command of his lieutenant and mate. 
But it ſeems the hooks that ſupported this ſwinging 
couch were not calculated for the addition of wei 
which they were now deſtined to bear; and ore 
gave way in the middle of the night, to the no ſmall ter- 
ror of Mrs. Trunnion, who perceiving herſelf falling, 
ſcreamed aloud, and by that exclamation brought Hatch- 
way, with a light; into the chamber. Though ſhe had 
received no injury by the fall, ſhe was extremely diſ- 
compoſed and incenſed at 'the accident, which ſhe even 
_— aſcribed to the obſtinacy and whimſical oddity of 
commodore, in ſuch petulant terms as evidently de- 
clared that ſne thought her aim accompliſhed, and 
her authority ſecured againſt all the ſhocks of fortune. 
Indeed her bedfellow ſeemed to be of the ſame opinion, 
by his tacit reſignation z for he made no reply to her in- 
Finuations, but with a moſt vinegar aſpect, crawled out of 
his neſt, and betook himſelf to reſt in another apartment, 
while his irritated ſpouſe diſmiſſed the lieutenant, and 
from the wreck of the hammock made an occaſional bed 
for herſelf on the floor, fully determined to provide bet- 
ter accommodation for the next night's lodging. Fey 
Having no inclination to ſleep, her — wh during 
the remaining part of the night, were engrofſed by a 
ſcheme of reformation ſhe was reſolved to execute in the 
family; and no fooner did the firſt lark bid ſalutation to 
the morn, than, ſtarting from her humble couch, and 
huddling on her clothes, ſhe ſallied from her chamber, 
explored her way through paths before unknown, and 
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in che courſe of her reſcarches, perceiyed a large bell, 
to which ſhe made ſuch effectual application, as alarmed 
every ſoul in the family. In a moment ſhe was ſurround- 
ed by Hatchway, Pipes, and all the reſt of the ſervants, 
half · dreſſed z but ſecing none of the feminine gender ap- 
pear, ſhe began to ſtorm at the floth and lazineſs of the 
maids, who, ſhe obſerved, ought to have been at work 
an hour at leaſt before ſhe called; and then, for the firſt 
time, underſtood that no woman was permitted to fleep 


within the walls, 


She did not fail to exclaim againſt this regulation; 
and being informed that the cook and chambermaid 
lodged in a ſmall office-houſe, that ſtood without the 
gate, ordered the draw-bridge to be let down, and in 
perſon beat up their quarters, commanding them forth- 
with to ſet Sond ſcouring the rooms, which had not 
been hitherto kept in a very decent condition, while two 
men were immediately employed to tranſport the bed on 
which ſhe uſed to lie, from her brother's houſe to her 
new. habitation; ſo that, in leſs than two hours, the 
whole economy of the garriſon was turned topſy-tur- 
"h and every thing involved in tumult and noiſe. 

runnion being diſturbed and diſtracted with the up- 
roar, turned out in his ſhirt like a maniac, and arming 
himſelf. with a cudgel of crab-tree, made an irruption 
into his wife's apartment, where percciving a couple of 
carpenters at work, in joining a bed-ſtead, he, with ma- 
ny dreadful oaths and opprobrious inveCtives, ordered 
them to deſiſt, ſwearing, he would ſuffer no bulk-heads 
nor hurricane houſes to ſtand where he was maſter; but 
finding his remonſtrances diſregarded by theſe mechanics, 
who believed him to be fome madman belonging to the 
family, who had broke from his confinement, he aſſaulted 
them both with great fury and indignation, and was hand- 
led fo roughly in the encounter, that, in a very ſhort 
time, he mealured his length on the floor, in conſequence 
of a blow that he received from a hammer, by which the 
light of his remaining eye was grievouſly endangered. 

Having thus reduced him to a ſtate of ſubjection, they 
reſolyed to ſecure him with cords, and were aCtually bu- 
ſy in adjuſting his fetters, when he was exempted from 

e diſgrace, by the accidental < of his ſpouſe, 
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who reſcued him from the hands of his adverſaries, and, 
in the midſt of her condolence, imputed his misfortune 
to the inconſiderate roughneſs of his own diſpoſition. 

He breathed nothing but revenge, and made ſome ef- 
forts to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the workmen, who, as 
ſoon as they underſtood his quality, aſked forgiveneſs for 
what they had done, with great humility, proteſting that 
they did not _ r, 8 of the —— But 
far from being ſatisfied with this b groped 
about for the bell (the inflammation of — 4 having ut- 
terly deprived him of fight), and the rope — by the 
precaution of the delinquents, conveyed out of his reach, 
— to ſtorm with incredible vociferation, like a lion 
roaring in the toil, pouring forth innumerable oaths and 
execrations, and calling by name Hatchway and Pipes, 
who, being within hearing, obeyed the extraordinary ſum- 
mons, and were ordered to put the carpenters” in irons, 
for having audaciouſly aſſaulted him in his own houſe. 

His myrmidons ſeeing he had been-evil-entreated, were 
exaſperated at the inſult he had ſuffered, which they con- 
ſidered as an affront upon the dignity of the garriſon : 
the more ſa, as the mutineers feemed to put themſelves 
in a poſture of defence, and ſet their authority at defi- 
ance : 'They therefore unſheathed their cutlaſſes, which 
they commonly wore as badges of their commiſſion z and 
a deſperate engagement, in all probability, would have 
enſued, had not the lady of the caſtle interpoſed, and 
prevented the effects of their animoſity, by affuring the lieu- 
tenant that the commodore had been aggreſſor, and 
that the workmen finding themfelves attacked in ſuch an 
extraordinary manner, by a perſon whom they did not 
know, were obliged to aCt in their own defence, by which 
he had received that unlucky contuſion. 

Mr. Hatchway no ſooner learnt the ſentiments of Mrs. 
Trunnion, than ſheathing his indignation, he told the 
commodore that he ſhould always be ready to execute his 
lawful commands, but that he could not in conſcience be 
concerned in oppreſſing poor people who had been guilty 
of no offence. | 5 | 5 

This unexpected declaration, together with the beha- 
viour of his wife, who in his hearing deſired the carpen- 
ters to reſume their work, filled the breaſt of Trunnion 
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with rage and mortification. He pulled off his woollen 
night-cap, pummell'd his bare pate, beat the floor alter- 
nately with his feet, ſwore his people had betrayed him, 
and curſed himſelf to the loweſt pit of hell, for having 
admitted ſuch a cockatrice into his family, But all theſe 
exclamations did not avail ; they were among the laſt eſ- 
ſays of his reſiſtance to the will of his wife, whoſe in- 
fluence among his adherents had already ſwallowed up 
his own, and who now -peremptorily told him, that he 
muſt leave the management of every thing within doors 
to her, who underſtood beſt what was for his honour and 
advantage. She then ordered a poultice to be prepared 
tor his eye, which being applied, he was committed to 
the care of Pipes, by whom he was led about the houſe 
like a blind bear growling for prey, while his induſtrious 
1 executed every circumſtance of the plan ſhe 

ad projected; ſo that, when he recovered his viſion, he 
was an utter ſtranger in his own houſe, 


— — 


CHAPTER X. 


The commodore being in ſome caſes reſtive, his lady has recourſe to ar- 
tifice in the eſtabliſhment of her throne. She exhibits ſymptoms of 


r , to the unſpeakable joy of Trunnion, who nevertheleſs is 
aſked in 8 FE 


T urs innovations were not effected without many loud 
objeCtions on his part; and divers curious dialogues paſſed 


„between him and his yoke-fellow, who always came off 


victorious from the diſpute z inſomuch that his counte- 
nance gradually fell ; he began to ſuppreſs, and at length 
entirely devoured his chagrin z the terrors of ſuperior au- 
thority were plainly perceivable in his features, and in leſs 
than three months he became a thorough-paced huſband, 
Not that his obſtinacy was extinguiſhed, though over- 
come; in ſome things he was as inflexible and mulith as 
ever; but then he durſt not kick ſo openly, and was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of being paſſive in his reſentments. 
Mrs. Trunnion, for example, propoſed that a coach and 
ſix ſhould be purchaſed, as ſhe could not ride on horſe- 
back, and the chaiſe was a ſcandalous carriage for a per- 
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ſon of her condition; the commodore, conſcious of his 
own inferior capacity in point of reaſoning, did not think 
proper to diſpute the propoſal, but lent a deaf ear to her 
remonſtrances, though they were enforced with every ar- 
ument which ſhe thought could ſooth, terrify, ſhame, or 
— him into compliance: In vain did ſhe urge the ex- 
ceſs of affection ſne had for him, as meriting ſome return 
of tenderneſs and condeſcenſion; he was even proof a- 
inſt certain menacing hints ſhe gave, touching the re- 
— of a ſlighted woman; and he ſtood out againſt 
all the conſiderations of dignity or diſgrace, like a bulwark 
of braſs. Neither was he moved to any indecent or un- 
kind expreſſions of contradiCtion, even when ſhe upbraid- 
ed him with his ſordid diſpoſition, and put him in mind 
of the fortune and honour he had acquired by his mar- 
riage, but ſeemed to retire within himſelf, like a tortoiſe 
when attacked, that ſhrinks within its ſhell, and filently 
endured the ſcourge of her reproaches, without ſeeming 
ſenſible of the ſmart. 

This, however, was the only point in which ſhe had 
been baffled fince her nuptials z and as ſhe could by no 
means digeſt the miſcarriage, ſhe tortured her invention 
for ſome new plan, by which ſhe might augment her in- 
fluence and Ry : What her genius refuſed was ſup- 
plied by accident ; for ſhe had not lived four months in 
the garriſon, when ſhe was ſeized with frequent qualms 
and retchings, her breaſts began to harden, and her ſto- 
mach to be ' remarkably prominent; in a word, ſhe con- 
gratulated herſelf on the ſymptoms of her own fertility, 
and the commodore was tranſported with joy at the pro- 
ſpect of an heir of his own begetting. ke tas 

She knew this was the proper ſeaſon for vindicating her 
own ſovereignty, and accordingly employed the means 
which nature had put in her power. There was not a 
rare piece of furniture and apparel for which ſhe did not 
long; and one day as the went to church, ſeeing Lady 
Stately's equipage arrive, ſhe ſuddenly fainted away. Her 
huſband, whoſe vanity had never been ſo perfectly grati- 
fied as with this promiſed harveſt of his own ſowing, took 
the alarm immediately, and in order to prevent relapſes 
of that kind, which might be attended with fatal conſe- 
quences to his hope, gaye her leave to beſpeak a coach, 


horſes, and liveries, to her own liking, Thus authoriſed» 
ſhe in a very little time exhibited ſuch a ſpecimen of her 
own taſte and magnificence, as afforded ſpeculation to the 
whole country, and made 'Trunnion's heart quake within 
him, becauſe he foreſaw no limits to her extravagance, 
which alſo manifeſted itſelf in the moſt expenſive prepa» 
rations for her lying-in. 

Her pride, which had hitherto regarded the repreſen- 
tative of her father's houſe, ſeemed now to loſe all that 
hereditary reſpect, and prompt her to outſhine and un- 
dervalue the elder branch of her family. She behaved to 
Mrs. Pickle with a ſort of civil reſerve that implied a con- 
ſcious ſuperiority, and an emulation in point of grandeur 
immediately commenced between the two filters. She 
_ day communicated her importance to the whole 
parith, under pretence of taking the air in her coach, and 
endeavoured to extend her acquaintance among people of 
faſhion. Nor was this an undertaking attended with great 
difficulty; for all perſons whatever, capable of maintain- 
ing a certain appearance, will always find admiſſion into 
what is called the beſt company, and be rated in point of 
character according to their own valuation, without ſub» 
jecting their pretenſions to the ſmalleſt doubt or exami- 
nation. In all her viſits and parties, the ſeized every op- 
portunity of declaring her preſent condition, obſerving 
that ſhe was forbid by her phyſicians to taſte ſuch a pickle, 
and that ſuch a diſh was poiſon to a woman in her way 
nay, where ſhe was on a footing of familiarity, ſhe affect- 
ed to make wry faces, and complained that the young 
rogue began to be very unruly, writhing herſelf into di- 
vers contortions, as if ſhe had been grievoully incommod- 
ed by the metal of this future 'Trunnion. huſband 
himfelf did not behave with all the moderation that might 
have been expected: At the club he frequently mention- 
ed this circumſtance of his own vigour as a pretty ſucceſs- 
ful feat to be performed by an old fellow of fifty-five, and 
confirmed the opinion of his ſtrength by redoubled ſqueezes 
of the landlord's hand, which never failed of extorting a 
fatisfaCtory certificate of his might. When his compa- 
nions drank to the Hans en kelder,. or Jack in the low cel- 
lar, he could not help diſplaying an extraordinary com- 
placence of countenance, and ſignified his intention af 
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ſending the young dog to ſea, as ſoon as he ſhould be able 
to carry a cartridge, in hopes of ſecing him an officer be- 
fore his own death. | 

This hope helped to conſole him under the extraordi- 
nary expence to which he was expoſed by the x ew 
of his wife, eſpecially when he conſidered that his com- 
pliance with her prodigality would be limited to the ex- 

iration of the nine months, of which the beſt part was 

y this time elapſed : Yet, in ſpite of all this flloſophi- 
cal reſignation, her fancy ſometimes ſoared to ſuch a ri- 
diculous and intolerable pitch of inſolence and abſurdity, 
that his temper forſook him, and he could not help wiſh- 
_ ſecret, that her pride might be confounded in the 
diſſipation of her moſt flattering hopes, even though he 
himſelf ſhould be a principal ſufferer by the diſappoint- 

ment. Theſe, however, were no other than the luggel- 
tions of temporary diſguſts, that commonly- ſubſided as 
ſuddenly as they aroſe, and never gave the leaſt diſturb- 
ance to the — * who inſpired them, becauſe he took 
care to conceal them carefully from her knowledge. 
Meanwhile ſhe happily advanced in her reckoning, with 
the promiſe of a favourable iſſue; the term of her com- 
putation expired, and in the middle of the night ſhe was 
viſited by certain warnings that ſeemed to beſpeak the ap- 
proach of the critical moment. "The commodore got up 
with great alacrity, and called the midwife, who had been 
ſeveral days in the houſe ; the goſſips were immediately 
ſummoned, and the moſt intereſting expectations prevail- 
ed; but the ſymptoms of labour gradually vaniſhed, and, 
as the matrons ſagely obſerved, this was no more than a 
falſe alarm. 

Two nights after they received a ſecond intimation 
and as ſhe was ſenſibly diminiſhed in the waiſt, every 
thing was ſuppoſed to be in a fair way : Yet this viſita- 
tion was not more concluſive than the former; her pains 
wore off in ſpite of all her endeavours to encourage them, 
and the good women betook themſelves to their reſpec- 
tive homes, in expectation of finding the third attack de- 
cifive, alluding to the well known maxim, that number 
three is alevays fortunate. For once, however, this apo- 
1 failed; the next call was altogether as ineffectual 
as the former; and moreover attended with a phenome- 
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non which to them was equally ſtrange and inexplicable: 
This was no other than ſuch a reduction in the ſize of 


birth of a full-grown child. Startled at ſuch an unac- 
- countable event, they fat in cloſe divan ; and, concluding 
that the caſe was in all reſpects unnatural and prodigious, 
deſired that a meſſenger might be immediately diſpatched 
for ſome male practitioner in the art of midwifery. 
The commodore, without gueſling the cauſe of their 
perplexity, ordered Pipes immediately on this piece of 
duty; and in leſs than two hours they were aſſiſted by 


2 that the patient had never been with child. 
is aſſeveration was like a clap of thunder to Mr. Trun- 
nion, who had been, during eight whole days and nights, 


in continual expectation of being hailed with the appella- 
tion of father. 


ignorant fellow, and that he would not take his word for 
what he advanced, being comforted and confirmed in his 
want of faith by the inſinuations of the midwife, who ſtill 
perſiſted to feed Mrs. Trunnion with hopes of a ſpeedy 
and ſafe delivery; obſerving, that ſhe had been concerned 
in many a caſe of the ſame nature, where a fine child 
was found, even after all ſigns of the mother's pregnancy 
had diſappeared. Every twig of hope, how — ſo- 
ever it may be, is eagerly caught hold on by people who 
find themſelves in danger of being diſappointed; To eve- 
ry queſtion propoſed by her to the lady with the pream- 
bles of © Han't you ?” or © Don't you?“ an anſwer was 
made in the afhrmative, whether agreeable to truth or 
not; becauſe the reſpondent could not find in her heart 
to diſown any ſymptom that might favour the notion ſhe 
had ſo long indulged. | | 

This experienced proficient in the obſtetric art was 
therefore kept in cloſe attendance for the ſpace of three 


what the pleaſed herſelf with believing to be labour pains, 
till at length ſhe and her huſband became the ſtanding 
E. of the pariſh; and this infatuated couple could ſcarce 

prevailed upon to part with their hopes, even when ſhe 
appeared as lank as a greyhound, and they were furniſhed 


Mrs. Trunnion as might have been expected after the 


the advice of a ſurgeon of the neighbourhood, who bold- 


After ſome recollection, he ſwore the ſurgeon was an | 


weeks, daring which the patient had ſeveral returns of 
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with other unqueſtionable proofs of their having been de. 
ceived. But hey could not for ever remain under the 
influence of this ſweet deluſion, which at laſt faded away, 
and was ſucceeded by a paroxyſm of ſhame and confu- 
ſion, that kept the huſband within doors for the ſpace of 
a whole fortnight, and confined his lady to her bed for a 
ſeries of weeks, during which ſhe ſuffered all the anguiſh 
of the moſt intenſe mortification ; yet even this was ſub- 
dued by the lenient hand of time. 

The firſt reſpite from her chagrin was 2 in the 
ſtrict diſcharge of what are called the duties of religion, 
which ſhe performed with the moſt rancorous 1 
ſetting on foot a perſecution in her own family, that made 
the houſe too hot for all the menial ſervants, even ruffled 
the almoſt invincible indifference of Tom Pipes, haraſſed 
the commodore himſelf out of all patience, and fpared no 
individual but Lieutenant Hatchway, whom ſhe never 
ventured to diſobligme. | 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Trunnion erects a ny in the garriſon, while her huſband con- 
ceives an aſfection for his nephew Perry, who manifeſts a peculiarity 
of diſpoſitien even in his tend ; 

Hams exerciſed herſelf three months in ſuch pious 
amuſements, ſhe appeared again in the world; bur her 
misfortune had made ſuch an impreſſion on her mind, 
that ſhe could not bear the fight of a child, and trembled 
whenever the converſation happened to turn upon a chriſ- 
tening. Her temper, which was naturally none of the 
ſweeteſt, ſeemed to have imbibed a double proportion of 
ſouring from her diſappointment z of conſequence her 
company was not much coveted, and the found very few 
people diſpoſed to treat her with thoſe marks of conſide- 
ration which ſhe looked upon as her due. This neglect 
detached her from the ſociety of an unmannerly world; 
ſhe concentred the energy of all her talents in the govern- 
ment of her own houſe, which groaned accordingly under 
her arbitrary ſway ; and, in the brandy bottle, found am- 
ple conſolation for all the affliction ſhe had undergone. 


7 
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As for the commodore, he in a little time weathered 
his diſgrace, after having ſuſtained many ſevere jokes from 
the lieutenant; and now his chief aim being to be abſent 
from his own houſe as much as poſſible, be frequented 
the public houſe more than ever, more aſſiduouſly culti- 
vated the friendſhip of his brother-in-law Mr. Pickle; 
and, in the courſe of their intimacy, conceived an affec- 
tion for his nephew Perry, which did not end but with 
his life. Indeed it muſt be owned that Trunnion was not 
naturally deficient in the ſocial paſſions of the ſoul, which, 
though they were ſtrangely warped, diſguiſed, and over- 
borne, by the circumſtance of his boiſterous life and edu- 
cation, did not fail to manifeſt themſelves occaſionally 
' through the whole courſe of his behaviour. | 

As all the hopes of propagating his own name had pe- 
riſhed, and his relations lay under the interdiction of his 
hate, it is no wonder that, through the familiarity and 
friendly intercourſe ſubſiſting between him and Mr. Ga- 
maliel, he contracted a liking for the boy, who by this 
time entered the third year of his age, and was indeed a 
very handſpme, healthy, and promiſing child; and what 
ſeemed to ingratiate him ſtill more with his uncle, was a 
certain oddity of diſpoſition, for which he had been re- 
markable, even from his cradle. It is reported of him, 
that, before the firſt year of his infancy was elapſed, he 
uſed very often, immediately after being dreſſed, in the 

| midſt of the careſſes which were beſtowed upon him by 
ö his mother, while ſhe indulged herſelf in the contempla- 
ö tion of her own happineſs, all of a ſudden, to alarm her 
with a fit of ſhrieks and cries, which continued with great 
violence till he was ſtripped to the ſkin with the utmoſt 
expedition, by order of his affrighted parent, who thought 
his tender body was tortured by the miſapplication of ſome 
unlucky pin; and when he had given them all this diſ- 
turbance and unneceſſary trouble, he would lie ſprawling 
and laughing in their faces, as if he ridiculed the imper- 
tinence of their concern. Nay, it is affirmed, that one 
day, when an old woman, who attended in the nurſery, 
had by ſtealth conveyed a bottle of cordial waters to her 
mouth, he pulled his nurſe by the ſleeve, and, by a flight 
glance detecting the theft, tipt her the wink with a par- 
ticular ſlyneſs of countenance, as if he had ſaid with a 
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fneer, © Ay, ay, that is what you muſt all come to.” But 
theſe inſtances of reflection in a babe nine months old 
are ſo incredible, that I look upon them as ex poſt facto 
obſervations, founded upon imaginary recollection, when 
he was in a more advanced age, and his peculiarities of 
temper became much more remarkable —of a piece with 
the ingenious diſcoveries of thoſe ſagacious obſervers who 
can diſcern ſomething evidently characteriſtic in the fea- 
- tures of any noted perſonage, whoſe character they have 

viouſly heard explained; yet, without pretending to 
2 at what period of his childhood this ſingularity firſt 
appeared, I can with great truth declare, that, when he 
firit attracted the notice and affection of his uncle, it was 
plainly perceivable, 5 

One would imagine he had marked out the commo- 
dore as a proper object of ridicule, for almoſt all his little 
childiſh fatire was levelled againſt him. I will not deny 
that he might have been influenced in this particular by 
the example and inſtruction of Mr. Hatchway, who de- 
lighted in ſuperintending the firſt eſſays of his genius, 
As the gout had taken up its reſidence in Mr. Trunnion's 
great toe, from whence 1t never removed, no- not for a 
day, little Perry took great pleaſure in treading by acci- 
dent on this infirm member; and when his uncle, incen- 
fed by the pain, uſed to damn him for a hell-begotten 
brat, he would appeaſe him in a twinkling, by returning 
the curſe with equal emphaſis, and aſking what was the 
matter with old Hannibal Tough? an appellation by 
which the lieutenant had taught Lim to diſtinguiſh this 
grim commander. | 

Neither was this the only experiment he tried upon 
the patience of the commodore, with whoſe noſe he uſed 
to take indecent freedoms, even while he was fondled on 
his knee; in one month he put him to the expence of 
two guineas in ſeal-ſkin, by picking his pocket of divers 
tobacco pouches, all of which he in ſecret committed to 
the flames. Nor did the caprice of his diſpoſition ab- 
ſtain from the favourite beverage of Trunnion, who more 
than once ſwallowed a whole draught, in which his bro- 
ther's ſnuff- box had been emptied, before he perceived the 
diſagreeable infuſion: And one day, when the commo- 
dore had chaſtiſed him by a gentle tap with his cane, he 
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fell flat on the floor, as if he had been deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion, to the terror and amazement of the 
ſtriker ; and, after having filled the whole houſe: with 
confuſion and diſmay,. opened his eyes, and laughed 
heartily-at the — his own impoſition: | 

It would be an endleſs, and perhaps no agreeable 
taſk, to enumerate all the unlucky pranks he played upon 
his uncle and others, before he attained the fourth year 
of his age; about which time he was ſent, with an at- 
tendant, to a day-ſchool in the neighbourhood, that (to 
uſe his er's own expreſſion) he might be out 
of harm's way. Here, however, he made little progreſs, 
except in miſchief,” which he praiſed with impunity, 
becauſe the ſchool-miſtreſs would run no riſk of diſoblig« 
ing a lady of fortune, by exerciſmg unneceſſary ſeverities 
upon her only child. Nevertheleſs, Mrs. Pickle was not fo 
blindly partial as to be pleaſed with ſuch unſeaſonable in- 
dulgence. Perry was taken out of the hands of this 
courteous teacher, and committed to the inſtruction of 2 

who was ordered to adminiſter ſuch correc- 
tion as the boy ſhould (in his opinion) deſerve. This au- 
thority he did not neglect to uſe ; his pupil was regular 
ly flogged twice a day; and, after having been fubje&ed 
to this courſe of | diſcipline for the ſpace of eighteen 
months, declared the moft obſtinate, dull, and untoward 
genius that ever had fallen under his cultivation; inſtead 
of being reformed, he ſeemed rather hardened and con- 
firmed in his vicious inclinations, and was dead to all 
ſenſe of fear as well as ſhame. His mother was extreme 
ly mortified at theſe ſymptoms of ſtupidity, which ſhe 
conſidered as an inheritance derived from the ſpirit of his 
father, and conſequently unſurmountable by all the ef- 
forts of human care. But the commodore rejoiced over 
the ruggedneſs of his nature, and was particularly pleaſed, 
when, upon inquiry, he found that Perry had beaten all 
the boys in the ſchool; a circumſtance from which he 
prognoſticated thing that was fair and fortunate in 
his future fate; obfervi that, at his age, he himſelf 
was Juſt ſuch another. The boy, who was now turned 
of ſix, having profited ſo. little under the birch of his 
unſparing governor, Mrs. Pickle was counſelled to ſend 
him to a boarding ſchool not far from London, which 
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was kept by a certain perſon very eminent for his ſuccels- 
ful — of — advice ſhe the more 
readily embraced, becauſe at that time ſhe found herſelf 
far gone with another child, that ſhe hoped would 
conſole her for the diſappointment ſhe had met with in 
the unpromiſing talents of Perry, or at any rate divide 
her concern, ſo as to enable her to endure the abſence of 


| 
| 


Peregrine is ſent to a boarding - ſehool: becomes remarkable for his genius 
. 3 1741965 f and ambition. 175 b | * | 
Tur commodore underſtanding her determination, to 
which her huſband did not venture to make the leaſt ob- 
jection, intereſted himſelf ſo much in behalf of his fa- 
vourite, as to fit him out at his own charge, and accompany 
him in perſon to the place of his deſtination ; where he 
defrayed the expence of his entrance, and left him to the 
icular care and inſpection of the uſher, who having 
— recommended to him as a perſon of parts and inte- 
ity, received per advance a handſome conſideration for 

the taſk he undertook. | unt ten 
Nothing could be better judged than this piece of li- 
berality; the eee — ually a . of learning, 
obity, and enſe; and, ugh obli the 
— — of fortune 2 act Was cha- 
racter of an inferior teacher, had, by his ſole capacity 
and application, brought the ſchool to that degree of re- 
putation, which it never could have obtained from the 
talents of his ſuperior. - He had eſtabliſhed an economy, 
which, though regular, was not at all ſevere, by enact- 
ing a body of laws ſuited to the age and comprehenſion 
of every individual; and each tranſgreſſor was fairly tried 
by his _— and puniſhed according to the verdict of the 
jury. No my was ſcourged for want of apprehenſion, 
but a ſpirit of emulation was raiſed by well- timed praiſe 
and artful compariſon, and maintained by a diſtribution 
of {mall prizes, which were adjudged to thoſe who ſig- 
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ballzed themſelves either by their: induſtry, ſobriety, 


or genius. This tutor, whoſe name was Jennings, 

with Perry, according to his conſtant maxim, 
by examining the foil ; that is, ſtudying his temper, in 
order to conſult the bias of his diſpoſition, which was 
ſtrangel erted by the abſurd diſcipline he had under- 
gone. He found him in a ſtate of ſullen inſenſibility, 
which the child had gradually contracted in a long courſe 
of ſtupifying correction; and at firſt he was not in the 
leaſt actuated by that commendation which animated the 
reſt of his ſchool-fellows; nor was it in the power of 
reproach to excite his ambition, which had been buried, 
as it were, in the grave of diſgrace ; the uſher therefore 
had recourſe to contemptuous neglect, with which he 
affected to treat this ſtubborn ſpirit; foreſeeing, that, if 
he retained any ſeeds of ſentiment, this wane would 
infallibly raiſe them into vegetation : his judgment was 
juſtified by the event ; the boy in a little time began to 
make obſervations ; he perceived the marks of diſtinction 
with which virtue was rewarded, grew aſhamed of the 
deſpicable figure he himſelf made among his compa- 
nions, who, far from courting, rather ſhunned his con- 
verſation, and actually pined at his own want of import- 
ance. 
Mr. Jennings ſaw and rejoiced at his mortification, 
which he ſuffered to proceed as far as poſhble, without 
endangering his health. The child loſt all reliſh for di- 
verſion, lothed his food, grew penſive, ſolitary, and was 
frequently found weeping by himſelf. "Theſe ſymptoms 
plainly evinced the rec of his feelings, to which his 
governor thought it now high time to make application ; 
and therefore by little and little altered his behaviour 
from the indifference he hd put on, to the appearance 
of more regard and attention. This produced a favour- 
able change in the boy, whoſe eyes ſparkled with fatis- 
faction one day, when his maſter expreſſed himſelf with 
a ſhow of ſurpriſe in theſe words: © So, Perry! I find you 
don't wan't genius, when you think proper to uſe it.“ 
Such encomiums kindled the ſpirit of emulation in his 
little breaſt 3 he exerted himſelf with ſurpriſing alacrity, 
by which he ſoon acquitted himſelf of the imputation of 
dullneſs, and obtained ſundry honorary filyer pennies, as 


municated the hap tidings to 


ain forthwith com- 


Mr. Gamaliel Pickle, was never ſubject to violent 
emotions, heard them with a ſort of phl ic fatis- 
faction, that ſcarce manifeſted itſelf either in his coun- 
tenance-or expreſſions ; nor did the child's mother break 
forth into that rapture and admiration which might have 
been „when ſhe underſtood how much the ta- 
lents of her firſt-born had exceeded the of her 
warmeſt" imagination. Not but that ſhe profeſſed herſelf 
well pleaſed with Perry's reputation; though ſhe' obſerved 
that, in theſe commendations, the truth was always ex- 
aggerated by ſchoolmaſters, for their own intereſt 3 and 
pretended to wonder that the uſher had not mingled more 

bability with his praiſe.” 'Trunnion -was' offended at 

indifference and want of faith, and believing that ſhe 
refined too much in her diſcernment, {ſwore that Jen- 
nings had declared the truth, and nothing but the truth; 


for he himſelf had propheſied from the beginning that 


the boy would turn out a credit to his family. But by 
this time Mrs. Pickle was bleſſed with a daughter, whom 
ſhe had brought into the world about fix months before 
the intelligence arrived; ſo that her care and affection 
being otherwiſe engroſſed, the praiſe of Perry was the 
leſs greedily devoured: The abatement of her fondneſs 
was an advantage to his education, which would have 
been retarded, and perhaps ruined, by pernicious indul- 
and prepoſterous interpoſition, had her love con- 
— only child; whereas, her concern being 
now diverted to another object, that ſhared, at leaſt, one 
half of her affection, he was left to the 
his preceptor, who tutored him according to his own 


management of 
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In the midſt of all this enjoyment of empire, he never 
once 'vidated-ithar refnefifal awe with' which the uber 


had found means to inſpire him; but he by no means 


preſerved the fame regard for the principal.maſter, an old 
illiterate German quack, who had formerly practiſed 
corn- cutting among the quality, and fold coſmetic waſhes 
to the ladies, together with teeth powders, hair-dying 
liquors, ific elixirs, and tinctures to ſweeten the 
breath, noſtrums, recommended by the art of 
cringing, in which he was conſummate, ingratiated him 
ſo much with people of faſhion, that he was enabled to 
ſet up ſchool with five and twenty boys of the beſt fa- 
milies, whom he boarded on his own terms; and under- 
took to inſtruct in the French and Latin languages, ſo as 
to 9 for the colleges of Weſtminſter and 
Eaton. ile this plan was in its infancy, he was ſo 
* ** to meet with Jennings, wy for the paltry 


fruits of his labour and ingenuity... - - 
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conſideration of thirty pounds a- year, which his neceſſities 
compelled him to accept, took the whole trouble of edu- 
cating the children upon himſelf, contrived an excellent 
ſyſtem for that purpoſe, and, by his aſſiduity and know- 
ledge, executed all the particulars to the entire ſati 
tion of thoſe concerned, who, by the bye, never inquired 
into his qualiſications, but ſuffered the other to enjoy the 
Over and above a large ſtock of avarice, ignorance, 
and vanity, this by Sg certain ridiculous, peculiari- 
ties in his-perſon, ſuch as a haunch upon his back, and 
diſtorted limbs, that ſeemed to attract the ſatirical notice 
of Peregrine, who, young as he was, took offence at his 
want of reyerence for vious * whom he * 
choſe —— nities of diſplaying his authority, th 
boys might not diſplace their — | Mr. Ke ſick, 
therefore, ſuch as I have deſcribed him, OO con- 
tempt and diſpleaſure of this enterpriſing pupil, who now, 
being in the tenth year of his age, had capacity enough 


to give him abundanee of vexation. He underwent many 


mortifying jokes from the invention of Pickle and his 
confederates ; fo that he began to entertain ſuſpicion of 
Mr. Jennings, who, he could not help thinking, had 
been at the m of them all, and ſpirited up principles 
of rebellion in the ſchool, with a view of making him- 


ſelf independent. Poſſeſſed with this chimera, which was 


void of all foundation, the German deſcended fo low as 
to tamper in private with the boys, from whom he hoped 


to draw ſome important diſcovery ;, but he was diſ- 
appointed in hives ation; * mean practice 
reaching the ears of his uſher, he voluntarily reſigned his 
employment. Finding intereſt to obtain holy orders in a 
little time after, he left the kingdom, hoping to find a 
ſettlement in ſome of our American plantations. 
The departure of Mr. Jennings produced a great re- 
volution in the affairs of Keypſtick, which declined from 
that moment, becauſe he had neither authority to enforce 
obedience, nor prudence to maintain order among his 
ſcholars; ſo that the ſchool degenerated into anarchy and 


_ confuſion, and he himſelf dwindled in the opinion of his 


employers, who looked upon him as ſuperannuated, and 
Ks their children from his tuition. | - 852 
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, ſeeing this diſſolution of their ſociety, and 
finding Amel every day deprived of ſome companion, 
began 2 ine at his —— and reſolved, if poſſible, 
to procure his releaſe from the juriſdiction of the perſon 
whom he boch deteſted and deſpiſed. With this view he 


went to work, and com the following billet, addreſſed 


to the commodore, w r 
3 e way: 


xi Honoured and loving —— 1 25 
„ HopinG- you fre in good health; this ſerves to in- 
form you, that Mr. Jennings is gone, and Mr. Keypſtick 
will never meet with his fellow. The ſchool is already al- 
moſt broke up, and the reſt daily going away; and I beg 
of you of all love to have me fetched away alſo, for I 
cannot bear to be any longer under one who 1s a perfect 
ignoramus, Who ſcarce knows the declination, of nuſa, 
and is more fit to be a ſcare-crow than a ſchool-maſter; 
hoping you will ſend for me ſoon, with my love to my 
aunt, and my duty to my honoured parents, craving their 
— pil 3 yours.” And this is all at preſent, from ho- 
uncle, your well-beloved and dutiful nephew and 
godſon, and humble ſervant to command till death, 
PEREGRINE PrexLE,” 


Trunnion was overjoyed at the receipt of this letter, 


which he looked upon ag one of the. greateſt efforts of 


human genius, and as ſuch communicated the contents 
to his lady, whom he had cy ap for the 'P e in 
the middle of her devotion, by ſending a meſſage to her 
cloſet, whither it was her ar as very frequently to re- 
tire. She was out of humour at being interrupted, and 
therefore did not peruſe this —— of her nephew's 
underſtanding with all. the- reliſh that the commodore 
himſelf had enjoyed; onthe. contrary, after ſundry para- 
7 endeavours to ſpeak (for her tongue ſometimes re- 
u 


ſed its office), ſhe obſerved that the boy was a jack- 


anapes, and deſerved to be ſeverely chaſtiſed for treat- 


ing his betters with ſuch difreſpett. Her huſband wn . | 


dertook his godſon's defence, repreſenting, with 
warmth, — oghel— eypſtick to be a good for n — 


pimping old raſcal, and hat Perry „* a great deal of 
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68 THE ADVENTURES OF 
pirit and good ſenſe in deſiring to be taken from under 
his command; he therefore declared that the boy ſhould 
not live a week longer with ſuch a ſhambling fon of a 
—— and ſanctioned his declaration with abundance of 
O 8 6.44 Aid" 3, 4. l | 4 
Mrs. Trunnion, compoſing her countenance into a look 
of religious demureneſs, rebuked him for his profane way 
of talking; and aſked in a magiſterial tone, if he intend- 
ed never 3 lay —_ that _ —.— Irritated ON 
this reproach, he anſwered in terms gf itidignation, that 
He Mile HOW — as c*er'a woman 
that wore a head; bade her mind her own affairs, and, 
with another repetition of "oaths, gave her to underſtand 
that he would be maſter in his own houſe. e. 
This inſinuation —— upon her ſpirits like friction 
upon à glaſs globe; her face gleamed with reſentment, 
and every pore ſeemed to emit particles of flame. She 
replied with incredible fluency of the bittereſt expreſſions. 


He retorted equal rage in broken hints and incoherent 


imprecations. She rejoined with redoubled fury, and in 
concluſion he was fain to betake himſelf to flight, ejacu- 
lating curſes againſt her; and muttering ſomerhing- con- 
cerning the brandy- bottle, which, however, he took care 
ſhould never reach her ears. | 
From his own houſe he went directly to viſit Mrs. 
Pickle, to whom he imparted Peregrine's epiſtle, with 


many encomiums upon the ED parts; and 
7 reoulved;' defired 


finding his commendations but 
ſhe would permit him to take his godſon under his own 


This lady, whoſe family was now increaſed by another 
ſon, who ſeemed to engroſs her care for the preſent, had 
not ſeen Perry during a"courſe of four years, and, with 
regard to him, was perfectly weaned of that infirmity 


known by the name of maternal fondneſs; ſhe there- 


fore confenited to the commodore's' requeſt with great 
condeſcenſion, and a polite compliment to him on the 
concern he had all along manifeſted for the welfare of the 
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The commodore takes Peregrine under his own care. The y arfives 
at the gatriſon; is ſtrangely received by his own mother; enters into 
z confederacy with Hatchway and Pipes, and executes 4 couple of 

' waggith- enterpriſes upon his ant.. 


& ATTY RIM SIRE 37 : a Fries n 
Tzuxxox having obtained this permiſſion, that; very 
afternoon diſpatehed the lieutenant in a poſt-chaiſe to 
Keypſtick's houſe, from whence, in two days, he re- 
turned witksour young hero; who being now in the 
eleventh year of his age, had outgrown the expectation of 
all his family, and was remarkable for the beauty and ele- 

ance of his perſon, His godfather was tra ed at 

is arrival, as af he had been actually the iſſue of his own 
loins. He ſhook him heartily by the hand, turned him 
round and round, ſurveyed him from top to bottom, bade 
Hatchway take notice how handſomely he was built ; 
ſqueezed his hand again, ſaying, “ Damn ye, you dogs I 
ſuppoſe you don't value ſuch an old crazy ſon of à bitch as 
me a-rope's end. You have forgot how I wont to dandle 


you on my knee, when you was a little urchin no bigger than 


the Davit, and played a thouſand tricks upon me;-burning 
my bacco-pouches, and poiſoning my rumbo.: O] damn 
ye, you can grin: faſt enough, I ſee; I warrant you have 
learnt- more things than writing and the Latin Jingo!” 
Eren Tom Pipes expreſſed uncommon ſatisfaction on this 
joyſul occaſion : and coming up to Perry, thruſt forth his 
tore paws and aceoſted hw the ſalutation of “ What 
cheer, my young maſter ? I am glad to ſee thee. with all 
my heart,. Theſe compliments being paſſed, his uncle 
halted tothe door of his wife's chamber, at which he 
ſtood hollowing, Here's your kinſman Perry, belike you 
won't come and bid him welcome.” , Lord! Mr. 
Trunnion, ſaid ſbe, why will you continually haraſs me 
in this manner with your impertinent intruſign.??? © Lhar- 
row you, replied the commodore 3 '{blogd |! 1 believe your 
upper works are damaged; I only came to inform you 
that hexe was your couſin, whom you have not ſeen theſe 
four long years; and T'll be damn'd if there is ſuch ano- 
ther of his age within the king's dominions, d' ye Tee, ei- 
ther for make or mettle; he's a credit oi the name, d' ye 
| a | * 


- 


ſee ; but damn my eyes, Ill ſay no more of the matter; 
if you come, you may; if you won't, you may let it a- 
| High Well, I won't come then (anſwered his yoke- 
fellow), for I am at preſent more agreeably employed. 
% Oho! are ? I believe ſo too; cried the commo- 
dore, making wry faces, and mimicking the action of 
dram- drinking. Then addreſſing himſelf to Hatchway, 
« Prithee Jack (ſaid he); go and try thy ſkill on that ſt 
born hulk; if any body can bring her” about, I know 
| you wool.” The lieutenant dcbordinglyaling his/ ſtation 
at the door, conveyed his perſuaſion in theſe words: 
e What, won't you turn out and hail little Perry ? It 
will do your heart good to ſee ſuch a handſome young 
ogy Pm ſure he is the very moral of you, and as like as 
if he had been ſpit out of your own mouth, as the ſay- 
ing is z do ſhow a little reſpect for your kinſman, can't 
you P=To this remonſtrarice ſhe replied in a mild tone 
of voice,” „Dear Mr. Hatchway, you are always teazing 
one in ſach a manner; ſure I am, no body can tax me 
with unkindneſs, or want of natural affection;“ ſo. ſay- 
ing, ſhe opened the door, and advancing to the hall where 
Her nephew ſtood, received him very graciouſly, and ob- 
ſerved that he was the very image of Fer papa. 
In the afternoon he was conducted by the eommo- 
dore to the houſe of his parents; and, ſtrange to tell, no 
 fooner was he preſented to his mother, than her counte- 
nance changed, ſhe bim with tokens of affliction 
and ſurpriſe, and, burſting into tears, exclaimed her child 
was dead, and this was no other than an impoſtor whom 
they had brought to defraud her ſorrow. Trunnion was 
confounded at this unaccountable paſſion, which had no 
other foundation than caprice and whim ; and Gamaliel 
himſelf was fo diſconcerted and unſettled in his own be- 
lief, which began to waver, that he knew not how to be- 
have towards the boy, whom his godfather immediately 
carried back to the garriſon, ſwearing all the way that 
Perry ſhould never croſs their threſhold again with his 
good-will. Nay, ſo much was he incenſed at this unna- 
tural and abſurd renunciation, that he refuſed to carry on 
any further correſpondence with Pickle, until he was ap- 
peaſed by his ſolicitations and fubmiſſion, and Peregrine 
 ewned as his fon and heir. But this acknowledgment 
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was made without the privity of his wife, whoſe vicious 


averſion he was obliged, in appearance, to adopt. Thus 
exiled from his father's houſe, the young gentleman was 
left entirely to the diſpoſal of the commodore, whoſe 
affection for him daily increaſed, inſomuch that he could 
ſcarce prevail upon himſelf to part with him, when his 
education abſolutely required that he ſhould be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of. 

Ia all probability, this extraordinary attachment was, 
if not produced, at leaſt rivetted, by that peculiar turn in 
Peregrine's imagination, which we have already obſerved ; 
and which, during his reſidence in the caſtle, appeared in 
ſundry pay bee he practiſed upon his uncle and aunt, 
under the auſpices of Mr. Hatchway, who aſſiſted him in 
the contrivance and execution of all his ſchemes. Nor 
was Pipes exempted from a ſhare in their undertakings 3 
for, being a truſty fellow, not without dexterity in ſome 


caſes, and altogether reſigned to their will, they found 


him a ſerviceable inſtrument for their purpoſe, and uſed 
him accordingly. | 
The firſt ſample of their art was exhibited upon Mrs. 


Trunnion. They terrified that good * with ſtrange 


noiſes when ſhe retired to her devotion. Pipes was a na- 
tural genius in the compoſition of diſcords 3 he could 
imitate the ſound produced by the winding of a jack, the 
filing of a ſaw, and the ſwinging of a malefaCtor hang- 
ing in chains; he could counterfeit the braying of an aſs, 
the ſcreeching of a night owl, the caterwauling of cats, 


the howling of a dog, the ſqueaking of a pig, the crow- 


ing of a cock; and he had learned the war hoop utter- 
ed by the Indians in North America. Theſe talents 
were exerted ſucceſſively at different times and places, to 
the terror of Mrs. Trunnion, the diſcompoſure of the 
commodore himſelf, and the conſternation of all the ſer- 
vants in the caſtle. -P ine, with a ſheet over his 
clothes, ſometimes tumbled before his aunt in the twi- 
light, when her organs of viſion were a little impaired by 
the cordial ſhe had ſwallowed z and the boatſwain's mate 
taught him to ſhoe cats with walnut-ſhells, ſo that they 
made a moſt dreadful, clattering in their nocturnal excur- 
ſons, The mind of Mrs, Trunnion was not a little diſ- 
turbed by theſe alarms, which, in her 2 portended 
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the death of ſome principal p in the family 4 {he re- 
doubled her religious exerciſes, and — Aer ſpirits 
with freſh. potations; nay, ſhe began to take notice that 
Mr. Trunnion's conſtitution was very much broke, and 
ſcemed diflatisfied when obſerved that they never 
ſaw him look better. Her frequent viſits. to the cloſet, 
where all her conſolation-was depoſited, inſpired the con- 
ne a Geena had * — * at- 
tended with tragical conſequences. nd an op- 
portunity to infuſe. jalap in one of her caſe- bottles, and 
ſhe took ſo largely of this medicine, that her conſtitution 
had well nigh ſunk under the violence of its effect. She 
ſuffered a ſucceſſion of fainting fits, that reduced her to 
the brink of the grave, in ſpite of all the remedies that 
were adminiſtered by a phyſician, who was called in the 
beginning of her diſorder. After having examined the 
ſymptoms, he declared that the patient had been poiſoned 
with arſcnic, and preſcribed oily draughts and lulriceti 
injections, to defend the coats of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines from the vellicating particles of that pernicious mi- 
neral; at the ſame time hinting, with a look of infinite ſa- 
gacity, that it was not difficult to divine the whole myſ- 
tery. He affected to deplore the poor lady, as if ſhe was 
expoſed to more attempts of the ſame nature; thereby 
glancing obliquely at the innocent commodore, whom the 
officious ſon of Aſculapius ſuſpected as the author of this 
expedient, to rid his hands of a yoke-fellow for whom he 
was well known to have no great devotion. This imper- 
* tinent and malicious inſinuation made ſome impreſſion up- 
on the byſtanders, and furniſhed ample field for ſlander 
to aſperſe the morals of Trunnion, Who was eſented 
through the whole diſtrict as a monſter of barbarity.— 
Nay, the ſufferer herſelf, though ſhe behaved with great 
decency and prudence, could not help entertaining {ome 
ſmall diffidence of her huſband ; not that ſhe imagined 
he had any deſign upon her life, but that he had been at 
Pains to adulterate the brandy, with a view. of detaching 
— from that favourite liquor. | 
On this ſuppattion ſhe reſolved to act with more cau- 
tion for the future, without ſetting on foot any inquiry 
about the affair; while the commodore, imputing her in- 
diſpoſition to ſome natural cauſe, after the danger was paſt, 
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never beſtowed a thought upon the ſubject; ſo chat the 
perpetrators were quit of their fear, which, however, had 
puniſhed them ſo effectually, that they never would ha- 
zard any more jokes of the ſame nature. 

The their wit were now directed againſt the 
commander himſelf, whom they teazed and terrified al- 
moſt out of his ſenſes. One day while he was at dinner, 
Pipes came and told him, that there was a perſon below 
that wanted to ſpeak with him immediately about an af- 
fair of the greateſt importance, that would admit of no 
delay z upon which he ordered the ſtranger to be told 
that he was engaged, and that he muſt ſend up his name 
and buſineſs. To _ demand he received for 1 —— a 
meſſage, i i t the n's name was unknown 
to him, and bis brfinefs of — nature, that it could not 
be diſcloſed to any one but the commodore himſelf, whom 
he earneſtly deſired to ſee without loſs of time. 

Trunnion, ſurpriſed at this importunity, got up with 
great reluctance in the middle of his meal, and deſcend- 
ing to a parlour where the ſtranger was, aſked him in a 
ſurly tone, what he wanted with him in ſuch a damn'd 
hurry, that he could not wait till he had made an end of 
his meſs ? The other, not at all diſconcerted at this rough 
addreſs, advanced cloſe up to him on his tiptoes, and, with 
a look of confidence and conceit, laying his mouth to one 
ſide of the commodore's head, whiſpered ſoftly in his ear, 
« Sir, - am the attorney whom you wanted to converſe 
with in private.“ The attorney !” cried Trunnion, ſtar- 
ing and half choked with choler. Yes, Sir, at your 
ſervice, replied this retainer to the law, and, if you pleaſe, 
the ſooner we diſpatch the affair, the better ; for it is an 
old obſervation, that delay breeds danger.” Truly, bro- 
ther, ſaid the commodore, who could no longer contain 
himſelf, I do confeſs that I am very much of your way of 
thinking, dye ſee; and therefore you ſhall be diſpatched 
in a tricez” fo ſaying, he lifted up his walking ſtaff, 
which was ſomething between a crutch and a cudgel, and 
diſcharged it with ſuch energy on the ſeat of the attor- 
ney's underſtanding, that, it there had been any thing 
but ſolid bone, the contents of his ſkull muſt have been 


evacuated. 


Fortified as he was by nature againſt all ſuch aſſaults, 
3 
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he could not withſtand the momentum of the blow, 
which in an inſtant laid him flat on the floor, deprived 
of all ſenſe and motion; and Trunnion hopped up ſtairs 
to dinner, applauding himſelf in ejaculations all the way 


for the vengeance he had taken on ſuch an impudent pet- 


titogging miſcreant. Fo 

Ihe attorney no ſooner awaked from his trance, into 
which he had ſo unexpectedly lulled, than he caſt 
his eyes around in queſt of evidence, by which he might 
be enabled the more eaſily to prove the injury he had ſuſ- 
tained 3 but not a ſoul appearing, he made fhift to get 
upon his legs again, and, with the blood _—_— 
his noſe, followed one of the ſervants into the dining- 
room, reſolved to come to an explanation with the aſſail- 
ant, and either extort money from him by way af ſatis- 
faction, or provoke him to a ſecond application before 
witneſſes. With this view he entered the room in a peal 
of clamour, to the amazement of all preſent, and the 
terror of Mrs. Trunnion, who ſhrieked at the a 

of ſuch a ſpectacle ; and addreſſing himſelf to com- 
modore, & Pl tell you what, Sir, ſaid he, if there be 
law in England, I'll make you ſmart for this here aſ- 
fault: You think you have ſcreened yourſelf from a pro- 
ſecution, by ſending all your ſervants out of the way, 
but that circumſtance will appear upon trial to be a plain 
proof of the malice mp with which the fact was 
committed ; eſpecially when corroborated by the evidence 
of this here letter, under your own hand, whereby I am 
deſired to come to your own houſe to tranſact an affair 
of conſequence.” 80 ſaying, he produced the writing, 
and read the contents in the area? n BIG Het i 


Mr. Rock Ravine. 
Sim, | RN 

BEING in a manner priſoner in my own houſe, I deſire 
you will give me a call preciſely at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and inſiſt upon ſeeing me yourſelf, as I have 
an affair of great conſequence, in which your particular 

advice is wanted by your humble ſervant, 
Hawszx TROUNNION: 


The one-eyed commander, who had been fatisfied 
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«Sh h 11 
with the chaſtiſement he had already beſtowed upon 
plaintiff, hearing him read this audacious piece of for- 
gery, which he confidered as the effect of his own vil- 

, ſtarted up from table, and ſeizing a huge turkey 
that lay in a diſh before him, would have applied it, ſauce 
and all, by way of poultice to his wound, had he not 
been reſtrained by Hatchway, who laid faſt hold on both 
his arms, and fixed him to his chair again, adviſing the 
attorney to ſheer off with what he had got.—Far from 
following this ſalutary counſel, he redoubled his threats, 
and ſet 'Trunnion at defiance, telling him he was not a 
man of true coarage, although he had commanded a ſhip 
of war, or elſe he would not have attacked any perſon in 
ſuch a cowardly and clandeſtine manner. This provoca- 
tion would have anſwered his purpoſe effectually, had not 
his adverſary's indignation been repreſſed 7 the ſug- 
geſtions of the lieutenant, who deſired his friend in a 
whiſper to be eaſy, for he would take care to have the 
attorney toſſed in a blanket for his preſumption. This 
propoſal, which he received with great approbation, pa- 
cifed him in a moment; he wiped the ſweat from his 
forehead, and his features relaxed into a grim ſmile. 

Hatchway diſappeared, and Ravine proceeded with 
great fluency of abuſe, until he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Pipes, who, without any expoſtulation, led 
him out by the hand, and conducted him to the yard, 
where he was put into a carpet, and in a twinkling ſent 
into the air by the ſtrength and dexterity of five ſtout 
operators, whom the lieutenant had ſelected, from the 
number of domeſtics for that ſingular ſpell of duty. 

In vain did the aſtoniſhed vaulter beg for the love of 
God and paſſion of Chriſt, that they would take pity 
upon him, and put an end to his involuntary gambols ; 
they were deaf to his prayers and proteſtations, even 
when he ſwore, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, if 
they would ceaſe tormenting him, he would forget and 
forgive what was paſt, aud depart in peace to his own 
habitation z and continued the game till they were fa- 
tigued with the- exerciſe. 

Ravine being diſmiſſed in a moſt melancholy plight, 
brought an action of aſſault and battery againſt the com- 
modore, and ſubpœna'd all the ſervants as evidences in 
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the cauſe ; but as none of them had ſeen. what happen- 
ed, he did not find his account in the proſecution, though 
he himſelf examined all the witneſſes, and, among other 
| queſtions, aſked,, Whether they had not ſeen him come 
in like another man ? and whether they had ever ſeen 
any other man in ſuch a condition, as that in which, he 
had crawled off? But this laſt interrogation they were 

not obliged to ng wh becauſe it had reference to the 
ſecond diſcipline he had undergone, in which they, and 
they only, were concerned; and no Perſon 3s payne co 
BYE: om againſt bimſelf. 

In ſhort, the attorney was nonfeitod-tp the fatiafaQtion 
2 obo knew him, and found himſelf under the ne- 

of proving that he had received, in courſe of poſt, 
the letter, which was declared in court a ſcandalous for- 
gery, in order to prevent an indictment with which he 
was threatened by the commodore, who little dreamed 
that the whole foes bod been planned ＋— — 
N and his aſſociates. 
next enterp riſe in which * engaged, 

was a ſcheme to y £4 — Trunnion, with -an apparition, 
which they Prep prepared and executed in this manner: To 
the hide of a large ox, Pipes fitted a leathern vizor of 2 
moſt terrible appearance, ſtretched on the jaws of a ſhark, 
which he had brought from ſea, and accommodated with 
a couple of broad glaſſes inſtead. of eyes. On the inſide 
of theſe, he 4nd op two ruſh- lights, and with a . 
tion of ſulphur and ſaltpetre, made a pretty — — 
which he fixed between two rows of the teeth. 
equipage being finiſhed, he, one dark night OD for 
the purpoſe, put it on, and following the commodore 
into a og in in which he was, preceded by Perry 
with a li 2 hand, kindled his fire-work with a 
match, — began to bellow like a bull. The boy, as it 
was concerted, looking behind him, ſcreamed aloud, and 
dropped the light, which was extinguiſhed in the fall : 
When Trunnion, alarmed at his nephew's conftergation, 
exclaimed, * Zounds! what's the matter ?“ And, turn- 


ing about to fee the cauſe of his diſmay, beheld a hide- 


ous phantom vomiting blue flame, which aggravated: the 
horrors of its aſpect. He was inſtantly ſeized with an 
agony of fear, which diveſted him of his reaſon ; never- 
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theleſs, he, as it were mechanically, raiſed his truſty ſup- 
porter in his own defence, 'and the EE advancin 
towards him, aimed it at this dreadful wan rms wit 


# 


1 
2 
er 
e ſuch a conyulſive” exertion of ſtrength, that, had not the 
n blow chanced to light upon one of the horns, Mr. Pipes 
e would have had no cauſe to value himſelf upon his inves 
re tion. "Miſapplied as it was, he did not fall to ſtagger at 
he the ſhock, and, dreading anothet fuch ſalutation, cloſed 
id with the commodore, and having tripped up his heels, re- 
to treated with great expedition. r 

It was then that Peregrine, pretending to recolloct him- 
on ſelf a little, ran Wi. .'! the marks of diſturbance and af- 
e- fright, and called up the ſervants to the aſſiſtance of their 
ſt, maſter; whom they found in a cold ſweat upon the floor, 
r- his features betokening horror and confuſion. Hatchway 
he raiſed him up, and, having comforted him with a cup « 
ed Nantz, began to inquire into the eauſe of his diſorder 
by but he could not extract one word of anſwer from his 
A, friend, who, after a conſiderable pauſe, during which he 
d, ſeemed to be d up in profound „ Ne pro- 
n, nounced aloud, “ By the Lord ! Jack, you may ſay what 
To ou wool ;_ but I'll be damn'd if it was not Davy Jones 
| 2 himſelf, I know him by his ſaucer-eyes, his three rows 
rk, of teeth, his'horns- and tail, and the blue ſmoke that came 
th out of his noſtrils.” What does the black-guard hell's ba- 
de by want with me? I am ſure I never committed murder, 14 
li- except in the way of my profeſſion, nor wronged any 4 
ſe, man whatſomever ſince 1 firſt went to ſea.” is ſame 17 
his Davy Jones, according to the mythology of ſailors, is the 4 
ſor hend that preſides over all the evil ſpirits of the deep, ; 
ore and is often ſeen in various ſhapes, perching among the q 
ny rigging on the eve of hurricanes, ſhipwrecks, and other 14 
* diſaſters, to which a ſea-faring life is expoſed ; warning $% 
it the devoted wretch of death and woe. No wonder then 44 
ind that Trunnion was diſturbed by a ſuppoſed viſit of this Ts 
ll : demon, which in his opinion, foreboded ſome dreadful 1 
on, calamity, | | Fin 
TT | 10 
de- 1 
the 1 
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CHAPTER MV. 

een nene ei ehen 9 
He is alſo by their device engaged e aft with the exciſeman, 
o does not find his account in his own droller x. 
6 K 72 4 ot 1 


Howsoxvxn prepoſterous and unaccountable that paſſion 
may be, which prompts perſons, otherwiſe generous and 
ſympathiſing, to afflict and perplex their fellow- creatures, 
certain it is, our confederates entertained ſuch a large pro- 
portion of it, that, not ſatisfied with the pranks they had 
already played, they ſtill perſecuted the commodore with- 
out ceaſing. In the courſe of his own hiftory, the par- 
ticulars of which he delighted to recount, he had often 
rehearſed an adventure of deer-ſtealing, in which . 
ing the unthinking impetuoſity of his youth) he had be 
unfortunately concerned. Far from fucceeding in that 
achievement, he and his aſſociates had (it ſeems) been 
made priſoners, after an obſtinate engagement with the 
keepers, and carried before a neighbouring juſtice of the 
ace, who uſed Trunnion with great indignity, and with 
is companions committed him to jail. an gy 
His own relations, and in particular an uncle, on whom 
he chiefly depended, treated him during his confinement 
with great rigour and inhumanity, and abſolutely refuſed 
to interpoſe 25 influence in his behalf, unleſs he would 
ſign a writing obliging himſelf to go to ſea within wal 
days after his releaſe, under the penalty of being p - 
ed againſt as a felon. The alternative was, either to un- 
dergo this voluntary exile, or remain in priſon diſowned 
and deſerted by every body, and, after all, ſuffer an ig. 
nominious trial, that mig t end in a ſentence of Ak 
portation for life. He therefore, without much heſita- 
tion, embraced the propoſal of his kinſman, and (as he 
obſerved) was, in ie a month after his diſcharge, 
turned adrift to the mercy of the wind and waves. 
Since that period he had never maintained any corre- 
ſpondence with his relations, all of whom had concurred 
in ſending him off; nor would he ever pay the leaſt re- 
rd to the humiliations and ſupplications of ſome among 
= who had proſtrated themſelves before him, on the 
advancement of his fortune; but he retained a moſt in- 
veterate reſentment againſt his uncle, who was ſtill in be- 
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Ing, extremely old and infirm, and frequent 
— i his — A ragy a: the bitterne * 2 - 

Perry being perfectly well acquainted wit parti- 
* this ; which he had heard ſo often, repeated, 
propoſed. to. Hatchway, that a perſon ſhould be hired to 
introduce himſelf to the commodore, with a ſuppoſititious 
letter of recommendation from this deteſted kinſman ; an 
impoſition that, in all likelihood, would afford abundance 
of diverſion. © | 

The lieutenant reliſhed the ſcheme, and young Pickle 
having compoſed an epiſtle for the occaſion, the exciſe- 
man of the pariſh, a fellow of great impudence and ſome 
humour; in whom Hatchway could confide, undertook to 
tranſcribe and deliyer it with his own hand, and alſo per- 
ſonate the man in whoſe favour it was feigned to be writ. 
He accordingly one morning arrived on horſeback at the 
garriſon, two hours at leaſt before 'Trunnion uſed to get 
up, and gave Pipes, who admitted him, to underſtand, 

at he had a letter for his maſter, which he was order- 
ed to deliver to none but the commodore himſelf. This 
meſſage was no ſooner communicated, than the indignant 
chief (who had been waked for the purpoſe) began 'to 
curſe the meſſenger for breaking his reſt, and ſwore he 
would not budge till his uſual time of turning out. 'This 
reſolution being conveyed to the ſtranger, he deſired the 
carrier to go back and tell him, he had ſuch joyful tidings 
to impart, that he was ſure the commodore would think 
himſelf amply rewarded for his trouble, even if he had 
been raiſed from the grave to receive them. 

This aſſurance, flattering as it was, would not have 
been powerful enough to perſuade him, had it not been 
aſſiſted with the exhortations of his ſpouſe, which never 
failed to influence his conduct. He therefore crept out 
of bed, though not without great repugnance, and, wrap- 
ping himſelf in his morning gown, was ſupported down 
itairs, rubbing his eye, yawning fearfully, and grumb- 
ling all the way. As ſoon as he popped his head into the 
parlour, the ſuppoſed ſtranger made divers awkward bows, 
and with a grinning aſpect accoſted him in theſe words: 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, moſt noble commodore 
I hope you are in good health; you look pure and hearty 
and, if it was not for that misfortune of your eye, one 
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would not deſire to ſee a more pleaſant countenance in 1 
ſummer's day. Sure as I am @ living foul, one would 
take you to be on this fide of threeſcore- Laud help us 
I ſhould have known you to be a Trunmion, if I had met 


with you in the midſt of Saliſbury plain, as the ſaying is.” 


ae Mk eee e at all in che humour of 
an preamble, interrupted him 
10 d ence; d e ec eee « Pſhaw 
pſhaw |! brother, there's no occaſion to bowſs out ſo much 


—_— z if can't bring your diſcourſe » 
bear > ſe bed, ing bak 3 a mr bene 
up, dye 


on your tongue, and 
1 was told . ſomethi wo. derer“ « Deliver 


4 I have Ee. 


thy friend of ours. Take, read it, ter from» dar Bleſ- 
ſings on his * heart] one would eras 
„like eagles.” Trunnion' ion being 
thus caſed, he called for his — adjuſted them to 
his e ye, took the letter, and, curious to know the 
ſubſcription; no ſooner perceived his uncle's name, than 
he ſtarted back, his lip quivered, and he began to ſhake 
in every limb with refentment and ſurpriſe ; nevertheleſs, 
eager to know the ſubjeCt of an epiſtle from a perſon-who 
| had never before troubled him with any fort of addreſs, 
he endeavoured to recollect A. peruſed the con- 
dene which were theſe: 0 = Wh 


4 4 J oving Nephew; c 
« doubt not but you will be rejoices to hear — 
welfare; and well you may, conſidering what a kind un- 
cle I have been to you in t * days of your youth, and how 
little you deſerved any ſuch thing; for you was always a 
graceſeſs young man, given to wicked courfes and bad 
company, whereby you would have come to a ſhameful 
end, had it not been for my care' in ſending you out of 
miſchief's way. But this is not the cauſe of my preſent 
writing. 'The bearer, Mr. Timothy Trickle, is a diſtant 
relation of yours, being the ſon of the couſin of your aunt 
| Margery, and is not over and above well as to worldly 
matters. He thinks of going to London, to ſee for ſome 
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—— if be that youll 1 
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| till he ig | 
—— vou will be glad to 
ſerve. him, if it was n — — you bear 
to me, hn am, Mc t rr Dee 27 vo uren 
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m id hs waikicals taſk for the inimitable Hogarth 
himſelf to exhibit che ludicrous expreſſion of the com- 


modore's:countenance, while he read this letter. It was 
U— — — or a 


but an aſſociation of all three, 
—— af ks — At length he hawked 
up, with — the interjection Ah that 
— — 


—— hulk, . did all in your to 
— I was' a firipling'3 and, as — 


— —— 
that I it in his face; and call him horſe ; that I tear his 
— ſo; and that I trample upon it as I would 
upon his on villanous carcaſe, d' ye ſee.” So ſaying, he 
danced in a fort of frenay upon the fragments 'the 
paper, which he had ſcattered;about-the room, to the in- 
eee eee eee eee who beheld the 

6% 1 na 

The exciſeman having. got between him and the door, 
which was left open ſor his eſcape, in caſe of neceflity, 
affected great confuſion and ſurpriſe at his behaviour, 
ſaying, with —— — — 
unto me | is chis the way you treat yqur own relations, 
and the recommendation of your beſt friend ? rage x 


gratitude and virtue hag left this Gaful world | hat 
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will couſin Tim, and Dick; and Tom, and good mother 


end ſo rrogically/and ſtood faſtened to the ſtake, in a 


Pipkin, and her dat couſins Sue, and Prue, and 
Peg, with all the veſt of dur kinsfolk, ſay/rwhen 
hear of this unconſcionable roeption that I have met with 
Conſider, Sir, that ingratitude is: worſe tham the ſin of 
witchcraft, as che Apoſtle wiſely obſervesꝶ and do not 
ſend me away with ſuch . unchriſtian uſage, which will 
lay a heavy load of guilt -upot;your:poor miſerable ſoul.” 
" „you are on a eruiſe for z poſt, brother Trickle, 
an't ye? (ſaid Truntiion, interrupting him), we ſhall find 
a poſt for you in a trice, my boy. Here, Pipes, take this 
ſaucy ſon of a bitch, belay him to the 'whippirig-poſt in 
the yard. Pl teach you to rowte me in the morning 
with ſuch impertinent meſſages. Pipes, ho wanted. to 
carry the joke farther than the exciſeman dreamed of, 
laid hold of him in a twinkling, and executed the orders 
of his commander, notwithſtanding all his nods, wink: 


and ſignificant geſtures, which the boatſtrain's mate 


7 means underſtand: ſo that he 2 repent of 
part he acted in this performance, which was like to 


— difagreeable ſtate of ſuſpence, caſting many a rueful 


over his left ſhoulder (while Pipes was abſent in 


queſt of à cat and nine tails), in expectation of being te- 
heved by the interpoſition of the lieutenant, who did not, 
however, appear. Tom, returning with the inſtrument 
of correction, undreſſed the delinquent in ttice, and 
iſpering in his ear, that he was very ſorry for bei 
ployed in ſuch an oſſice, but durſt not for his ſoul di 
| e orders of his commander, flouriſhed the ſcourge 
about his head, and, with admirable ity, made ſuch 
a ſmarting application to the offender's and ſhoul- 
ders, that the diſtracted gauger perſoi ſundry new 
cuts with his feet, and bellowed hi with pain, to 
the infinite ſatisfaction of the ſpectators. At length, 
when he was almoſt flea'd from his rump to the nape of 
his neck, Hatchway, who had purpoſely abſented him- 
felf hnherto, appeared in the yard, and, i ing in 
his behalf, prevailed upon Trunnion to call off the execu- 


tioner, and ordered the malefactor to be releaſed. 


The & ciſeman, mad with the cataſtrophe he had un- 


dergone, threatened to be revenged upon his employers, 
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a candid confeſſion of the whole plot; but the 

e es him to 2 that, in ſo doing, 
a proſecution for fraud, 

. — —— to put up with his 
loſs, and ſneaked of the garriſon, attended with a 
volley of curſes di rged upon him by the commodore, 
hep. am — * Ü —— 
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Tr or Peregrine, whom be fax Wie ſchool. 


Tad . the leaſt: aflition he ſulfered: — ty 
unwearied-: endeavours and : inexhauſted invention of his 
tormentors, who haraſſed him with ſuch, a variety of 
miſchievous pranks, that he to think all the de- 
vils in hell had conſpired a his peace ; and accord 


gl ecame ver een and comtempltin on the ſub» 


In the courſe of his meditations, when he recolleQed 
and compared the circumſtances of every mortification to 
which he had been lately expoſed, he could not help ſuſ- 
pecting that ſome of them muſt have been contnved to 
vex him; and, as he was not ignorant of his lieutenant's 
diſpoſition, nor unacquainted with the talents of Pere- 
grine, he reſolved to obſerve them both for the future 
with the utmoſt care and circumſpection. This reſolu- 
tion, aided by the incautious conduct of the conſpira- 
tors, whom, by this time, ſucceſs had rendered heedleſs 
and indiſcreet, was attended with the deſired effect. He 
in a little time detected Perry in a new plot, and, by dint 
of a little chaſtiſement, a great many threats, EX» 
torted from kim a-confeſkon of- all the — in 


- which he had been concerned. The commodore was 


chunderſtruck at the diſe „ and ſo much incenſed 
againſt Hatchway, for the part he had acted in the whole, 
that he deliberated with himſelf, whether he ſhould de- 
mand ſatifaQtion-with ſword and —_— diſmiſs him 
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from the garriſon, and renounce all friendſhip with him 
at once. But he had been ſo accuſtomed to Jack's 
company, that he could not live without him; and, upon 
more cool reflection, perceiving that what he had done 
was rather the effect of wantonncls than malice, which 
he himſelf would have laughed to ſee: take place upon 
any ↄther perſon, he * — — 
— Extend his forgiveneſs even to Pipes, whom, in 
firſt ſally of his paſſion, he had looked upon in a — 
light than that. of a — This de- 
termination was ſeconded by another, which he thou i 
abſolutely neceſſary for his own. repoſe, and in which hi 
own intereſt, and that of his nephew concurred. 

P who was now. turned of twelve, had made 
ſuch under the inſtruction of ings, that he 
Cn diſputed upon grammar, and was ſometimes wn. 

e better in his conteſts with the pariſh prieſt, 
—— notwithſtanding this acknowledged ſuperiority of 
his antagoniſt,” did great juſtice to his genius, which he 
aſſured Mr. Trunnion would be loſt for want of cultiva- 
tion, if the boy was not immediately ſent to — peri 
ſtudies at ſome proper feminary-of learning 

This maxim had been more than once inculcated upon 
the commodore by Mrs. Trunnion, who, over and above 
the deference the paid to the parſon's opinion, had a rea- 
ſon 1 to ſee the houſe clear of Pe- 
regrine, at diſpoſition ſhe to be very 
uneaſy. Induced —— — were joined 
by the ſolicitation of the Bast who ardently 
longed to ſee a little more of the world, his uncle deter- 
mined to ſend him forthwith to Wincheſter, under the 
immediate care and inſpection of a governor, to whom he 
allowed a very handſome appointment for that purpoſe. 
This gentleman, whoſe name was Mr. Jacob Jolter, had 
been ſchool- fellow with the parſon of the pariſh, who re- 
commende 1 to lin, Trunnion as/a pet 2 8 
wo learning, in every a d e of- 
fice of a tutor. He likewiſe added, —— of eulogium, 
that he was a man of exemplary piety, and ularly 
zealous for the honour of the church of which he was 3 
member, having been many years in _— though 

he did not then exerciſe any function of the prieſthood. 
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Indeed/ Mr. Jolter's'zeal was ſo exceedingly fervent, as on 
ſome occaſions to the better of his diſcretion ;' for, 
being an high churchman, and of conſequence a malcon- 
tent, his — ntment — habituated into an unſurmount- 
able ice again ent diſpoſition of affairs, 
ire hee — — — the miniſtry, 
ſometimes led him into erroneous, not to ſay abſurd cal- 
culations; otherwiſe a man of good morals, well verſed 
in mathematics and ſchool divinity, ſtudies which had 
not at all contributed to ſweeten and unbend the natural 
ſourneſs and ſeverity of his complexion, 
This gentleman being deſtined to the charge of ſuper- 
intending Perry's education, every thing was prepared for 
their departure; and Tom Pipes, in © conſequence of his 
own petition, put into livery, and appointed footman to 
the young ſquire. But, before they ſet out, the commo- 
dore paid the compliment of communicating his defign 
to Mr: Pickle, who approved of the plan, though he durſt 
not venture to ſee the boy; ſo much was he intimidated 
by the remonſtrances of his wife, whoſe averſion to her 
firſt-born became every day more inveterate and unac- 
countable. This unnatural” eaprice ſeemed to be ſup- 
ported by à conſideration which (one would imagine) 
might have rather vanquiſhed her diſguſt. Her ſecond 
ſon Gam, who was now in the fourth year of his age, 
had been rickety from the cradle, and as remarkably — 
promiſing in appearance as Perry was agreeable. in his 
perſon. . the deformity increaſed, the alother's fond- 
neſs was augmented, and the virulence of her hate againſt 
the other ſon ſeemed to prevail in the fame proportion. 
Far from allowing Perry to enjoy the common privi- - 
leges of a child, ſhe would not futter him to approach 
his father's houſe, eſſed uneaſineſs whenever his name 
happened to be mentioned, ſickened at his praiſe, and in 
all reſpects behaved like a moſt rancorous ſtepmother, 
Though ſhe no longer retained that ridieulous notion of 
his being an impoſtor, ſhe ſtill continued to abhor him, 
as if ſhe really believed him to be ſuch; and when any 
perſon deſired to know the cauſe of her ſurpriſing diſlike, 
the always loſt her temper, and peeviſhly replied, that ſhe 
had ns of her own, Ghich ſne was not obliged to 
declare 3 nay, ſo much was ſhe infected by this vicious 
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ality, that ſhe broke off all commerce with her fiſter. 
in-law and the commodore, becauſe they favoured the 
poor child with their countenance and protection. 
Her malice, however, was fruſtrated by the love and 
generoſity of Trunnion, who, having adopted him as his 
own ſon, — wn and carried him and 
his governor in his on coach to the place of deſtination, 
where they were ſettled on a very genteel footing, and 
every thing regulated according to their deſire.. 
1 Trunnion behaved with great deceney at the de- 
of her nephew, to whom, with a great many pi- 
aus advices and injunctions to behave with ſubmiſſion and 
reverence towards his tutor, ſhe preſented a diamond ring 
of ſmall value, and a gold medal, as tokens of her affec- 
tion and eſteem, As for the lieutenant, he acco ied 
them in the coach; and ſuch was the friendſhip he had 
contracted, for Perry, that, when the commodore pro- 
ER to return, after having accompliſhed the intent of 


journey, Jack abſolutely refuſed to attend him, and 
ſignified his reſolution to ſtay where he was. 
Trunnion was the more ſtartled at this declaration, as 
Hatchway was become ſo neceſſary to him in almoſt all the 
- Purpoſes of his life, that he foreſaw he ſhould not be able 
to exiſt without his company. Not a little affected with 
this conſideration, he turned his eye ruefully upon the 
heutenant, ſaying, in a piteous tone, What | leave me 
at laſt, Jack, after we have weathered ſo many hard 
together ? Damn my limbs! I thought you had 
more of an honeſt heart: I looked upon you as my fore- 
maſt, and Tom Pipes as my mizen; now he is carried 
away; if ſo be as you go too, my ſtanding rigging being 
decayed, d'ye ſee, the firſt ſquall will bring me by the 
board, Damn ye, if in caſe I have given offence, can't 
you ſpeak above board, and I ſhall make you amends.” 
Jack being aſhamed to own the true ſituation of his 
nei- 


thoughts, ter ſome heſitation, anſwered with exity 
and incoherence, No, damme I that an't the caſe 

ther; to be ſure you always uſed me in an'-officer-like 
manner, that I muſt own, to give the devil his due, as 
the ſaying is; but for all that, this here is the caſe, I have 
ſome thoughts of going to ſchool myſelf to learn your 
Latin lingo ; for, as the ſaying is, Better lau mend tha! 
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never; And I am informed as how one can get more for 
the money here than any where elſ. 
In _ did 9 Ee at om him of 
folly of going to ſchool at hi re repreſenting that 
2 make game 2 he would 
become a laughing- ſtock to all the world; he perſiſted in 
his reſolution to ſtay, and the commodore was fain to 
have recourſe” to che mediation of Pipes and Perry, who 
— their influence with Jack, and at laſt prevailed 
upon him to return to the garriſon, after Trunnion had 
promiſed he ſhould be at to viſit them once a 
month. This ſtipulation being „ he and his friend 
took leave of the 2. governor, and attendant, and next 
morning ſet out for their habitation, which they reached 
in ſafety that ſame night. 
Such was Hatchway's reluctance to leave Peregrine, 
that he is ſaid, for the firſt time in his liſe, to have looked 
miſty at parting: Certain I am, that, on the road home- 
wards, after a long pauſe of ſilence, which the commo- 
dore never dreamed of interrupting, he exclaimed all of 
a ſudden, Pl} be damn'd if the dog ha'n't given me 
ſome ſtuff to make me love him.“ Indeed there was 
ſomething oongenial in the diſpoſition of theſe two friends, 
which never failed to: manifeſt itſelf in the ſequel, hows 
ſoever different their education, circumſtances, and con- 
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Peregrine diſtinguiſhes in himſelf among his ſchool-fellows, expoſes his tu- 
| * — and attracts the particular notice of the maſter. 


T avs, left to the proſecution. of his ſtudies, Peregrine 
was in a little time a diſtinguiſhed character, not only for 
his acuteneſs of apprehenſion, but alſo for that miſchie- 
vous fertility of fancy, of which we have already given 
ſuch pregnant examples. But, as there was a great num- 
ber of ſuch. luminaries in this new. ſphere to which he 
belonged, his talents. were not ſo co, — while 
ſhone in his. 6ngle capacity, as they: * | 
* 4 


when they concentred-and reflected. the rays of the whole 


Deen 


conſtellation. Sls wi 


At firſt he confined himſelf to piddling game, exerciſ. 


ing his genius upon his own tutor, who attracted his at- 
tention, by endeavouring to ſeaſon his mind with certain 
ment enough to perceive. Scarce a day paſſed in which 
he did not find means to render Mr. Jolter the object of 
ridicule z his violent prejudices, ludicrous vanity, awk- 
ward ſolemnity, and ignorance of mankind, afforded con- 
tinual * for 1 „ petulance, 3 —— 
pupil, who never n an opportunity of laugh 
— making CONES at his — c 2 Ir 14 | 
Sometimes, in their parties, by mixing brandy in his 
wine, he decoyed this pedagogue into a debauch, during 
which his caution. forſook him, and he expoſed himſelf 
to the. cenſure of the company. Sometimes, when the 
converſation turned upon intricate ans he practiſed 
upon him the Socratic method of confutation, and, un- 
der pretence of being informed, by an artful train of puz- 
ion. | 

All the remains of authority which he had hitherto pre- 
ſerved over Peregrine ſoon vaniſhed ; ſo that, for the future, 
no ſort of ceremony ſubſiſted between them, and all Mr. 
Jolter's precepts were conveyed in hints of friendly advice, 
which the other might either follow or neglect at his own 
pleaſure. No — then that Peregrine gave a looſe 
to his inclinations, and, by dint of genius, and an enter- 
priling temper, made a figure among the younger claſs of 

eroes in the ſchool. | 

Before he had been a full year at Wincheſter, he had 
ſignalized himſelf in ſo many achievements in defiance 
to the laws and regulations of the place, that he was look- 
ed upon with ration,” and actually choſen Dux, 
or leader, by a large body of his cotemptorarics. 
was not long before his fame reached the ears of the maſ- 
ter, who ſent for Mr. Jolter, communicated to him the 
informations he had received, and deſired him to check 
the vivacity of his charge, and redouble his vigilance in 
time to come, elſe he ſhould be obliged to make a publig 
example of his pupil for the benefit of the ſchool, 
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- 'The governor, conſcious of his own unimportance, was 
not a little diſconcerted at this injunction, which it was 
not in his power to fulfil by any compulſive means. He 
therefore went home in a very penſive mood, and, after 
mature deliberation, reſolved to expoſtulate with Pere- 
ine in the moſt familiar terms, and endeavour to diſ- 
uade him from practices which might affect his charac- 
ter as well as intereſt. He accordingly frankly told him 
the ſubject of the maſter's diſcourſe, repreſented the dif 
grace he might incur by neglecting this warning, and, 
utting him in mind of his own ſituation, hinted the con- 
uenees of the commodore's diſpleaſure, in caſe he ſhould 

be brought to diſapprove of his conduct. Theſe infinua- 
tions made the greater impreſſion, as they were delivered 
with many- expreſſions of friendſhip and concern. The 
young . gentleman was not ſo raw but that he could 
perceive the ſolidity of Mr. Jolter's advice, to which he 


promiſed to conform, becauſe his pride was intereſted in 


the affair; and he conſidered his own reformation as the 
only means of avoiding that infamy which (eren in idea) 
he could not bear. 10 

His governor, finding him fo reaſonable, profited by 
theſe moments of reflection, and, in order to prevent a 
relapſe, -propoſed that he ſhould engage in ſome delight- 
ful ſtudy, that would agreeably amuſe his imagina- 
tion, and gradually detach him from thoſe connections 
which involved him in ſo many troubleſome adven- 
tures. For this purpoſe, he, with many rapturous en- 
comiums, recommended the mathematics, as yielding 
more rational and ſenſible pleaſures to a youthful fancy 
than any other ſubject of contemplation, and actually be- 
gan to read Euclid with him that ſame afternoon, = 

Peregrine entered upon this branch of learning wi 
all that warmth of application which boys commonly 
yield on the firſt change of ſtudy ; but he had ſcarce 
advanced beyond the Pons Afnorum when his ardour a- 
bated z the teſt of truth by demonſtration did not elevate 
him to thoſe tranſports of joy with which his preceptor 
had regaled his expectation ; and before he arrived at the 
fortieth-and-ſeyenth- propoſition, he began to yawn dreari- 
ly, make abundance of wry faces, and thought himſelf 
but indifferently paid for his attention, when he ſhared 
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the vaſt diſcovery of Pythagoras, and underſtood that the 
ſquare of the h uſe was equal to the ſquares of 
the other two of a right-angled triangle. He- was 
aſhamed,' however, to fail in his undertaking, and per- 
ſevered with great induſtry, until he had finiſhed the firſt 
four books, acquired' plain trigonometry, with the me- 
thod of algebraic — —— 2 made himſelf well 
uainted wit iples But no = 
deration could — 2 — his i 
farther in this ſcience, and he returned with double — 
liſh to his former avocations, like a ſtream, which, being 
dammed, accummulates more force, and, burſting over 
its mounds, ruſhes down with double impetuoſity. 
Mr. Jolter faw with aſtoniſhment and chagrin, but 
could not reſiſt the torrent. His behaviour was now no 
other than a ſeries of licence” and effrontery; prank ſuc- 
ceeded prank, and outrage followed — with ſur- 
priſing velocity. Complaints were 
againſt him; in vain were — . — — the 
ernor in private, and menaces diſcharged by the ma- 
ers in public; he diſregarded the firſt, deſpiſed: the lat- 
ter, diveſted himſelf of all manner of reſtraint, and pro- 
ceeded in his career to ſuch a pitch of audacity, that a 
conſultation was held upon the ſubject, in which it was 
determined that this untoward ſpirit ſhould be humbled 
by a ſevere and ignominious flogging for the next of- 
fence he ſhould commit. In the mean time, Mr. Jolter 
was deſired to write in the maſter's name to the commo- 
dore, requeſting him to remove Tom Pipes from the per- 
ſon of his nephew, the ſaid Pipes being a principal actor 
and abetter in all his malverſations; and to putfa _ to the 
monthly viſitations of the mutllawd lieutenant, who had 
never ohce failed to uſe his permiſſion, but came punctual 
to a day, always fraught with ſome new invention. In- 
deed, by this time, Mr. Hatchway was as well known, 
and much better beloved b every boy in the ſchool, than 
the maſter who inſtruſted him, and always received by a 
number of ſcholars, who uſed to attend Pere grine when 
he went forth to meet his friend, and conduct him to his 
81 with public teſtimonies of | oy and applauſe. 
| Tom Pipes, he was not 05 properly the attend - 
ant of Peregrine, as maſter of the revels to the whole 
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ſchool. He mingled in all their parties, and ſuperintend- 
ed their diverſions, deciding between boy and boy, as if 
he acted by commiſſion under the great ſeal. He regu- 
lated their motions by his whiſtle, inſtructed the young 
boys in the games of huſtle-cap, leap-frog, and chuck- 
farthing ; imparted to thoſe of a more advanced age, the 
ſciences of cribbage and all-fours, together with the me- 
thod of ſtorming the caſtle, acting the comedy of Prince 
Arthur, and pantomimes, as they are commonly 
exhibited at fea; and inſtructed the ſeniors, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of bloods, in _ | 
playing dancing the St, Giles's hornpipe, drinking flip, 
and ſmoking tobacco. Theſe qualifications had rendered 
him ſo neceſſary and acceptable to the ſcholars, that, ex- 
cluſive of Perry's concern in the affair, his diſmiſſion, in 
all e would have produced ſome dangerous con- 
vulſion in community. Jolter, therefore, knowing 
his importance, informed his pupil of the directions he 
had received, and very candidly aſked how he ſhould de- 
mean himſelf in the execution; for he durſt not write 
to the commodore without this ious notice, fearing 
that the young gentleman, as ſoon as he ſhould get an 
inkling of the air would follow the example, and make 
his uncle acquainted with certain anecdotes, which it was 
the governor's intereſt to keep concealed. Peregrine was of 
opinion that he ſhould ſpare himſelf the trouble of convey- 
ing any complaints tothe commodore ; and if queſtioned by 
the maſter, afſure him he had complied with his deſire; 
at the ſame time he promiſed faithfully to conduct him- 
ſelf with ſuch circumſpection for the future, that the 
maſters ſhould have no temptation to revive the inquiry. 
But the reſolution attending this extorted promiſe was 
too frail to laſt, and, in leſs than a fortnight, our young 
hero found himſelf entangled in an adventure, from 


which he was not extricated with his uſual good fortune, 
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He is concerned in a dangerous adventure with a certain gardener; ſu- 


j 


blimes his ideas, commences gallavt, and becomes acquainted with 


Miſs Emily Gauntlet, 


HE and ſome of his companions one day entered a gar- 
den in the ſuburbs, and having indulged their appetites, 
defired to know what ſatisfaction they muſt make for the 
fruit they had pulled. The gardener demanded what (in 
_ their opinion) was an exorbitant price, and they, with 
many opprobrious terms, refuſed to pay it. The pea- 
fant being ſurly and untractable, inſiſted upon his right; 
neither was he deficient or ſparing in the eloquence of 
vulgar abuſe, His gueſts attem to retreat; a ſcuffie 
enſued, in which [Peregrine loſt his cap ; and the gar- 
dener, being in danger, from the number of his foes, 
called to his wife to let looſe the dog, who inſtantly flew to 
his maſter's aſſiſtance, and, after haying tore the leg of one, 
and the ſhoulder of another, put the whole body of the 
ſcholars to flight. Enraged at the indignity which had 
been offered them, they ſolicited a reinforement of their 
friends, and, with Tom Pipes at their head, marched 
back to the field of battle, Their adverſary ſeeing them 
approach, called his apprentice, who worked at the other 
end of the nd, to his aſſiſtance, armed him with a 
mattock, while he himſelf wielded an hoe, bolted his door 
on the inſide, and, flanked with his man and maſtiff, 
waited the attack without flinching. He had not remain- 
ed three minutes in this poſture of defence, when Pipes, 
who acted as the enemy's forlorn hope, advanced to the 
gate, with great intrepidity, and clapping his foot to the 
oor, which was none of the ſtouteſt, with the execution 
and diſpatch of a petard, ſplit it into a thouſand pieces. 
This ſudden execution had an immediate effect upon the 
ny who retreated with great precipitation, and e- 
caped at a poſtern. But the maſter placed himſelf like 
another Hercules in the breach; and when _ bran» 
diſhing his cudgel, ſtepped forward to engage him, level- 
led his weapon with ſuch force and dexterity at his head, 
that, had the ſkull been made of penetrable ſtuff, the iron 
edge muſt have cleft his pate in twain. Caſemated as he 
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was; the inſtrument cut ſheer even to the bone, on which it 
ſtruck with ſuch amazing violence, chat ſparks of real fire 
were produced bythe collifion. And let not the incredulous 
reader pretend to doubt the truth of this phænomenon, un- 
til he ſhall have firſt peruſed the ingenious Peter Kolben's 
Natural Hiſtory of the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
inhabitants commonly uſe to ſtrike fire with the ſhin- 
bones of lions, 'which have been killed in that part of 
Africa. | . . X 


Pipes, h a little diſconcerted, far from being diſ- 
abled by the blow, in a trice retorted the compliment 
with his truncheon; which, had not his antagoniſt ex- 

itiouſly ſlipped his head aſide, would have laid him 

athleſs - acroſs his own ' threſhold z but, happily for 
him, he received the ſalutation upon nod, 6 oulder, 
which-craſhed beneath the ſtroke, and the hoe dropped 
inſtantly from his tingling hand. Tom perceiving, and 
being unwilling to forego the advantage r 
darted his head into the boſom of this ſon. of earth, and 
overtured him on the plain, being himſelf that inſtant 
aſſaulted by the maſtiff, who faſtened upon the outſide 
7 his chi * Feeling himſelf — 0 by this aſ- 
ailant in his rear, he quitted e gardener to 
the reſentment of his — 22 upon him 
in ſhoals, and, turning about, laid hold with both his 
hands of this ferocious animal's throat, which he ſqueez- 
ed with ſuch incredible force and perſeyerence, that the 
creature quitted his hold, his tongue lolled ont of his jaws, 
the blood ſtarted from his eyes, and he ſwung a lifeleſs 
trunk between the hands of his vanquiſner. FUE 

It was well for his maſter that he did not ex- 
iſt ! for by this time he was overwhelmeed by ſuch a 
multitude of foes, that his whole body ſcarce afforded 
points of contact to all the fiſts that drummed upon it, 
conſequently, to uſe a vulgar phraſe, his wind was al- 
moſt knocked out, before Pipes had leiſure to interpoſe 
in his behalf, and perſuade his offenders to deſiſt, by repre- 
ſenting that the wife had gone to alarm the neighbourhood, 
and that in all > A they would be intercepted -in 
their return. Y accordingly liſtened to his remon- 
ſtrances, and marghed homewards in triumph, leaving 
the gardener in the embraces of his mother earth, from 
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which he had not power to move when he was found by 
his diſconſolate helpmate and ſome friends, hom ſhe had 
aſſembled for his aſſiſtance. - Among theſe was a black- 
ſmith and farrier, who. took cognizance of his carcaſe, 
every limb of which having examined, he declared there 
Was no bone broke, and, taking out his fleam, blooded 
him plentifully as he lay. He was then conveyed to his 
bed, from which he was not able to ſtir during a whole 
month. His family —_— the pariſh, a formal 
complaint was made to the maſter of the ſchool, and Pe- 
regrine repreſented: as the ringleader of thoſe who com- 
mitted this barbarous aſſault. An inquiry was immediately 


ſet on foot, and thearticles of a; HY es t being fully prov- 
_ ed, our hero was ſentenced to l ſcverely-chaltiſed in the 


face of the whole-ſchool. This wasa difgrace, the tho 
of which his proud heart could not brook. He reſolved 
to make his ent rather than undergo the puniſh- 
ment to which he was doomed; and having fignified his 
ſentiments to his confederates, they promiſed, one and all, 
to ſtand by him, and either ſereen him from the chaſtiſe - 
ment, OT ſhare his fate. 1 112 we #111 YO 
Confiding'in this friendly proteſtation, he xred un · 
concerned on the day that was appointed for his puniſh- 
ment; and, when he was called to his deſtiny, advanc- 
ed towards the ſcene, attended by the greateſt part of 
the ſcholars, who intimated their determination to the 
maſter, and propoſed that Peregrine ſhould be forgiven. 
The ſuperior behaved with that dignity of demeanour 
which became his place, repreſented the folly and 
ſumption of their demand, reprehended them ſor thei 
audacious proceeding, and ordered every boy to his re- 
ſpective ſtation. They obeyed his command, and our 
unfortunate hero was publicly horſed, in terrorem of all 
whom it might concen . 
This diſgrace had a very ſenſible effect upon the mind 
of Peregrine, Who having by this time paſſed the four- 
teenth year of his age, began to adopt the pride and 
ſentiments of a man. Thus diſhonourably ſtigmatized, 
he was aſhamed to appear in public as uſual; he Was in- 
cenſed againſt his companions for their infidelity and ir- 
reſolution, and plunged into a profound · reverie that laſt- 
ed ſeveral weeks, during which he ſhook off his boyiſh 
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connections, and fired his view upon objects which he 
more worthy of his attention 
In the courſe of his gymnaſtie, exerciſes, at; which he 
was very expert, he contracted intimacies with ſeyeral 
youths who were greatly his ſuperiors in point of age, 
and who, pleaſed with his aſpiring genius and addreſs, 
introduced him into parties of gallantry which ſtrongly 
captivated his inclination. He was by nature particu- 
larly adapted for ſucceeding in adventures of this kind; 
over and above a moſt engaging perſon, that improved 
with his he poſſeſſed a dignified aſſurance, an a- 
phony ocity which enhanced the conqueſt of the 
air ho had the good fortune to enflave him, unlimited 
generoſity, and a fund of humour which never failed to 
pleaſe. was he deficient in the more ſolid accom- 
pliſhments.of youth t he had profited in his ſtudies be- 
yond expectation, and beſides that ſenſibility of diſcern- 
ment which is the foundation of taſte, and in conſe- 
quenee of which, he diſtinguiſhed and enjoyed the beau- 
ties of the claſſies, he had y given ſeveral ſpecimens 
of a very promiſing poetic talent. ua ri g 

With this complexion and theſe qualifications, no won- 
der that our hero attracted the notice and affections of 
the young Delias in town, whoſe hearts had juſt begun 
to flutter ſor they knew not what. Inquiries: were made 
concerning his condition; and no ſooner were his expec- 
tations, known, than he was invited and careſſed by all 
the parents, while their daughters vied with each other in 
treating him with particular complacency. He inſpired love 
and emulation wherever he appeared ; envy and jealous 
rage followed of courſe; ſo that he became a very deſirable, 

a very dangerous acquaintance. His moderation 
was not equal to his ſucceſs : his vanity took the lead of 
his paſſions, diſſipating his attention, which might other- 
wiſe have £xed him to one object; and he was poſſeſſed 
with che rage of increaſing the number of his conqueſts. 
With this view he frequented public walks, concerts, and 
aſſemblies, became remarkably rich and faſhionable in his 
clothes, gave entertainments to the ladies, and was in the 
utmoſt hazard of turning out a moſt egregious coxcomb. 

While his character thus wavered between the ridicule 
of ſome, and the regard of others, an accident happen- 


A 


eyes: among them her appearance produced an univerſal 

urmur of applauſe; 5 | | | 
ſhe danced; and were ench by 
——— —— of the 

fled their diff re at the ortune of her part - 

ner, — — — — finical werd that 
was too much engroſſed ' contemplation of his own 
perſon to diſeern — the favour of his fate. He 
did not hear, therefore eould not repine at theſe invectives; 
but while they imagined he indulged his vanity; a much 
more generous paſſion had taken poſſeſſion of his heart. 

Inſtead of that petulance of gaiety for which he had 
been diſtinguiſhed in his public appearance, he now gave 
manifeſt ſignus of confuſion and concern; he danced with 
an anxiety which 1m his performance, and bluſned 
to the eyes at every falſe ſtep he made. Though this ex- 
traordinary agitation was overlooked by the men, it could 
not efcape the obſervation of the ladies, who pereeived it 


with equal ſurpriſe and reſentment z and when Peregrine 


ed this fair unknown to her ſeat, expreſſed their pique 
in an affected titter, ich broke from every mouth at 
the ſame inſtant, as if all of them had been informed by 
the ſame ſpir ie. | een Rom 
Peregrine was nettled at this unmannerly mark of diſ- 
approbation, and, in order to increaſe their chagrin, en- 
deavoured to enter into particular converſation with their 
fair rwal. The young lady herſelf, who neither wanted 
penetration, nor the conſciouſneſs of her own accom- 
pliſnments, reſented their behaviour, though ſhe triumph- 
ed at the cauſe of it, and gave her partner all the eneou- 
ragement he could deſire. Her mother, who was pre- 
ſent, thanked him for his civility, in taking ſuch notice 
of a ſtranger; and he received a compliment of the ſame 
nature from the young gentlemen in boots, who was her 
own brother: , : * 24 218 : A 
If he was charmed with her appearance, he was q 
raviſhed” with her diſcourſe,” which was ſenſible, ſpint- 
ed, and gay. Her frank and ſprightly demeanour excit- 
Vol. 7A FM 


os i, 
ed his on confidence and good humour; and he defcrih- 
ed to her the characters of thoſe females who had ho- 
noured them with ſuch a ſpiteful mark of diſtinction, in 
terms ſo replete with humourous ſatire, that ſhe ſeemed 


to liſten with particular complaceney of attention, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed every nymph thus ridiculed wich ſuch a fgnif 


cant „ ag overwhelmed her with ehagrin and mor- 
tiſieation. In ſhort, they ſeemed to reliſh each other's 

converſation, during which our young Damon. acquitted 
himſelf with-great {kill in all the duties of - gallantry ; he 
laid hold of proper opportunities to expreſs his admiration 
of her charms, had recourſe to the ſilent rhetoric of ten- 
der looks, breathed divers inſidious ſighs, and attached 
himſelf wholly to her during the remaining part of the en- 


. ft fiogy oY rt ot gr og att giibg wn 
When the company broke up, he attended her to her 
lodgings, and took leave of her with a ſqueeze of the 
hand, after having. obtained. permiſſion to viſit her next 
morning; and-been informed by the mother that her name 
was Miſs Emilia Gauntlet. 7 0 ie 

All night long he cloſed not an eye, but amuſed him- 
ſelf with plans of pleaſure, which his imagination ſuggeſt- 
ed, in conſequence of this new, acquaintance, -He roſe 
with the lark, -adjuſted his hair into an agreeable; negli- 
gence of curl, and, dreſſing himſelf. in a genteel gray 
trock, trimmed with filver binding, waited with the ut- 
moſt impatience for the hour of ten, which no ſooner 
firuck than he hied him to the place of appointment, 
and, inquiring for Miſs Gauntlet, was ſhown into a par- 
lour. — he had not waited above ten minutes, when 
Emilia entered in a moſt enchanting undreſs, with all the 
graces of nature playing about her perſon, and in a mo- 
ment rivetted the chains of his ſlavery beyond the power 
of accident to unbind. 8 bite 
Her mother being ſtill a-bed, and her brother gone to 
give orders about the chaiſe, in which they propoſed to 
return that ſame day to their own habitation, he enjoyed 
her company tete a tete a whole hour, during which he 
' deflared his love in the moſt paſſionate terms, and beg- 
ge that he might be admitted into the number of thoſe 
ag mirers whom ſhe permitted to viſit and adore her. 


She affected to look upon his vows and proteſtations 2 
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the ordinary effects of ntry, and obligingly aſ- 
ſured revagy! that, _— * in that place, ſhe kr 
be glad to ſee. him often; but, as the ſpot on which ſhe 
reſided was at à conſiderable diſtance, ſhe could not ex- 
pect he would go ſo far upon ſuch, a trifling occaſion, as 
wa the trouble of providing himſelf with her mamma's 

To this favourable hint he anſwered. with all the eager- 
neſs of the moſt fervid paſſion, that he had uttered nothing 


but the genuine dictates of his heart; that he deſired no- 


thing ſo much as an opportunity of evincing the ſincerity 
of his profeſſions ; and that, though the lived at the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom, he would find means to lay him- 
ſelf at her feet, provided he could viſit her with her mo- 
ther's conſent, which he aſſured her he would not fail to 
ſolicit. = 7s a. ' . 

She then gave him to underſtand that her habitation 
was about ſixteen miles from Wincheſter, in a village 
which ſhe named, and where (as he could cafily collect 
from her diſcourſe) he would be no unwelcome gueſt. 

In the midſt of this communication they were joined 
by Mrs. Gauntlet, who received him with great courteſy, 
thanking him again for his politeneſs to Emy at the ball, 
and anticipated his intentions, by ſaying that ſhe ſhould 
be very glad to ſee him at her houſe, if ever his occaſions 
jhould call him that way. 6686 Tab zl 
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| CHAPTER XVIII. 
He inquites into the fituation of this young lady, with whom he is ena- 


moured; elopes from ſchool ; is found by the licutenant, conveyed to 
Wincheſter, and ſends a letter with a copy of verſes to his miſtreſs. 


Hs was tranſported with pleaſure at this invitation, which 
he aſſured her he ſhould; not neglect; and, after a little 
more converſation on general topics, took his leave of the 
charming Emilia, and her prudent mamma, who had per- 
ceived the firſt emotions of Mr. Pickle's paſſion for her 


daughter, and been at ſome paing to inquire about his fa- 
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Neither was ine leſs inquiſitive about᷑ the ſitua- 
tion and pedi of his new miſtreſs, who, he learned, 


was the only daughter of a field-officer, who died before 
he had it jn his power to make ſuitable proviſion- for his 
children; that the widow lived in a frugal, though decent 
manner, on her penſion, aſſiſted by the bounty of her re- 
lations 3 that the ſon carried arms as a volunteer in the 
company which his father had commanded ; and that 
Emilia had been educated in London, at the expence of 
2 rich uncle, who was ſeized with the whim of marrying 
at the age of fifty-five z in _conſequence-of which, his 
niece had returned to her mother, withont any vifible de- 
pendence, except on her own conduct and qualifications. 
This account, though it could not-dimimh his affec- 
tion, nevertheleſs alarmed his pride; for his warm ima- 
gination had exaggerated all his own proſpects z and he 
began to fear that his paſſion for Emilia might be thought 
to derogate from the dignity of his ſituation. The ſtruggle 
between his intereſt and love-produced a perplexity w 
had an evident effect upon his behaviour; he became pen- 
ſive, ſolitary, and peeviſh, avoided all public diverſions, 
and grew ſo remarkably negligent in his dreſs, that he Was 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable by his own acquaintance. This con- 
tention of thoughts continued ſeveral weeks, at the end of 
which the charms of Emilia triumphed over every other 
conſideration. Having received a fupply'of money from 


the commodore, who acted towards him with great gene- 
roſity, he ordered Pipes to put up ſome linen, and other 


neceſſaries, in a ſort of knapſack which he could conve- 
niently carry, and, thus attended, ſet. out early one morn- 
ing on foot for the village where his charmer lived, at 
which he arrived before two o'clock. un the afternoon 3 
having choſen this method of travelling, that his route 
might not be fo eaſily diſcovered, as it muſt have been, 
had he hired horſes, or taken a place in the ſtage coach, 
The firſt thing he did was to ſecure a/convenient lodg- 
ing at the inn where he dined ; then he ſhifted himſelf, 
and, according to the direction he had received, went to 
the houſe of Mrs. Gauntlet in a tranſport of joyous ex- 
pectation. As he approached the gate, his agitation in- 
creaſed, he knocked with impatience and concern, the 
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door opened, and he had actually aſked if Mrs. Gaunilet 


3 


— 


venture to truſt with ſuch a declaration. Perhaps ſhe was 
confirmed in this caution by her mother, who very wiſe- 
ly, in her civilities to him, maintained a ſort of ceremo- 
nious diſtance, which ſhe thought not only requiſite for 
the honour and intereſt of her family, but likewiſe for her 
own exculpation, ſhould ſhe ever be taxed with having 
encouraged or abetted him in the imprudent ſallies of his 
youth: Yet, notwithſtanding this affected reſerve, he was 
treated with ſuch diſtinction by both, that he was raviſh- 
ed with his fituation, and became more and more ena- 
moured every day. | WRT} 66 
While he remained under the influence of this ſweet 
intoxication, his abſence produced great diſturbance at 


Wincheſter. Mr. Jolter was grievouſly afflicted at his 


abrupt departure, which alarmed him the more, as it hap- 
pened after a long fit of melancholy which he had per- 
ceived in his pupil. He communicated his es rg. aud 
to the maſter of the ſchool, who adviſed him to appriſe 
the commodore of his nephewꝰs diſappearance, and in the 
mean time inquire at all the inns in town, whether he had 
hired horſes, or any ſort of carriage, for his conveyance, 
or was met with on the road by any perſon who could 
give an account of the direction in which he travelled. 
This was though performed with great diligence 
and minuteneſs, was altogether ineffectual; they could 
obtain no intelligence of the runaway. Mr. Trunnion 
was well nigh diſtracted at the news of his flight; he 
raved with great fury at the imprudence of Peregrine, 
whom, in his firſt tranſports, he damned as an ungrateful 
deſerter; then he curſed Hatchway and Pipes, who he 
ſwore had foundered the lad by their pernicious counſels; 
and, laſtly, transferred his - execrations upon Jolter, be- 
cauſe he had not kept a better look out: finally, he made 
an apoſtrophe to that ſon of a bitch the gout, which for 
the preſent diſabled him from ſearching for his nephew 
in perſon. That he might not, however, neglect any 
means in his power, he immediately diſpatched expreſſes 
to all the ſea-port towns on that coaſt, that he might be 
prevented from leaving the kingdom; and the lieutenant, 
at his own deſire, was ſent acroſs the country, in queſt of 
this young fugitive. ( 
Four days had he unſucceſsfully carried on his inquiries 
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was at home, before he perceived that the portreſs was 
no other than his dear Emilia. She was not without emo- 
tion at the unexpected fight of her lover, who inſtantly 
recognifing his charmer, obeyed the irreſiſtible impulſe of 
his love, and caught the fair creature in his arms. Nor 
did the ſeem offended at this forwardneſs of behaviour, 
which might have diſpleaſed another of a leſs open diſpo- 
ſition, or leſs uſed to the freedom of a ſenſible education; 
but her natural frankneſs had been encouraged and im- 
py by the eaſy and familiar intercourſe in which ſhe 
ad been bred ; and therefore, inſtead of reprimanding . 

him with a ſeverity-of look, ſhe with great good humour 
rallied him upon his aſſurance, which, the obſerved, was 
undoubtedly the effect of his own conſcious merit, and 
conducted him into a parlour, where he found her mo- 
ther, who in very polite terms expreſſed her ſatisfaction 
at ſeeing him within her houſe. — | 

After tea, Miſs Emy propoſed an evening walk, which 
they enjoyed through a variety of little copſes and lawns, 
watered by a moſt romantic ſtream, that quite enchanted 
the imagination of Peregrine. | 

It was late before they returned from this agreeable ex. 
curſion; and when our lover wiſhed the ladies good night, 
Mrs. Gauntlet infiſted upon his ſtaying to ſupper, and 
treated him with particular demonſtrations of regard and 
affection. As her economy was not encumbered with an 
unneceſſary number of domeſtics, her own preſence was 
often required in different parts of the houſe; fo that the 
young gentleman was ſupplied with frequent opportuni- 
ties of promoting his ſuit, by all the tender oaths and in- 
finuations that his paſſion could ſuggeſt. He proteſted 
her idea had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion of his heart, that, 
ſinding himſelf unable to ſupport her abſence one day 
longer, he had quitted his ſtudies, and left his governor 
by ſtealth, that he might viſit the object of his adoration, 
and be bleſſed in her company for a few days without in- 
terruption. | 

She liſtened to his addrefſes with ſuch affability as de- 
noted approbation and delight, and gently chid him as a 
thoughtlefs truant, but carefully avoided the confeſſion of 
a mutual flame; becauſe ſhe diſcerned, in the midſt of 
all his tenderneſs, a levity of pride which ſhe durſt not 
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ith great accuracy, when, reſolving to return by Win- 
er where- he hoped to meet with ſome hints of in- 
telli yo which he might profit in his future ſearch, 
he firuck the common road to take the benefit of a 
nearer cut, and finding himſelf benighted near a village, 
took up his lodgings at the firſt inn to which his horſe 
directed him. Having beſpoke ſomething for ſupper, and 
retired to his chamber, where he amuſed himſel with pl 

ipe, he heard a confuſed- noiſe of ruſtic jollity, which 
3.54 all of a ſudden interrupted, after a ſhort pauſe his 
car was ſaluted with the voice of Pipes, who, at the ſoli- 
citation of the company, began to entertain them with a 


ſong. | 

—— inſtantly recognized the well known ſound, 
in which indeed he could not poſſibly be miſtaken, as no- 
thing in nature bore the leaſt reſemblance to it; he threw 
his pipe into the chimney, and, ſnatching up one of his 
piſtols, ran immediately to the apartment from whence 
the voice iſſued z he no ſooner entered, than diſtinguiſh- 
ing his old ſhip-mate in a crowd of country peafants, he 
in a moment ſprung upon him, and, clapping his piſtol 
to his breaſt, exclaimed,' Damn you, Pipes, you are 2 
dead man, if you don't immediately produce young maſ- 
ter. | FA 
This menacing application had a much greater e 
upon the company — upon Tom, who looking at the 
lieutenant with great — replied, Ys ſol 
can, Mr. Hatchway.” © What | ſafe and ſound?” cried 
the other. As a roach,” anſwered ripen ſo much to 
the ſatisfaction of his friend Jack, that he ſhook him by 
the hand, and deſired him to proceed with his ſong. This 
being performed, and the reckoning diſcharged, the two 
friends adjourned to the other room, where the lieutenant 
was informed of the manner in which the young gentle- 
man had made his elopement from college, as well as of 
the other particulars of his preſent ſituation, as far as they 
had fallen within the ſphere of the relator's comprehen- 
ſion. ; 
While they ſat thus conferrin together, Peregrine, 
having taken leave of his miſtreſs for the night, came 
home, and was not a little ſurpriſed when Hatchway, en- 


tring his chamber in his ſea attitude, _ out his hand 
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by way of ſalutation. His old pupil received him, as uſual, 
ba . and exprefled- his aſtoniſhment at 
meeting him ii that ; but when he underſtood the 
dae e - of his er" BR gon, 
and, his viſage glowing with indignation, told hi was 
old enough to — judge of his own conduct, and, when 
he ſho Thee it convenient, would return of himſelf; but 
thoſe who thought he was to be. compelled to his duty 
would find themſelves egregiouſly miſtaken.1 
The lieutenant aſſured him, that, for: his own part, he 
had no intention to offer him the leaſt violence; but at 
the ſame time he repreſented to him the danger of in- 
cenſing the commodore, who was already almoſt diſtract- 
ed on account of his abſence; and, in ſhort, conveyed his 
arguments, which were equally obvious and valid, in ſuch 
expreſſions of friendſhip and reſpect, that Peregrine yield- 
ed to his remonſtrances, and promiſed to accompany him 
next day to Wincheſter. 8 23 
Hatchway, overjoyed at the ſucceſs of his negotiation, 
went immediately to the hoſtler, and beſpoke a pbſt-chailc 
for Mr. Pickle and his man, with whom he afterwards in- 
dwged himſelf in a double cann of rumbo, and, when the 
night was pretty far advanced, left the lover to his repoſe, 
or rather to the thorns of his own meditation; for he ſlept 


not one moment, being inceflantly tortured with the pro- 


ſpect of parting from his divine Emilia, who had now ac- 
quired the — abſolute empire over his ſoul. One mi- 
nute He propoſed to depart early in the morning, withou- 
ſeeing this enchantreſs, in whoſe bewitching preſence he 
durſt not truſt his own reſolution. Then the thoughts ci 
leaving her in ſuch an abrupt and diſreſpectful manner in- 
terpoſcd in favour of his love and honour. This war of 
ſentiments kept him all night upon the rack, and it was 
time to riſe before he had determined to viſit his charm- 
er, and candidly impart the motives that induced him to 
leave her. | 5 
He accordingly repaired to her mother's houſe with a 
heavy heart, being attended to the gate by Hatchway, who 
did not chooſe to leave him alone; and, being admitted, 
found Emilia juſt riſen, and, in his opinion, more beauti- 
ful than ever. | 
Alarmed at his early viſit, and the gloom that over- 
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ſpread his countenance, the Rood in ſilent expectation of 

hearing ſome melancholy tidings ; and it was not till after 
a conſiderable pauſe that he collected reſolution enough 
to tell her he was come to take his leave. Though the 
{trove to conceal her ſorrow, nature was not to be ſup- 
prefſed z eyery feature of her countenance faddened in a 
moment, and it was not without the utmoſt difficulty that 
ſhe kept her lovely eyes from overflowing. He ſaw the 
ſituation of her thoughts, and, in order to alleviate her 
concern, aſſured her he ſhould find means to ſee her again 
in a very few weeks; meanwhile, he communicated his 
reaſons for departing, in which ſhe readily acquieſced ; 
and having mutually conſoled each other, their tranſports 


of grief ſubſided, and before Mrs. Gauntlet came down 


ſtairs they were in a condition to behave with great de- 
cency and reſignation, 

This good lady expreſſed her concern when ſhe learn- 
ed his reſolution, ſaying, ſhe hoped his occaſions and in- 
clination would permit him to favour them with his agree- 
able company another time. 

The lieutenant, who began to be uneaſy at Peregrine”s 

ſtay, knocked at the door, and being introduced by his 
friend, had the honour of breakfaſting with the ladies; 
on which occaſion his heart received tach a rude ſhock 
from the charms of Emilia, that he afterwards made a 
merit with his friend of having conitrained himſelf fo far 
as to ſorbear commencing his profeſſed rival. 
At length they bade adieu to their kind entertainers, 
and in leſs than an hour e out from the inn, arrived 
about two o'clock in Wincheſter, where Mr. Jolter was 
overwhelmed with joy at their appearance. 

The nature of this adventure being unknown to all ex- 
cept thoſe who could be depended upon, every body who 
inquired about the cauſe of Peregrine's abſence, was told 
that he had been with a relation in the country, and the 
maſter condeſcended to overlook his indifcretion ; ſo that 
Hatchway, ſeeing every thing ſettled to the ſatisfaction 
of his friend, returned to the garriſon, and gave the com- 
modore an account of his expedition. 

The old gentleman was very much ſtartled when he 
heard there was a lady in the caſe, and very emphatically 


obſerved, that a man had better be ſucked into the gulf 
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of Florida, than once get into the indraught of a woman; 
becauſe, in one caſe, he may with good pilotage bring out 
his veſſel ſafe between the Bahamas and the Indian ſhore; 
but in the other there is no outlet at all, and it is in vain 
to ſtrive againſt the current; ſo that of courſe he muſt be 
embayed, and run chuck upon a lee- ſhore. He reſolved, 
therefore, to lay the ſtate of the caſe before Mr. Gama- 
hel Pickle, and concert fuch meafures with him as ſhould 
be thought likelieſt to detach his ſon from the purſuit of 
an idle amour, which could not fail of interfering in a 
dangerous manner with the plan of his education. 

In the mean time, Perry's ideas were totally engroſſed 
by his amiable miſtreſs, who, whether he ſlept or waked, 
was ſtill preſent in his imagination, which produced the 
following ſtanzas in her praiſe, | 


I. 
Adieu, ye ſtreams that ſmoothly flow, 
Ye vernal airs that ſoftly blow, 
Ye Ex by blooming ſpring array'd, 
Ye birds that warble through the ſhade. 


11, 
Unhurt from you my ſoul could fly, 
Nor drop one tear, nor heave one figh; 
But forc'd from Celia's charms to part, 
All joy deſerts my drooping heart. 
in | 


O! fairer than the roſy morn, 

When flowers the dewy ficlds adorn ; 
Unſullied as the genial ray, 

That warms the balmy breeze of May. 


IV. 
Thy charms divinely bright appear 

And add new ſplendour to the year; 
Improve the day with freſh delight, 


And gild with joy the dreary night! 


This juvenile production was encloſed in a very tender 
billet to Emilia, and committed to the charge of Pipes, 
who was ordered to ſet out for Mrs. Gauntlet's habitation 
with a preſent of veniſon, and a compliment to the la- 
dies; and directed to take ſome opportunity of delivering 


the letter to Miſs, without the knowledge of her mamma. 


a- 


8 
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His meſſenger meets with a misfortune, to which he applies a very cx. 
traordinary expedicnt, that is attended with ſtrange conſequences. 


{648 | 1 | 


As a ſtage-coach paſſed within two miles of the village 
where ſhe lived, Tom bargained with the driver for a ſeat 
on the box, and - accordingly departed on this meſſage, 
though he was indifferently qualified for commiſſions of 
ſuch a nature: Having received particular | injunctions 
about the letter, he reſolved to make that the chief object 
of his care, and very ſagaciouſly. conveyed it between his 
ſtocking and the ſole of his foot, where he thought it 
would be perfectly ſecure from all injury and accident, 
Here it remained until he arrived at the inn where he had 
formerly. lodged, when, after having refreſhed himſelf 
with a draught of beer, he pulled off his ſtocking, and 
found the poor billet ſullied with duſt, and torn in a thou- 
ſand tatters by the motion of his foot in walking the laſt 
two miles of his journey. Thunderſtruck at this pheno- 
menon, he uttered a long and loud wwhew which was 
ſucceeded by an exclamation of Damn my old ſhoes! 
a bite by God !” then he reſted his elbows on the table, 
and his forehead upon his two fiſts, and in that attitude 
deliberated with himſelf upon the means of remedying 
this misfortune. | 

As he was not diſtracted by a vaſt number of ideas, he 
ſoon concluded, that his beſt expedient would be to em- 


ploy the clerk of the pariſh, who he knew was a great 


ſcholar, to write another epiſtle according to the direc- 
tions he ſhould give him; and never dreaming that the 
mangled original would in the leaſt facilitate this ſcheme, 
he very wiſely committed it to the flames, that it might 
never riſe up in judgment againſt him. 

Having taken this wiſe ſtep, he went in queſt of the 
ſcribe, to whom he communicated his buſineſs, and pro- 
miſed a full pot by way of gratification. The clerk, who 
was alſo ſchoolmaſter, proud of an opportunity to diſtin- 
guiſh his talents, readily undertook the taſk ; and repair- 
ing with his employer to the inn, in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour produced a morſel of eloquence ſo much ta 
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the ſatisfaction of Pipes, that he ſqueezed his hand by 
way of acknowled t, and doubled his allowance of 
beer. This being diſcuſſed, our courier betook himſelf to 
the houſe of Mrs. Gauntlet, with the haunctr of veniſon 
aud this ſuccedaneous letter, and delivered his meſſage to 
the mother, who received it with great reſpect, and many 
kind inquiries about the benen welfare of his maſter, 
attempting to tip the meſſenger a crown, which he abſo- 
lutely reſuſed to _ in conſequence of Mr. Pickle”; 
repeated caution; While the old gentlewoman turned to 
a ſervant, in order to give directions about the diſpoſal of 
the preſent, Pipes looked upon this as a favourable occa- 
ſion to tranſact his buſineſs with Emilia, and therefore 
ſhutting one eye, with a jirk of his thumb towards his teſt 
ſhouldtr, and x molt fignificant twiſt of his countenance, 
he beckoned the young lady into another room, as if he 
had been fraught with ſomething of conſequence, which 
he wanted to impart. She underitood the hint, howſo- 


ever ſtrangely communicated, and, by ſtepping to one ſide | 


of the room, gave him an opportunity of ſlipping the epil- 
tle into her hand, which he gently ſqueezed at the ſame 
time in token of regard; then throwing a fide glance at 


the mother, whoſe back was turned, clapped his finger on 


the fide of his noſe, thereby recommending ſecrecy and 
diſcretion. | WY 4 2 : 
Emilia conveying the letter into her boſom, could not 
help ſmiling at Tom's politeneſs and dexterity ; but leſt 
her mamma ſhould detect him in the execution of his 
pantomime, ſhe broke off this intercourſe of ſigns, by aſk- 
ing aloud when he propoſed to ſet out on his return to 
Wincheſter. When he anſwered, *"To-mortow morn- 
ing,” Mrs. Gauntlet recommended him to the hoſpitality: 
of her own footman, defiring him to make much of Mr. 
Pipes below, where he was kept to ſupper, and very cor- 
dially entertained, Our young heroine, impatient to read 
her lover's billet, which made her heart throb with raptur- 
ous expectation, retired to her chamber as ſoon as poſſible, 
with a view of peruſing the contents, which were theſe :— 


Divine empreſs of my ſoul ! 


If che refulgent flames of your beauty had not evapo- 
rated the particles of my tranſported bram, and ſcorched 
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my intellects into a cinder of ſtolidity, perhaps the re- 
ſplendency of my paſſion might ſhine illuſtrious through 
ſable curtain of my ink, and in ſublimity tranſcend 
the galaxy itſelf, though wafted on the pinions of a 
gray gooſe quilt! But ah I celeſtial enchantreſs ] the ne- 
cromancy of thy tyrannical charms hath fettered my fa- 
culties with adamantine chains, which, unleſs thy com- 
paſſion ſhall melt, I muſt eternally remain in the Tartarean 
gulf of diſmal deſpair. Vouchſafe, therefore, O thou 
brighteſt luminary of this terreſtrial ſphere ! to warm as 
well as ſhine z and let the genial rays of thy benevolence 
melt the icy emanations of thy difdain, which hath fro- 
zen up the ſpirits of angelic pre-eminence ! thy moſt egre- 
gious admirer and ſuperlative ſlave, = 
; O04» PerEGRINE Pick. 
Never was aſtoniſhment more perplexing than that of 
Emilia, when the read this curious compoſition, which 
ſhe repeated verbatim three times before ſhe would credit 
the evidence of her own ſenſes. She began to fear in 
good earneſt that love had produced a diſorder in her lo- 
ver's underſtanding z but after a thouſand conjectures, by 
which the attempted to account for this extraordinary 
fuſtian of ſtyle, the concluded that it was the effect of 
mere levity, calculated to ridicule the paſſion he had for- 
merly profeſſed. Irritated by this ſuppoſition, ſhe re- 
lolved to baulk his triumph with affected indifference, 
and in the-mean time endeavour to expel him from that 
place which he poſſeſſed within her heart: And indeed, 
ſuch a victory over her inclinations might have been ob- 
tained without great difficulty; for the enjoyed an eaſi- 
neſs-of temper that could accommodate itſelf to the emer - 
gencies of her fate; and her vivacity, by amuſing her 
imagination, preſerved her from the keener ſenſations of 
ſorrow. Thus determined and diſpoſed, ſhe did not ſend 
any ſort of anſwer, or the leaſt token of remembrance 
by Pipes, who was ſuffered to depart with a general com- 
— from the mother, and arrived at Wincheſter the 
next day. * 
Peregrine's eyes ſparkled when he faw his m 
come in, and he ſtretched out his hand in full confidence 
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tion; but how was he confounded, when he found his 


hope ſo cruelly diſappointed ! In an inſtant his counte- 
nance fell. He ſtood for ſome time ſilent and abaſhed, 
then thrice repeated the interrogation of What ! not 


one word from Emilia?” And dubious of his couriers 
diſcretion, inquired minutely into all the particulars of 
his reception, He aſked, if he had ſeen the young lady; 
if ſhe was in good health; if he had found, an opportu- 
nity of delivering his letter, and how ſhe looked, when he 
put it into her hand? Pipes anſwered, That he had ne- 
ver ſeen her in better health or higher ſpirits ; that he 
had managed matters ſo as not only to preſent the billet 
unperceived, but alſo to aſł her commands in private be- 
fore he took his leave, when ſhe told him that the letter 
required no reply. This laſt circumſtance he conſidered 
as a manifeſt mark of diſreſpect, and gnawed his lips with 
reſentment. Upon further reflection, however, he ſup- 
ow that ſhe could not conveniently; write by the meſ- 
ger, and would undoubtedly favour him by the poſt. 
This conſideration conſoled him for the preſent, and he 
waited impatiently for the fruits of his hope; but after he 
had ſeen eight days elapſed without reaping the ſatisfac- 
tion with which he had flattered himſelf, his temper for- 
ſook him, he raved againſt the whole ſex, and was ſeized 
with a fit of ſullen chagrin; but his pride in a little time 
came to his aſſiſtance, and reſcued him from the horrors 
of the melancholy fiend. He reſolved. to retort her own 
neglect upon his teful miſtreſs; his countenance 
822 reſumed its former ſerenity ; and by 
is time he was pretty well cured of his foppery, he ap- 
peared again at public diverſions with an air of gaiety and 
unconcern, that Emilia might have a. chance of hearing 
how much, in all likelihood, he diſregarded her diſdain. 
There are never wanting certain officious perſons, who 
take pleaſure in promoting intelligence of this ſort. His 
behaviour ſoon reached * ears of Miſs Gauntlet, and 
confirmed her in the opinion ſhe had conceived from his 
letter; ſo that ſhe fortified herſelf in her former ſenti- 
ments, and bore his indifference with great philoſophy. 
Thus a correſpondence which had commenced with all 
the tenderneſs and ſincerity of love, and every promiſe 
of duration, was interrupted in its infancy by a miſunder- 
7 . 
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ſtanding occaſioned by the ſimplicity of Pipes, who never 
once reflected upon the conſequences: of his deceit. 

Though their mutual paſſion was by theſe means ſup- 
ed for the preſent, it was not altogether extinguiſhed, 
t glowed in ſecret, though even to themſelves unknown, 
until an oceaſion, which afterwards: offered, blew up the 
latent flame, and love reſumed his empire in their breaſts. 
While they moved, as it were, without the ſphere of 
each other's atttaction, the commodore fearing that Perry 
was in danger of involving himſelf in fome pernicious 
engagement, refolved, by advice of Mr. Jolter and his 
friend-the'pariſh prieſt, to recal him from the place where 
he had contracted ſuch imprudent connections, and fend 
him to the univerſity, where his education might be com- 
pleted, and his fancy i weaned. from alt puerile amuſe- 
This plan had been propoſed to his own father, who, as 
hath been already obſerved, ſtood always neuter in every 
thing that concerned his eldeſt ſon; and as for Mrs. 
ſne had never _ name mentioned ſince his 
de re, with any ee of temper or tranquillity, ex- 
eee 
way of being ruined by this indiſcreet amour. It was 
then ſhe began to applaud her own foreſight, which had 
diſcerned the mark of reprobation in that vicious boy, and 
launched out in compariſon between him and Gammy, 
who, ſhe: obſerved, was a child of uncommon parts and 
ſolidity, and, with the bleſſing of God, would be a com- 
fort to his ts, and an ornament to the family. 
Should 1 affirm that this favourite, whom ſhe com- 
mended ſo much, was in every reſpect the reverſe of what 
ſhe deſcribed; that he was a boy of mean capacity, and, 
though remarkably diſtorted in his body, much more 
crooked in his diſpoſition z and that ſhe had perſuaded 
her huſband to eſpouſe her opinion, though it was con- 
trary to common ſenſe, as well as to his own perception 
I am afraid the reader will think I repreſent a monſter 
that never exiſted in nature, and be apt to condemn the 
economy of my invention; nevertheleſs, there is nothin 
more true than every circumſtance of what I have ad- 
vanced ; and I wiſh the picture, ſingular as it is, may 
not be thought to reſemble more than one original, 
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Peregtine is ſummoned to attend his uncle; -is more and more hated by 
bis n mother; appeals to his father, whoſe cundeſcenſion is de- 


ur, waving theſe reſlections, let us return to Pere- 
grine, ho received a ſummons to attend his uncle, and 
in a few days arrived with Mr. Jolter and Pipes at the 
gatriſon, which he filled with joy and ſatisfaction. The 
alteration: which, during his abſence, had happened in 
his perſon, was very favoutable in his appearance, which, 
from that of a comely boy, was converted into that of a 
moſt engaging youth. He was already taller than a middle 
ſized man, his ſhape aſcertained, his ſinews well knit, his 
mien greatly improved, and his whole figure. as elegant 
and graceful as if it had been caſt in the mould with 
the Apollo of Belvidere. - 1410 

Such an outſide could not fail of prepoſſeſſing 2 
in his favour. The commodore, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantageous reports he had heard, found his expectation 
exceeded in the perſon of Peregrine, and 2 his ap- 
probation in the moſt ſanguine terms. Mrs. Trunnion 
was ſtruck with his genteel addreſs, and received him 
with uncommon marks of complacency and affection; he 
was careſſed by all the people in the neighbourhood, who, 
while they admired his accompliſhments, could not help 
pitying his infatuated mother, for being deprived of that 
unutterable delight which any other parent would have 
enjoyed in the contemplation of ſuch an amiable ſon. 

Divers efforts were made by ſome well-diſpoſed people, 
to conquer, if poſſible, this monſtrous prejudice ; but 
their endeavours, inſtead of curing, ſerved. only to in- 
flame the diſtemper, and ſhe never could be. prevailed 
upon to indulge him with the leaſt mark of maternal re- 
gard. On the contrary, her original diſguſt degenerated 
into ſuch inveteracy of hatred, that ſhe left no ſtone un- 
turned, to alienate the commodore's affection for this her 
innocent child, and even practiſed the moſt malicious de- 
famation to accompliſh her purpoſe. Every day did ſhe 
abuſe her huſband's ear with ſome forged inſtance of Pe- 
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would reach the commodore's knowledge at night. 
Accordingly Mr. Pickle uſed to tell him at the club, 
that his | favourite had ridiculed him in ſuch a 
company, and aſperſed his ſpouſe upon another occa- 
ſion; and thus retail the little ſcandalous iſſue of his own 
wife's inyention. Luckily for Peregrine, the commodore 
paid no great regard to the authority of bis informer, be- 
cauſe he knew from what channel his intelligence flowed ; 
beſides, the youth had a ſtaunch friend in Mc. Hatchway, 
who never failed to vindicate him when he was thus un- 
juſtly accuſed, and always found ment enough to 
confute the aſſertions of his enemies. But, though un- 


ples, and deaf to the remonſtrances of the lieutenant, 
Perry was provided with a bulwark ſtrong enough to de- 
fend him from all ſuch aſſaults- This was no other than 
his aunt, whoſe regard for him was perceived to increaſe 
in the ſame proportion as his own mother's diminiſhed ; 
and indeed the augmentation of the one was, in all pro- 
"bility, owing to the decreaſe of the other; for the two 
ladies, with great civility, performed all the duties of 
good neighbourhood, and hated each other moſt. piouſly 
in their hearts. | 

Mrs. Pickle having been diſobliged at the ſplendour of 
her ſiſter's new equipage, had, ever ſince that time, in 
the courſe of her viſiting, endeavoured to make people 
merry with ſatirical jokes on the poor lady's infirmities z 
and Mrs. Trunnion ſeized the very, firſt opportunity of 
making repriſals, by inveighing againſt her unnatural be- 
haviour to her own child; ſo that Peregrine, as on the 
e, one hand he was abhorred, ſo on the other was he careſ- 
ſed, in conſequence of this contention; and I firmly be- 
o lieve that the moſt effectual method of deſtroying his in- 
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e tenaneing him at his father's houſe; but, whether this 
conjecture be reaſonable or chimerical, certain it is the 
experiment was never tried, and therefore Mr. Peregrine 
ct an no riſk of being diſgraced. The commodore, who aſ- 


de- ſumed, and juſtly too, the whole merit of his education, 
— was now as proud of the youth's improvements, as if he 


had actually been his own offspring; and ſometimes his 
Vel. 11, Fn | MY H 


regrine's ingratitude to his uncle, well knowing that it 


nion had been dubious of the young gentleman's princi- 


tereſt at the garriſon, would have been the ſhow of coun- 
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affection roſe to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, that he verily 
believed him to be the iſſue of his own loins. Notwith- 
ſtanding this favourable predicament in which our hero 
ſtood with his aunt and her huſband, he could not help 
feeling the injury he ſuffered from the caprice of his mo- 
ther ; and though the gaiety of his diſpoſition hindered 
him from afflicting himſelf with reflections of any gloomy 
caſt, he did not fail to foreſee that, if any ſudden acci- 
dent ſhould deprive him of the commodore, he would in 
all likelihood and himſelf in a very diſagreeable ſituation. 
Prompted by this conſideration, he one evening accom- 
nied his uncle to the club, and was introduced to his 
— before that worthy gentleman had the ſeaſt ink- 

ling of his arrival. 4 
Mr. Gamaliel was never ſo diſconcerted as at this ren- 
counter. His own diſpoſition would not ſuffer him to 
do any thing that might create the leaſt diſturbance, or 
interrupt his evening's enjoyment 3 fo ſtrongly was he 
impreſſed with the terror of his wife, that he durſt not 
yield to the tranquillity of his temper z and, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, his inclination was perfectly neutral. Thus 
diſtracted between different motives, w Perry was 
preſented to him, he fat filent and abſorbed, as if he did 
not, or would not perceive the application; and when he 
was urged to declare himſelf by the youth, who patheti- 
cally begged to know how he had incurred his difpleaſure, 
he anſwered in a peeviſh ſtrain, © Why, good now, child, 
what would you have me to do? your mother can't abide 
ou.” “ If my mother is ſo unkind, I will not call it un- 
natural (faid Peregrine, the tears of indignation ſtarting 
from his eyes), as to baniſh me from her preſence and 
affection, without the leaſt caufe aſſigned, I hope you 
will not be ſo unjuſt as to eſpouſe her barbarous preju- 
dice. Before Mr. Pickle had time to reply to this ex- 
poſtulation, for which he was not at all prepared, th: 
commodore interpoſed, and enforced his favourite's re- 
monſtrance, by telling Mr. Gamaliel, that he was :- 
ſhamed to ſee any man drive in ſuch a miſerable manner 
under his wife's petticoat.“ As for my own part (fail 
he, raiſing his voice, and aſſuming a look of importance 
and command), before I would ſuffer myſelf to be ſteerec 
all weathers by any woman in Chriſtendom, d'ye ſee, 1 
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raiſe ſuch a hurricane about her ears, that Here he was 
interrupted by Mr. Hatchway, who, thruſting his head 
towards the door, in the attitude of one that liſtens, cried, 
« Ahey ] there's your ſpouſe come to pay us a viſit.” 
Trunnion's features that inſtant adopted a new diſpoſi- 
tion: Fear and confuſion took poſſeſhon of his counte- 
nance z his voice, from a tone of vociferation, ſunk into 
a whiſper of “ Sure _ muſt be miſtaken, Jack 3? and 
in great perplexity he wiped off the ſweat which had 
ſtarted on his forehead at this falſe alarm. The lieute- 
nant having thus puniſhed him for the rhodomontade he 
had uttered, told him with an arch ſneer, that he was 
deceived with the ſound. of the outward door creaking 
upon its hinges, which he miſtook for Mrs. Trunnion's 
voice, and defired him to proceed with his admonitions 
to Mr. Pickle. It is not to be denied that this arrogance 
was a little unſeaſonable in the commodore, who was in 
all reſpects as effectually ſubdued to the dominion of his 
wife, as the perſon whoſe ſubmiſſion he then ventured to 
condemn, with this difference of diſpoſition—Trunnion's 
ſubjection was like that of a bear, checquered with fits of 
ſurlineſs and rage; whereas Pickle bore the yoke like an 
ox, without repining. No wonder then that this indo- 
lence, this ſluggiſhneſs, this ſtagnation of temper, ren- 
dered Gamaliel incapable of withſtanding the arguments 
and importunity of his friends, to which he at length 
ſurrendered. He acquieſced in the juſtice of their ob- 
ſervations, and, taking his ſon by the hand, promiſed to 
_—_ him for the future with his love and fatherly pro- 
tection. 

But this laudable reſolution did not laſt: Mrs. Pickle, 
ſtill dubious of his conſtancy, and jealous of his commu- 
nication with the commodore, never failed to interrogate 
him every night about the converſation that happened at 
the club, and regulate her exhortations _— to the 
intelligence ſhe received. He was no ſooner, therefore, 
ſafely conveyed to bed (that academy in which all nota- 
ble wives communicate their lectures), than her catechiſm 
began; and ſhe in a moment perceived ſomething re- 
luctant and equivocal in her huſband's anſwers. Arouſed 
at this diſcovery, ſhe employed her influence and ſkill 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he diſcloſed * circumſtance of 
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what had happened; and, after having ſuſtained a moſt 
ſevere rebuke for his ſimplicity — — humbled 
himſelf ſo far as to promiſe that he would next day annul 
the condeſcenſions he had made, and for ever renounce 
the ungracious object of her diſguſt. This undertaking 
was punctually performed in a letter to the commodore, 
which ſhe berlelf dictated, in theſe words: 


«SIR, 

« Whereas my good-nature being laſt night impoſed 
upon, I was perſuaded to countenance and promiſe, I 
know not what, to that vicious youth, whoſe parent J 
have the misfortune to be; I deſire you will take notice 
that I revoke all ſuch countenance _ promiſes, and ſhall 
never look upon that man as my friend, who will hence- 

forth in ſuch à cauſe ſolicit, 

| Sir, yours, &c. 

| Gan. PickLE.” 


— At.. i. r 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Trunnion is enraged at the conduct of Pickle. Peregrine reſents the in- 
— of his mother, to whom he explains his ſentiments in a letter. 
entered at the univerſity of Oxford, where he fignalizes himſelf as 

a youth of an enterpriſing genius. | 


UnsetaraBLe were the tranſports of rage to which 
Trunnion was incenſed by this abſurd renunciation : He 
tore the letter with his gums (teeth he had none), ſpit 
with furious grimaces, in token of the contempt he en- 
tertained for the author, whom he not only damned as a 
louſy, ſcabby, naſty, ſcurvy, ſculking, lubberly noodle, 
but reſolved to challenge to fingle combat with fire and 
ſword ; but he was diffaaded from this violent meaſure, 
and appeaſed by the intervention and advice of the lieu- 
tenant and Mr, Jolter, who repreſented the meſſage as 
the effect of the poor man's infirmity, for which he was 
rather an object of pity than of reſentment z and turned 
the ſtream of his indignation againſt the wife, whom he 
reviled accordingly. Nor did Peregrine himſelf bear with 
patience this injurious declaration, the nature of which 
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he no ſooner underſtood from Hatchway, than equally 


ſhocked and exaſperated, he retired to his apartment, 
and, in the firft emotions of his ire, produced the fol- 
lowing epiſtle, which was immediately conveyed to his 
mother. | 1 


« Maran, 

« Hap nature formed me a bugbear to the ſight, and 
inſpired me with a ſoul as vicious as my body was de- 
teſtable, perhaps I might have enjoyed particular marks 
of your affection and applauſe feeling you have perſe- 
cuted me with ſuch unnatural averſion, for no other vi- 
ſible reaſon than that of my differing ſo widely in ſhape, 
as well as diſpoſition, from that 2 urchin who 1s 
the object of your tenderneſs and care, If thoſe be the 
terms on which alone I can obtain your favour, I pray 
God you may neyer ceaſe to hate, Madam, 

| Your much injured fon, 
PEREGRINE PICKLE.” 


This letter, which nothing but his paſſion and inexpe- 
rience could excuſe, had ſuch an effect upon his mother, 
as may be eaſily conceived, She was enraged to a de- 
gree of phrenzy againſt the writer; though at the ſame 
time ſhe conſidered the whole as the production of Mrs. 
Trunnion's particular pique, and repreſented it to her 
huſband as an inſult that he was bound in honour to re- 
ſent, by breaking off all correſpondence with the commo- 
dore and his family. This was a bitter pill to Gamaliel, 
who, through a long courſe of years, was ſo habituated 
to Trunnion's company, that he could as eafily have 
parted with a limb, as have relinquiſhed the club all at 
once. He therefore ventured to repreſent his own inca- 
pacity to follow her advice, and begged that he might at 
leaſt be allowed to drop the wks; Fab gradually; pro- 
teſting that he would do his endeavour to give her all 
manner of ſatisfaction. 

Meanwhile preparations were made for Pereprine's 
departure to the univerſity, and in a few weeks he ſet out 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age, accompanied by the 
ſame attendants who ved with him at Wincheſter. His 
uncle laid ſtrong injunctions upon him to avoid the com- 
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y of immodeſt women, to mind his learning; to let 
kim hear of his welfare as often as he could ſpare time to 
write, and ſettled his appointments at the rate of five 
hundred a year, including his governor's ſalary, which 
was one fifth part of the fm. Phe heart of our young 
gentleman dilated at the proſpect of the figure he thould 
make with ſuch an handſome annuity, the management 
of which was left to his own diſcretion; and he amuſed 
his imagination with the moſt agreeable reveries during 
his journey to Oxford, which he performed in two days. 
Here being introduced to the head of the college, to 
whom he had been recommended, accommodated with 
pes apartments, entered as gentleman commoner in 

e books, and provided with a judicious tutor, inſtead 
of returning to the ſtudy of Greek and Latin, in which 
he thought himſelf already ſufficiently inſtructed, he re- 
newed his acquaintance with ſome of his old ſchool- 
fellows, whom he found in the ſame ſituation, and was 
by them initiated in all the faſhionable diverſions of the 
| ry 3 
It was not long before he made himſelf remarkable for 
his ſpirit and humour, which were ſo acceptable to the 
bucks of the univerſity, that he was admitted as a mem- 
ber of their corporation, and, in a very little time, be- 
came the moſt conſpicuous perſonage of the whole fra- 
ternity; not that he valued himſelf upon his ability in 
ſmoking the greateſt number of pipes, and drinking the 
largeſt quantity of ale; theſe were qualifications of too 
groſs a nature to captivate his refined ambition. He 
piqued himſelf on his talent for raillery, his genius and 
taſte, his perſonal accompliſhments, and his ſucceſs at in- 
trigue : Nor were his excurſions confined to the ſmall 
| villages in the neighbourhood, which are commonly viſit- 
ed once a week by the ſtudents for the ſake of carnal re- 
creation, He kept his own horſes, traverſed the whole 
county in parties of pleaſure, attended all the races with- 
in fifty miles of Oxford, and made frequent jaunts to 
London, where he uſed to lie incognito during the belt 
part of many a term. , 

The rules of the univerſity were too ſevere to be ob- 
ſerved by a youth of his vivacity; and therefore he be- 
came acquainted with the proctor by times. But all the 
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checks he received were inſufficient to moderate his ca- 
reer; he frequented taverns and coffee-houſes, commit- 


ted midnight frolics in the ſtreets, inſulted all the ſober 


and pacific claſs of his fellow-ſ{tudents ; the tutors them- 
ſelves were not ſacred from his ridicule ; he laughed at 
the magiſtrate, and neglected every particular of college 
diſcipline. | | | | | 

In vain did they attempt to reſtrain his irregularities by 
the impoſition of fines z he was liberal to profuſion, and 
therefore paid without reluctance. Thrice did he ſcale 
the windows of a tradeſman, with whoſe daughter he 
had an affair of gallantry, as often was he obliged: to ſeek 
his ſafety by a precipitate leap, and one night would, in 
all probability, have fallen a ſacrifice to an ambuſcade 
that was laid by the father, had not his truſty ſquire Pipes 
interpoſed in his behalf, and manfully reſcued him from 
the clubs of his enemies. 8 

In the midſt of theſe exceſſes, Mr. Jolter, ſinding his 
admonitions neglected, and his influence utterly deſtroy- 
ed, attempted to wean his pupil from his extravagant 
courſes, by engaging his attention in ſome more laudable 
purſuit. ith this view he introduced him into a club 
of politicians, who received him with great demonſtra- 
tions of regard, accommodated themſelves more than he 
could have expected to his jovial diſpoſition, and while 
they reyolved ſchemes for the reformation of the ſtate, 
drank with ſuch devotion to the accompliſhment of their 
plans, that, before parting, the cares of their patriotiſm 
were quite oyerwhelmed, | 

Peregrine, though he could not approve: of their doc- 


trine, reſolved to attach himſelf for ſome time to their 


company; becauſe he perceived ample ſubject for his ri- 
dicule, in the characters of theſe wrong-headed enthu- 
ſiaſts. It was a conſtant practice with them, in their 
midnight conſiſtories, to ſwallow ſuch plentiful draughts 
of inſpiration, that their myſteries commonly ended like 
thoſe of the Bacchanalian Orgiaz and they were ſeldom 
capable of maintaining that ſolemnity of decorum which, 
by the nature of their functions, moſt of them were o- 


bliged to profeſs. Now, as Peregrine's ſatirical diſpoſi- 


tion was never more gratified than when he had an op- 
portunity oſ expoſing grave RN ridiculous atti- 
| 4 
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tudes, he laid a miſchievous ſnare for his new confede-.. 
rates, which took effect in this manner. In one of their 
nocturnal deliberations, he promoted ſuch a ſpirit of good 
fellowſhip, by the agrecable ſallies of his wit, which were 
urpoſely levelled againſt ee adverſaries, that 
by ten o'clock they were all ready to join in the moſt ex- 
travagant propoſal that could be made. They broke their 
glaſſes in conſequence of his ſuggeſtion, drank healths 
out of their ſhoes, caps, and the bottoms of the candle- 
ſticks that ſtood before them, ſometimes ſtanding with 
one foot on a chair, and the knee bent on the edge of the 
table; and, when they could no longer ſtand in that 
bare poſteriors on the cold floor, 
They huzza'd, hallooed, danced, and ſung, and, un ſhort, 
were elevated to ſuch a pitch of intoxication, that when 


Peregrme propoſed that they ſhould burn their periwigs, 


the hint was immediately . approved, and they executed 
the frolic as one man. Their ſhoes and caps underwent 
the ſame fate by the ſame inftigation z and in this trim 
he led them forth into the ſtreet, where they reſolved to 
compel every body they ſhould find to ſubſcribe to their 
political creed, and pronounce the Shibboleth of their 
party, In the achievement of this enterpriſe, they met 


_ with more opnoſition than „. ; they were en- 
W 


countered' with arguments ch they could not well 


_ withſtand; the noſes of ſome, and eyes of others, in a 


very little time, bore the marks of obſtinate diſputation. 
Their conductor having at length engaged the whole 
body in a fray with another ſquadron, which was pretty 
much in the ſame condition, he very fairly gave them 
the ſlip, and flily retreated to his apartment, foreſeeing 
that his compamons would ſoon be favoured with the no- 
tice of their ſuperiors ; nor was he deceived in his, prog- 
noſtic ; the proctor, going his round, chanced to fall in 
with this tumultuous uproar, and, int his autho- 


rity, found means to quiet the diſturbance. He took cog- 


nizance of their names, and diſmiſſed the rioters to their 
reſpective chambers, not a little ſcandalized at the beha- 
viour of ſome among them, whoſe buſineſs and . 
was to ſet far other examples to the youth under their 
care and direction. 

- About midnight, Pipes, who had orders to attend at a 
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diſtance, and keep an eye upon Jolter, brought home that 
unſortunate governor upon his back (Peregrine havin 
| beforchand ſecured his admittance into the college), — 
among other bruiſes he was found to have received a 
couple of contuſions on his face, which next morning ap- 
peared in a black cirele that ſurrounded each eye. 

This was a mortifying circumſtance to a man of his 


character and deportment, eſpecially as he had received 


a meſſage from the proctor, who deſired to ſee him forth- 
with. With great humility and contrition he begged the 
advice of his pupil, who, being uſed to amuſe himſelf 
with painting, aſſured Mr. Jolter, that he would cover 
thoſe ſigns of diſgrace with a ſlight coat of fleſh colour ſo 
dextrouſly, that it would be almoſt impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh the artificial from the natural ſkin, The rueful go- 
vernor, rather than expoſe ſuch opprobrious tokens! to the 
obſervation and cenſure of the magiſtrate, ſubmitted to 
the expedient. Although his counſellor had over-rated 
his own ſkill, he was perſuaded to confide in the diſguiſe, 
and actually attended the proctor, with ſuch a ſtaring ad- 
dition to natural ghaſtlineſs of his features, that his 
viſage bore a very apt reſemblance to ſome of thoſe fero- 
cious countenances that hang over the doors of certain 
taverns and ale-houſes, under the denomination of the 
Saracen's Head. 

Such a remarkable altetation of phyſiognomy could not 
eſcape the notice of the moſt undiſcerning beholder, 
much leſs the penetrating eye of his ſevere judge, already 


whetted with what he had ſeen over-night. He was there- 


fore upbraided with this ridiculous and ſhallow artifice, and, 
together with the companions of his debauch, underwent 
ſuch a cutting reprimand for the ſcandalous irregularity 
of his conduct, that all of them remained creſt-fallen, 


and were aſhamed, for many weeks, to appear in the 


public execution of their duty. | 

Peregrine was too vain of his fineſſe to conceal the part 
he ated in this comedy, with the particulars of which he 
regaled his companions, and thereby entailed upon him- 
lelf the hate and reſentment of the community, whoſe 
maxims and practices he had diſcloſed ; for he was con- 
lidered as a ſpy, who had intruded himſelf into their ſo- 
ciety with a view of betraying it; or, at beſt, as an apoſ- 
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tate and renegado from the faith and princi which he 
had profeſſed, - ; Ro — 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
He is inſulted by his-tutor, whom be lampoons ; makes a conſiderable 


progreſs in polite literature; and, in an excurſion to Windſor, meets 
ith Emilia y accident, and is very coidly received. a | 


Auonc thoſe who ſuffered by his craft and infidelity 
was Mr. Jumble, his own tutor, who could not at al! 
digeſt the mortifying affront he had received, and was re- 
ſolved to be revenged on the inſulting author. With this 
view he watched the conduct of Mr. Pickle with the ut- 
moſt rancour of vigilance, and let flip no opportunity of 
treating him with bifreſpeLt, which he knew the difpoſi- 
tion of his pupil could leſs brook than any other ſeverity 
it was in his power to exerciſe. | 

Peregrine had been ſeveral mornings abſent from 


chapel; and as Mr. Jumble never failed to queſtion him 


in a very peremptory ſtile about his non-attendance, he 
invented ſome very plaufible excuſes ; but at length his 
ingenuity was exhauſted z he received a "ey galling re- 
buke for his profligacy of morals, and, that he might fee! 
it the more ſenſibly, was ordered, by way of exerciſe, to 
compoſe a paraphraſe, in Engliſh verſe, upon theſe two 


lines in Virgil: 


« Vane ligur, fruſtraque animis elate ſuperbis, 
« Nequicquam patrias tentaſti lubricus artes. 


The impoſition of this invidious theme had all the de- 
fired effect upon Peregrine, who not only conſidered it as 
a piece of unmannerly abuſe levelled againſt his own 


conduct, but alſo as a retroſpective inſult on the memory 
of his grandfather, who (as he had been informed) was 


in his life-time more noted for his cunning than candour 


in trade. | 

Exaſperated at this inſtance of the pedant's audacity, 
he had well nigh (in his firſt tranſports) taken corporal ſa- 
tisfaction on the ſpot ; but foreſeeing the troubleſome 
conſequences that would attend ſuch a flagrant outragc 
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againſt the laws of the univerſity, he checked his indig- 


nation, and reſolved to revenge the injury in-a more cool 
and contemptuous manner. Thus determined, he ſet on 
foot an inquiry into the particulars of Jumble's parent- 
age and education. He learnt that the father of this in- 
ſolent tutor was a bricklayer, that his mother ſold pyes, 
and that the ſon, at different periods of his youth, had 
amuſed himſelf in both occupations before he converted 
his views to the ſtudy of learning, Fraught with this in- 
telligence, he compoſed the following ballad in doggerel 


* rhymes, and next day preſented it as a gloſs upon the 


text which the tutor had choſen, 


1 41 [5 
Come, liſten ye ſtudents of ev;ry degree, 
I ſing of a wit and a tutor perdie ; 
A ſtateſman profound, a critic immeuſe, 
In ſhort, a meer jumble of learning and ſenſe; 
And yet of his talents, though laudably vain, 
His own family arts he could never attain. 

II 


His father intending his fortune to build, 

In his youth would have taught him the trowel to wield z 
But the mortar of diſcipline never would ſtick, 
For his ſkull was ſecured by a facing of brick; 
And with all his endeavours of patience and pain, 
The {kill of his fire he could never attain, 

III. 
His mother, an houſewife, neat, artful, and wiſe, 
Renown'd for her delicate hiſcuit and pyes, 
Soon alter'd his ſtudies, by flatt'ring his taſte, 
From the raiſing of walls to the rearing ot paſte ! 
But all her inſtructions were fruitleſs and vain, 
The pye-making myſt'ry he ne'er could attain. 
IV. 


Yet true to his race, in his labours were ſeen 

A jumble of both their profeſſions, I ween; 

For, when his own genius he ventur'd to truſt, 
His pyes ſeem'd of brick, and his houſes of cruſt, 
Then, good Mr. Tutor, pray be not ſo vain, 
Since your family arts you could never attain. 


This impudent production was the moſt effectual ven- 
geance he could have taken on his tutor, who had all the 
ſupercilious arrogance and ridiculous pride of a low-born 
pedant. Inſtead of overlooking this petulant piece of 
ſatire with that temper and decency of diſdain that be- 
came a perſon of his gravity and ſtation, he no ſooner 
caſt his eye over the performance, than the blood ruſhed 
into his countenance, which immediately after exhibited 
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a ghaſtly pale colour. With a quivering lip he told his 
pupil, that he was an impertinent jackanapes, and he 
would take care that he ſhould be expelled from the uni. 
verſity, for having preſumed to write and deliver fuch a 
licentious and ſcurrilous libel. Peregrine anſwered with 
great refolution, that, when the provocation he had re- 
ceived ſhould be known, he was perſuaded that he ſhould 
be acquitted in the opinion of all impartial people; and 
that he was ready to ſubmit the whole to the decifion of 
the maſter. 

This arbitration he propoſed, becauſe he knew the 
maſter and Jumble were at variance; and for that reaſon 
the tutor durſt not venture to put the cauſe on ſuch an 
iſſue. Nay, when this reference was mentioned, Jumble, 
who was naturally jealous, ſuſpected that Peregrine had 
a promiſe of protection before he undertook to commit 
ſuch an outrageous inſult ; and this-notion had ſuch an 
effect upon him, that he reſolved to devour his vexation, 
and wait for a more-proper opportunity of gratifying his 
hate. Meanwhile copies of Me bella —＋ ributed 
among the ſtudents, who fung it under the very noſe of 
Mr. Jumble, to the tune of A cobler there was, &c. and 
the triumph of our hero was complete. Neither was his 
whole time devoted to the riotous extravagancies of youth. 
He enjoyed many lucid intervals; during which he con- 
tracted a more intimate acquaintance with the claſſics, 
_ himſelf to the reading af hiſtory, improved his 
taſte for painting and muſic, in which he made ſome pro- 
greſs ; and, above all things, cultivated the ſtudy of na- 
tural philoſophy. It was generally after a courſe of cloſc 
attention to ſome of theſe arts and ſciences, that his dil- 
Poſition broke out into thoſe irregularities and wild ſallics 
of a luxuriant imagination, for which he became ſo re- 
markable; and he was perhaps the only young man in 
Oxford, who, at the ſame time, maintained an intimate 
and friendly intercourſe with the moſt unthinking, as 
well as with the moſt ſedate ſtudents at the univerſity. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that a young man of Pereprine's 


vanity, inexperience, and profuſion, could ſuit his ex- 


pence to his allowance, liberal as it was; for he was not 


one of thoſe fortunate people who are born economilts, 
and knew not the art of with-holding his purſe when he 
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ſaw his companion in difficulty. Thus naturally generous 
and expenſive, he ſquandered away his money, and made 
a moſt ſplendid appearance pag receipt of his quar- 
terly appointment; but long before the third month was 
elapſed, his finances were conſumed ; and, as he could 
not ſtoop to aſk an extraordinary ſupply, was too proud 
to borrow, and too haughty to run in debt with tradeſ- 
men, he devoted thoſe periods of poverty to the proſe- 
cution of his ſtudies, and ſhone forth again at the revo- 
lution of quarter-day. 

In one of theſe irruptions, he and ſome of his compa- 
nions went to Windſor, in order to fee the royal apart- 
_ ments in the caſtle, whither they repaired in the after- 
lo noon 3 and, as Peregrine ſtood contemplating the picture 
& of Hercules and Omphale, one of his fellow ſtudents 
* whiſpered in his ear, „ Z—ds! Pickle, there are two 


1 ſine girls.“ He turned inſtantly about, and, in one of 
1 them, recognized his almoſt forgotten Emilia: Her ap- 
his pearance acted upon his imagination like a ſpark of fire 
ed that falls among — 3 that paſſion which had lain 
* dormant for the ſpace of two years flaſhed up in a mo- 
** ment, and he was ſeized with an univerſal trepidation. 
* She perceived and partook of his emotion; for their ſouls, 
* like uniſons, vibrated with the ſame impulſe. However, 
* ine called her pride and reſentment to her aid, and found 
en, reſolution enough to retire from ſuch a dangerous ſcene. 
* Alarmed at her retreat, he recollected all his aſſurance, 
pro- and, impelled by love, which he could no longer reſiſt, 
5 followed her into the next room, where, in the moſt diſ- 
loſe concerted manner, he accoſted Kar with “ Your humble 
dif. ſervant, Miſs Gauntlet 3” to which falutation ſhe replied, 
lies with an affectation of indifference, that did not, however, 
re. Wy conceal her agitation, © Your ſervant, Sir ;” and imme- 


n in WM ately extending her finger towards the picture of Duns 
nate Ml ><otus, which is fixed over one of the doors, aſked her 
as companion in a gigling tone, if ſhe did think he looked 
like a conjurer. Peregrine, nettled into ſpirits by this re- 
ception, anſwered for the other lady, “ that it was an 
ealy matter to be a conjurer in thoſe times, when the 
limplicity of the age aſſiſted his divination ; but were he, 
or Merlin himſelf, to riſe from the dead now, when ſuch 
deceit and diſſunulation prevail, they would not be able 


3 
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to earn their bread by the — « Of! Sir, ſaid 
ſhe (turning full upon him), without doubt they would 
adopt new maxims; tis no diſparagement in this enlight- 
ened age for one to alter one's opinion.” * No, fare, 
Madam (replied the youth, with ſome precipitation), pro- 
vided the change be for the better.” © And, ſhould it 
happen otherwiſe (retorted the nymph with a flirt of her 
fan), inconſtancy will never want countenance from the 


ractice of mankind” © True, Madam (reſumed our 


ro, fixing his eyes upon her) examples of levity arc 
every where to be met with.“ „O Lord; Sir (cried 
Emilia, toffing her head), you'll ſcarce ever find a fop 


without it.” By this time his companion, ſeeing him en. 


gaged with one of the ladies, entered into converſation 
with the other; and, in order to favour his friend's gal- 
lantry, conducted her into the next apartment, on pre- 
tence of entertaining her with the fight of a remarkable 


piece of painting. 


Peregrine, laying hold on this opportunity of bein 
alone with the bier of his love, aſſumed a 24 ſedue. 
ing tenderneſs of look, and, heaving a profound figh, 
aſked if the had utterly diſcarded him from her remem- 
brance. Reddening at this pathetic queſtion, which recall- 
ed the memory of the imagined Night he had put upon 
her, ſhe anſwered in great confuſion, “ Sir, I believe 
I once had the pleaſure of ſeeing you in a ball in Winchel- 
'ter.” © Miſs Emilia (ſaid he, very gravely), will you be 
ſo candid as to tell me what miſbehaviour of mine you arc 
leaſed to puniſh, by reſtricting your remembrance to 
that ſingle occaſion ?? © Mr. Pickle (ſhe replied in the 
ſame tone), it is neither my provinte nor inclination to 


judge your conduct; and therefore you miſapply your 


queſtion, when you aſk ſuch an explanation of me.” © At 
leaſt (reſumed our lover), give me the melancholy fatis- 
faction to know for what offence of mine you refuſed to 
take the leaſt notice of that letter which I had the honour to 
write from Wincheſter, by your own expreſs permiſſion.” 
« Your letter (ſaid Miſs, with great vivacity), neither 
required, nor, in my opinion, deſerved an anſwer ; and, 
to be free with you, Mr. Pickle, it was but a ſhallow ar- 
tifice to rid yourſelf of a correſpondence you had deigned to 
ſolicit.” Peregrine, confounded at this repartee, replicc, 
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that how ſoever he might have failed in point of el 
or diſcretion, he was ſure he had not been deficient in ex- 
preſſions of reſpect and devotion for thoſe charms which 
it was his pride to adore: As for the verſes (ſaid he), 
I own they were * 90m en the theme, but I flattered 
myſelf that they would have merited your acceptance, 
though not approbation, and been confidered not 
ſo much as the proof of my genius, as the genuine effu- 
hon of my love.. Verlcs ! (cried Emilia, with an air 
of aſtoniſhment) what verſes ? I really don't underſtand 
you.” The young! gentleman was thunderftruck at this 
exclamation, to which, after a long pauſe, he anſwered, 
« I begin to ſuſpect, and heartily with it may appear, 
that we have miſunderſtood each other from 4 gin- 
ning. Pray, Miſs Gauntlet, did you not find a copy of 
verſes encloſed in that unfortunate letter ?” Truly, Sir 
(ſaid the lady), I am not ſo much of a connoiſſeur as to 
diſtinguiſh whether that facetious production, which you 


ing merrily ſtyle an unfortunate letter, was compoſed in verſe 
uc- or proſe z but, methinks, the jeſt is a little too ſtale to 
gh, be brought _ the carpet again.” 80 ſaying, ſhe trip- 
em- ped away to her companion, and left her lover in a moſt 
all tumultuous ſuſpenſe. He now perceived that her neglect 
pon of his addreſſes, when he was at Wincheſter, muſt have 
eve been owing to ſome myſtery which he could not compre- 
heſ- hend: And the began to tafpen, and to hope, that the 
u be letter which ſhe received was ſpurious, though ſhe could 
1 are not conceive how that could poſſibly happen, as it had 
e to been delivered to her by the hands of his own ſervant. 

| the However, ſhe reſolved to leave the taſk of unravelling 
n to the affair to him, who, ſhe knew, would infallibly exert 
your himſelf for his own as well as her ſatisfaction. She was 
« At not deceived un her opinion : He went up to her again at 
ſatis- the ſtair-caſe, and, as they were unprovided with a male 
ed to attendant, inſiſted upon ſquiring the ladies to their lodg- 
ur to ings. Emilia ſaw his drift, which was no other than ro 


on.” know where ſhe lived ; and, —_ ſhe approved of his 
contrivance, thought it was incumbent upon her, for the 
ſupport of her own dignity, to decline the civility : She 


no means conſent to his giving himſelf ſuch unneceſſary 


trouble, eſpecially as they had a very little way to walk. 


therefore thanked him for his polite offer, but would by 
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He was not repulſed by this refuſal, the nature of which 
he perfectly un nor was ſhe ſorry to ſee him 
perſevere in his determination: He therefore accompani- 


ed them in their return, and made divers efforts to 


with Emilia in particular. But ſhe had a ſpice of the co- 
quette in her diſpoſition, and, being determined to whet 
his impatience, artfully baffled all his endeavours, by k 

ing her companion continually engaged in the converſa- 
tion, which turned upon the venerable appearance and 
imperial ſtuation of the place. Thus tantalized, he loung 
ed with them to the door of the houſe in which they 
lodged, when his miſtreſs, perceiving, by the counte- 
nance of her comrade, that ſhe was on the point of de- 
— him to walk in, checked her pena ng with a — 

n turning to Mr. Pickle, dro im a 

eurt'ſey, ſeized the other young Nady by — and 
ſaying, Come, couſin Sophy, vaniſhed in a moment, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
After ſundry unſucceſsful efforts, he finds means to come to an explana · 
tion with his miſtreſs; and a reconciliation enſues. 


Pexzcmu NE, diſconcerted at their ſudden diſappearance, 
ſtood for ſome minutes gaping in the ſtreet, before he 
could get the better of his ſurpriſe : and then deliberated 
with himſelf whether he ſhould demand immediate admit- 
tance to his miſtreſs, or chooſe ſome other method of ap- 
plication. Piqued at her abrupt behaviour, though pleaſ- 
ed with her ſpirit, he ſet his invention to work, in order 
to contrive — means of ſeeing her; and, in a fit of 
muſing, arrived at the inn, where he found his compa- 
nions whom he had left at the Caſſle gate. They had 
already made inquiry about the ladies, in conſequence of 
which he learnt, that Mifs Sophy was daughter of a gen- 
tleman in town, to whom his miſtreſs was related; that an 
intimate friendſhip ſubſiſted between the two young ladies} 
that Emilia had lived about a month with her couſin, and 
appeared at the laſt aſſembly, where ſhe was univerſally 
admired z and that ſeveral young gentlemen of fortune 
had fince that time teazed her with addreſſes. 
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Our hero's ambition was flattered, and his paſſion in« 
flamed with this intelligence; and he ſwore within him- 
ſelf, that he would not quit the ſpot until he ſhould have 
obtained an indiſputed victory over all his rivals. 

That ſame evening he compoſed a moſt eloquent epiſ- 
| tle, in which he carneſtly entreated that ſhe would favour 
him with an opportunity of vindicating his conduct; but 
ſhe would neither receive his billet, nor ſee his meſlen- 
ger. Baulked in this effort, he encloſed it in a new cover, 
directed by another hand, and ordered Pipes to ride next 
morning to London, on purpoſe to deliver it at the poſt- 
office, that, coming by ſuch conveyance, ſhe might have 
no ſuſpicion of the author, and open it before ſhe ſhould 
be aware of the deceit. 

Three days he waited patiently for the effect of this 
ſtratagem, and, in the afternoon of the fourth, ventured 
to hazard a formal viſit, in quality of an old aquaint- 
ance. But here too he failed in his attempt; ſhe was in- 
diſpoſed, and could not ſee company. Theſe obſtacles 
ſerved only to increaſe his eagerneſs : He ſtill adhered to 
his former reſolution z and his companions, underſtand= 
ing his determination, left him next day to his own in- 
ventions. Thus relinquiſhed to his own ideas, he doub- 
led his aſſiduity, and practiſed every method his ima- 
ce; gination could ſuggeſt, in order to promote his plan. 
he Pipes was ſtationed all day long within fight of her 
ted door, that he might be able to give his maſter an ac- 
nit- count of her motions : But ſhe never went abroad, ex- 
ap- cept to viſit in the neighbourhood, and was always houſ- 
cal. ed before Peregrine could be appriſed of her appearance. 
der He went to church with a view of attracting her notice, 
and humbled his deportment before her: But ſhe was fo 
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pa- miſchievouſly devout as to look at nothing but her book, 
had ſo that he was not favoured with one glance of regard. 
of He frequented the coffechouſe, and attempted to contract 
en- an acquaintance with Miſs Sophy's father, who, he hop- 
t an ed, would invite him to his houſe: But this expeFtation 
lies; was alſo defeated. That prudent gentleman looked up- 
and on him as one of thoſe forward fortune-hunters who go 
ally about the country ſeeking whom they may devour, and 


Vil. ff 


warily diſcouraged all his advances. Chagrined by ſo ma- 
ny unſucceſsful endeavours, he began u e of ac- 
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compliſhing his aim; and, as the laſt ſuggeſtion of his 
art, paid off his lodging, took horſe at noon, and depart- 
ed, in all appearance, tor the place from whence he had 
come. He rode, however, but a few miles, and, in the 
duſk of the evening, returned unſeen, alighted at another 
inn, ordered Pipes to ſtay within doors, and, keeping 
himſelf incognito, employed another perſon as a centinel 
upon Emilia. FO v 1951 H Aιαν,i- 

It was not long before he reaped the fruits of his in- 
enuity. Next day in the afternoon he was informed by 
is ſpy, that the two young ladies were gone to walk in 

the park, whither he Lllowed them on the inſtant, fully 

determined to come to an explanation with his miſtreſs, 
even in preſence of her friend, who might poſhbly be 
prevailed upon to intereſt herſelf in his behalf. 
When he faw them at ſuch a diftance that they could 
not return to town before he ſhould have an opportunity 
of putting his reſolution in practice, he mended his pace, 
and ſound means to appear before them ſo ſuddenly, that 

Emilia could not help expreſſing her ſurpriſe in à ſcream. 

Our lover, putting on a mien of humility and mortification, 

begged to know it her reſentment was implacable; and aſk- 

ed, why ſhe had ſo cruelly refuſed to grant him the eommon 
privilege that every criminal enjoyed. Dear Miſs Sophy 

(ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to her companion), give me 

leave to implore your interceſhon with your couſin; I am 

ſure you have humanity enough to eſpouſe my cauſe, did 

2 but know the juſtice of it; and I flatter myſelf, that, 
by your kind interpoſition, I may be able to rectify that 
fatal miſunderſtanding which hath made me wretched,” 

&« Sir (ſaid Sophy), you appear like a gentleman, and 

I doubt not but your behaviour has been always ſuitable 

to your appearance; but you mult excuſe me from un- 

dertaking any ſuch office in behalf of a perſon whom! 
have not the honour to know.” „Madam (anfwered Pe- 
regrine), I hope Miſs Emy will juſtify my pretenſions to 

that character, notwithſtanding the myſtery of her dil- 

pleaſure, wiich, upon my honour, I cannot for-my ſou! 

explain.“ Lord] Mr. Pickle (ſaid Emilia, who had by 

this time recollected herſel), I never queſtioned your gal- 
lantry and taſte, but I am reſolved that you never ſhall 
have cauſe to exerciſe your talents at my expence; ſo that 
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you teare yourſelf and me to no purpoſe: Come, Sophy, let 


us walk home again.“ „Good God ! Madam (cried the 


ſuch indifference ? Stay, dear Emilia! I conjure you on 
my knees to ftay and hear me: By all that is ſacred! I 
was not to blame; you muſt have been impoſed upon by 
ſome villain who envied my good fortune, and wok ſore 
treacherous method to ruin my love.” Reb 
Miſs Sophy, who poſſeſſed a large ſtock of good na- 
ture, and to whom her couſin had communicated the 
cauſe of her reſerve, ſeeing the young gentleman ſo much 
affected with that diſdain; which ſhe knew to be feigned, 
laid hold on Emilia's ſleeve, ſaying, with a ſmile, 4 Not 
quite ſo faſt, Emily, I begin to perceive that this is a 
love-quarrel, and therefore there may be hopes of a re- 
conciliation'z for I ſuppoſe both parties are open to con- 
viction. “ For my own part (cried Peregrine, - with 
great ea 8), I appeal to Miſs Sophy's deciſion. But 
why do I fay appeal þ Though I am conſcious of having 
committed no offence, I am ready to ſubmit to any pe- 
nance, let it be ever fo rigorous, that my fair enflavet 
herſelf ſhall impoſe,. provided it will entitle me to her fa- 
vour and forgiveneſs at laſt.” Emily, well nigh over- 
come by this declaration, told him, that, as ſhe taxed. 
him with no guilt, ſhe expected no atonement z and preſ- 
ſed her companion to return into town. But Sophy, who 
was too indulgent to her friend's real inclination to com- 
ply with her requeſt, obſerved, that the gentleman ſeem- 
ed ſo reaſonable in his conceſſions, ſhe began to think her 
couſin was in the wrong, and felt herſelf diſpoſed to act 
as umpire in the diſpute; 

Overjoyed at this condeſcenſion, Mr. Pickle thanked 
her in the moſt rapturous terms, and, in the tranſport of 
his expeCtation, kiſſed the hand of his kind mediatrix ; 
a eircumſtance which had a remarkable effect on the coun- 
tenance of Emilia, who did not ſeem toreliſh the warmth 
of his acknowledgment. 

After many ſupplications on one hand, and n 
remonſtrances on the other, ſhe yielded at length, and, 
turning to her lover, while her face was overſpread with 
bluſhes, “ Well, Sir (ſaid ſhe), ſuppoſing I were to put 
the difference on that iſſue, how ns” 2 excuſe the-ri- 
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diculous letter which you ſent to me from Wincheſter?ꝰ 
This expoſtulation introduced a- diſcuſſion of the whole 
affair, in which all the circumſtances were canvaſſed ; and 
Emilia ſtill affirmed, with great heat, that the letter muſt 
have been calculated to affront her; for the. could not 
ſuppoſe the author was ſo weak as to deſign it for any 
purpole. | «7+ $37 , 
Peregrine, who ſtill retained in his memory the ſub- 


5 as well as the verſes Which 


were encloſed, could -recolle& no particular expreſſion 
which could have juſtly given the leaſt umbrage; and 
therefore, in the agonies of perplexity, begged that the 
whole might be ſubmitted to the judgment of Miſs Sophy, 
and faithfully promiſed to ſtand to her award.  - 
In ſhort, this propoſal was, with ſeeming reluctan 
embraced by Emilia, and an appointment made to meet 
nent day, in the ſame place, — both parties were 
deſired to come, provided with their credentials, accord- 
ing to which definitive ſentence would be pronounced. 
Our lover having ſucceeded thus far, overwhelmed So- 
phy with acknowledgments on account of her . generous 
mediation, and, __ e courſe of their walk, which Emi- 
lia was now in no hurry to conclude, whiſpered a 
many tender proteſtations in the ear of his miſtreſs, = 
nevertheleſs continued to act upon the reſerve until her 
doubts/ſhould be more fully reſolved. 
Mr. Pickle having found means to amuſe them in the 
fields till the twilight, was obliged to wiſh them good e- 
ven, after having obtained a folemn repetition of-their pro- 
miſe to meet him at the appointed time and place; and 


then retreated to his — where he ſpent the whole 


night in various conjectures on the ſubject of this letter, 
the Gordian knot of which he could by no means untie. 
One while he imagined that ſome wag had played a 
trick upon his meſſenger, in conſequence of which Emi- 
lia had received a ſuppoſititious letter; but, upon fur- 
ther reflection, he could not conceive the practicability 
of any ſueh deceit. Then he began to doubt the ſinceri- 
ty of his miſtreſs, who perhaps had only made that an 
handle for diſcarding him, at the requeſt of ſome fayoured 
rival; but his own integrity forbade him to harbour this 
mean ſuſpicion 3 and therefore he was again involved in 
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the labyrinth of perplexity. Next day he waited on the rack 
of res pm ale hour of five i the afternoon, which 
no ſooner ſtruck, than he ordered Pipes to attend him, in 
caſe there ſhould be occafion for his evidence, and repaired 
to the place of rendezvous, where he had not tarried five 
minutes before the ladies appeared. Mutual compliments 
being paſſed, and the attendant ſtationed at a convenient 
diſtance, Peregrine perſuaded them to fit down upon the 
ſs, under the ſhade of a ſpreading oak, that they might 
— at their eaſe; while he ſtretched himſelf at their 
feet, and deſired that the paper on which his doom de- 
pended might be examined. It was accordingly put in- 
to the s of his fair arbitreſs, who read it immediate- 
ly with an audible voice. The firſt two words of it were 
no ſooner pronounced, than he ſtarted with great emo- 
tion, and raiſed himſelf on his hand and knee, in which 
poſture he liſtened to the reſt of the ſentence; then 
ſprung upon his feet in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and, 
lowing with reſentment at the ſame time, exclaimed, 
« Hell and the devil! what's all that? Sure you make a 
jeſt of me, Madam.” Pray, Sir (ſaid Sophy), give me 
the hearing for a few moments, and- then urge what yor 
jhall-think proper in your own defence.” ving hs 
cautioned him, ſhe proceeded : But, before ſhe had fi- 
niſned one half of the performance, her gravity forſook 
her, and ſhe was ſeized with a violent fit of laughter, in 
which neither of the lovers could help joining, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſentment which at that inſtant prevailed in 
the breaſts of both. The judge, however, in a little 
time, reſumed her ſolemnity, and having read the re- 
maining part of this curious epiſtle, all three continued 
ſtaring at each other alternately. for the ſpace of half a 
minute, and then broke forth at the ſame inſtant into an- 
other paroxyſm of mirth. From this unanimous convul- 
ſion, one would have thought that both parties were ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with the joke; yet this was by no 
means the caſe. * 

Emilia imagined, that, notwithſtanding bis affected 
ſurpriſe, her , in ſpite of himſelf, had renewed 
the laugh at her expence, and, in ſo doing, applauded 
his own unmannerly ridicule. This ſuppoſition could not 
fail of raiſing and reviving her indignation, while Peres 
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grine highly reſented the indignity with which he ſup- 
poſed himſelf treated, in her attempting to make him the 
dupe of ſuch a groſs and ludicrous artifice. This being 
the ſituation of their 22 their mirth was ſuceeeded 
by a mutual gloomineſs of aſpect; and the judge, addreſ- 
ſing herſelf to Mr. Pickle, aſked if he had, any thing to 
offer why ſentence ſhould not be pronounced? * Madam, 
(anſwered the culprit), I am ſorry to find myſelf fo low in 
the opinion of your couſin, as to be thought capable of 
being deceived by ſuch a ſhàllow contrivance.“ “ Nay 
Sir (ſaid Emilia), the contrivance is your own; and! 
cannot help admiring your confidence in imputing it to 
me.» « Upon my honour, Miſs Emily (reſumed our 
hero), you wrong my underſtanding as well as my love, 
in accuſing me of having written ſuch a filly impertinent 
performance; the very appearance and addreſs of it is ſo 
unlike the letter which I did myſelf the honour. to write, 
that I dare ſay my man, even at this diſtance of time, will 
remember the difference,” So ſaying, he extended his 
voice, and beckoned to Pipes, ws 46; immediately drew 
near. His miſtreſs ſeemed to object to the evidence, by 
obſerving that, to be ſure, Mr. Pipes had his cue; when 
Peregrine, begging ſhe would ſpare him the mortiſication 
of conſidering — in ſuch a diſhonourable light, deſired 
his valet to examine the outſide of the letter, and recol- 
lect if it was the ſame which he had delivered to Miſs 
Gauntlet about two years ago. Pipes having taken a ſu- 
pn view of it, pulled up his bxeeches, ſaying, “ May- 
p it is, but we have made ſo many trips, and been in 
ſo many creeks and corners ſince that time, that I can't 
retend to be certain; for I neither keep journal nor log- 
k of our proceedings.” Emilia commended him for 
his candour, at the ſame time darting a ſarcaſtic look at 
his maſter, as if ſhe thonght he had tampered with his 
ſervant's integrity in vain; and Peregrine began to rave 
and to curſe his fate for having ſubjected him to ſuch 
mean ſuſpicion, aue heaven and earth in the moſt 
earneſt manner, that, far from having compoſed and con- 
ve red that ſtupid production, he had never ſeen it before, 
nor been privy to the leaſt circumſtance of the plan. 
Pipes, now for the firſt time, perceived the miſchief 
which he had occafioned, and, moved with the tranſe 
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ports of his maſter, for whom he had a moſt inviolable 
attachment,  {ankly declared he was ready to make 
oath that Mr. Pickle had no hand in the letter which he 
delivered. All three were amazed at this confeſſion, the 
meaning of which they could not comprehend. Pere- 
ine, aſter ſome pauſe, leaped upon Pipes, and ſeizin 
bn by the throat, exclaimed in an eeſtaſy of rage, Rat” 


cal! tell me this inſtant what became of the letter I in- 


truſted to your care.” The patient valet, half ſtrangled 
as he was, ſquirted a collection of tobacco juice out of 
one corner of his mouth, and with great deliberation ro- 
plied, ( Why,—burnt it; you wouldn't have me give the 
young woman a thing that ſhook all in the wind in tatters, 
would you?“ The ladies interpoſed in behalf of the diſ- 
treſſed *ſquire, from whom, by dint of queſtions, which 
he had neither art nor inclination to evade, they extorted 
an explanation of the whole affair. 

Such ridiculous ſimplicity and innocence of intention 
appeared in the compoſition of his expedient, that even 
the remembrance of all the chagrin which it had produ- 
ced could not rouſe their indignation, or enable them to 
reſiſt a third eruption of laughter, which they forthwith 
underwent. | 

Pipes was diſmiſſed with many menacing injunctions 
to beware of ſuch conduct for the future; Emilia ſtood 
with a confuſion of joy and tenderneſs in her counte- 
nance z Peregrine's eyes kindled into raptupe, and when 
Miſs Sophy pronounced the ſentence of reconciliation, ad- 
vanced to his miſtreſs, ſaying, © Truth is mighty, and 
will prevail ;” then claſping her in his arms, very impu- 
dently-raviſhed a kiſs, which ſhe had not power to re- 
fuſe. Nay, ſuch was the impulſe of his joy, that he took 
the ſame | a with the lips of Sophy, calling her his 
kind mediatrix and guardian angel, aud behaved with ſuch | 
extravagance of tranſport as plainly evinced the fervour 
and ſincerity of his love. | 

I ſhall not pretend to repeat the tender proteſtations 
that were uttered on one ſide, or deſcribe the bewitching 
glances of approbation with which they were received on 
the other; ſuffice it to ſay, that the endearing intimacy 
of their former connection was inſtantly renewed, and 


2ophy, who congratulated them upon he happy termi- 
ö | Ts 


nation of their quatrel, favoured with their mutual confi. 
dence. In conſequence” of this happy pacification, they 
deliberated upon the means of ſeeing each other often ; 
and as he could not, without ſome previous introduction, 
viſit her openly at the houfe of her relation, they agreed 
to meet every afternoon in the park till the next aſſembly, 
at which he would ſolicit —.— a — Sep be 
unengaged, in expectation is requ is con- 
— he would be entitled to 75 her next day, and 
thus an avowed correſpondence would of courſe com- 
mence. This plan was — in execution, and 
attended with a circumſtance which had well nigh pro- 
duced ſome miſchievous conſequence, had not Peregrine's 


good fortune been ſuperior to his diſcretion. 


* ä we | 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
He achieves an adventure at the aſſembly, and quarrels with his go- 
vernor. * 


Ar che aſſembly were no fewer than three gentlemen of 


fortune, who rivalled our lover in his paſſion for Emilia, 
and who had ſeverally begged the honour of dancing 
with her upon that occaſion, She had excuſed herſelf to 
each, on pretence of a ſlight indiſpoſition that ſhe fore- 
ſaw would detain her from the ball, and defired they 


would provide themſelves with other partners. Obliged 


to admit her excuſe, they accordingly followed her ad- 
vicez and after they had engaged themſelves beyond the 
power of retracting, had the mortification to ſee her there 
unclaimed. 
They in their turn made up to her, and expreſſed their 
ſurpriſe and concern at finding her in the aſſembly unpro- 
vided, after ſhe had declines their invitation; but ſhe 
told them that her cold had forfaken her {ſince ſhe had 


the pleaſure of ſeeing them, and that ſhe would rely up- 


on accident for a partner. Juſt as ſhe pronounced theſe 
words to the laſt of the three, Peregrine advanced as an 
utter ſtranger, bowed with great reſpect, told her he un- 


derſtood ' ſhe was unengaged, and would think himſelf 
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highly honoured in being accepted as her partner for the 
night; and he had the good fortune to ſucceed in his ap- 
lication. | $925 

As they were by far the handſomeſt and beſt accom- 
pliſhed couple in the room, they could not fail of attract- 
ing the notice and admiration of the ſpectators, which 
:nflanied the jealouſy of his three competitors, who im- 
mediately entered into a conſpiracy againſt this gaudy 
ſtranger, whom, as their rival, they reſolved to affront 
in public. Purſuant to the plan which they projected 
for this purpoſe, the firſt country dance was no ſooner 
— then one of them, with his partner, took 
lace of ine and his miſtreſs, contrary to the regu- 
fation of the ball. Our lover, imputing his behaviour to 
inadvertency, informed the gentleman of his miſtake, 
and civilly deſired he would rectify his error. The other 
told him, in an imperious tone, that he wanted none of 
his advice, and bade him mind his own affairs. Pere- 
grine anſwered with ſome warmth, and inſiſted upon his 
right; a diſpute commenced, high words enſued, in the 
courſe of which our impetuous youth, hearing himſelf 
reviled with the appellation of ſcoundrel, pulled off his 
antagoniſt's periwig, and flung it in his face. The ladies 
immediately ſhrieked, the gentlemen interpoſed, Emilia 
was ſeized with a fit of trembling, and conducted to her 
ſeat by her youthful admirer, who begged pardon for 


having —ͤ—ͤ— her, and vindicated what he had 


done, by repreſenting the neceſſity he was under to reſent 
the provocation he had received. R 

Though ſhe could not help owning the juſtice of his 
plea, ſhe was not the leſs concerned at the dangerous ſi- 
tuation in which he had involved himſelf, and, in the 
utmoſt conſternation and anxiety, inſiſted upon going di- 
rectly home. He could not reſiſt her importunities; and 
her couſin being determined to accompany her, he eſcort- 
ed them to their lodgings, where he wiſhed them good 
night, after having, in order to quiet their apprehenſions, 
proteſted, that, if his opponent was ſatisfied, he ſhould 
never take any ſtep towards the proſecution of the quar- 
rel. Mean while the aſſembly- room became a ſcene of 
tumult and uproar. The perſon who conceived himſelf 


injured, ſeeing Peregrine retire, ſtruggled with his com- 
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ions, in order to purſue and take ſatisfaction of our 
whom he loaded with terms of abuſe, and chal. 
lenged to fingle combat. | 
he director of the ball held a conſultation with all the 
ſubſcribers who were preſent; and it was determined, by 
a majority of votes, that the two gentlemen who had oc- 
cafioned the diſturbance ſhould be deſired to withdraw. 
This reſolution being ſigniſied ta one of the parties then 
preſent, he made ſome difficulty of complying, but was 
perſuaded to ſubmit by his two confederates, who ac- 
companied him to the ſtreet- door, here he was met by 
Peregrine on his return to the aſſembly. 

This choleric gentleman, who was a country ſquire, no 
ſooner ſaw his rival, than he began to brandiſh his cudge! 
in a menacing poſture, when our adventurous youth, ſtep- 

ing back with one foot, laid his hand upon the hilt of 
bis ſword, which he drew half way out of the ſcabbard. 
This attitude, and the ſight of the blade, which gliſtened 
by moon- light in his face, checked, in ſome ſort, the ar- 
dour of his aſſailant, who deſired he would lay aſide his 
toaſter, and take a bout with him at equal arms. Pere. 
grine, who was an expert cudgel-player, accepted the in- 
vitation; then exchanging weapons with Pipes, who 
ſtood behind him, put bimielf in a poſture Kater, 
and received the attack of his adverſary, who ſtruck at 
random, without either {kill or economy. Pickle could 


have beaten the cudgel out of his hand at the firſt blow; 


but as, in that caſe, he would have been obliged in ho- 
nour to give immediate quarter, he reſolved to diſcipline 
his antagoniſt without endeavouring to diſable him, until 
he ſhould be heartily ſatisfied with the vengeancè he had 
taken. With this view he returned the ſalute, and raiſed 
ſuch a clatter about the ſquire's pate, that one who had 
heard, without ſeeing the application, would have miſtak- 
en the ſound for that of a falt-box, in the hand of a 
dextrous Merry Andrew, belonging to one of the booths 
at Bartholomew Fair. Neither was this ſalutation con- 
fined to his bead; his ſhoulders, arms, thighs, ancles, 
and ribs, were viſited with amazing rapidity, while Ton: 
Pipes ſounded the charge through his fiſt. - Peregrine, 
tired with this exerciſe, which had almoſt bereft his ene- 
my of ſenſation, at laſt ſtruck the deciſive blow, in con- 
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ſequence of which the ſquire's weapon flew out of his 


graſp, and he allowed our hero to be the better man, 
Satisfied with this acknowledgment, the victor walked 
up ſtairs,” with ſuch elevation of ſpirits, and infolence of 
mien, that nabody choſe to intimate the reſolution which 
had been taken in his abſence : There having amuſed 
himſelf for ſome time in beholding the country dances, 
he retreated to his lodging, where he indulged himſelf all 
night an the contemplation of his own ſucceſs. 

Next day, in the forenoon, he went to viſit his part- 
ner; and the gentleman at whoſe houſe ſhe lived, having 
been informed of his family and condition, received him 
with great courteſy, as the acquaintance of his couſin 
Gauntlet, and invited him to dinner that ſame day. 

Emilia was remarkably well pleaſed, when ſhe under- 
ſtood the iſſue of his adventure, which began to maks 
ſome noiſe in town, even though it deprived her of a 
wealthy admirer. - The ſquire having conſulted an attor- 
ney about the nature of the diſpute, in hopes of being 
able to proſecute Peregrine for an affault, found little en- 
couragement to go to law: He therefore reſolved to 
pocket the inſult and injury he had undergone, and to 
diſcontinue his addreſſes to her who was the cauſe of both. 

Our lover being told by his miſtreſs, that ſhe propoſed 
to ſtay a fortnight longer at Windſor, he determined to 
enjoy her company all that time, and then to give her a 
convoy to the houſe of her mother, whom he longed to 
ſee, In conſequence of this plan, he every day contrived 
ſome freſh party of pleaſure for the ladies, to whom he 
had by this time free acceſs ; and entangled himſelf ſo 
much in the ſnares of love, that he ſeemed quite en- 
chanted by Emilia's charms, which were now indeed al- 
moſt irreſiſtible. While he thus heedleſsly roved in the 
flowery paths of pleaſure, his governor at Oxford, alarm- 
ed at the unuſual duration of his abſence, went to the 
young gentlemen who had accompanied him in his excur- 
lion, and very earneſtly entreated them to tell him what 
they knew concerning his pupil. They accordinglygave him 
an account of the rencounter that happened between Pe- 
regrine and Miſs Emily Gauntlet in the Caſtle, and men- 
tioned circumſtances ſufficient to. convince him that his 


charge was very Cangerouſly engaged. 


Far from having an ority over grine, Mr. 
ter durſt not even diſoblige him; | mad a 
writing to the commodore, he took horſe immediately, 


and that ſame night reached Windſor, where he found 


ane hy very much ſurpriſed at his unexpected ar. 
The deſiring to have ſome ſerious converſa. 
tion with him, they ſnut themſelves up an in apartment, 
when Jolter, with great ſolemnity, communicated the 
cauſe of his j ey, which was no other than his con- 
cern for his pupil's welfare; and gravely under- 
took to prove, by mathematical demonſtration, that this 
intrigue if farther purſued, would tend to the young gen- 
tleman's ruin and difgrace. This fingular propoſition 
raiſed the curioſity of Peregrine, who promiſed to yield 
all manner of attention, and deſired him to begin with- 
out further preamble. 8 | 
The governor, encouraged by this appearance of can- 
dour, expreſſed his ſatisfaction in finding him ſo open to 
conviction, and told him he would proceed upon geo- 
metrical principles. Then, hemming thrice, he obſerv- 
ed, that no mathematical inquiries could be carried on, 
except upon certain data, or conceſſion to truths, that 
were ſelf- evident; and therefore he muſt crave his aſ- 
ſent to a few axioms, which he was ſure Mr. Pickle would 
ſee no reaſon to diſpute. * In the firſt place, then (ſaid 
he), you will grant, I hope, that youth and diſcretion are, 
with reſpect to each other, as two parallel lines, which, 
though infinitely produced, remain {till equidiſtant, and 
will never coincide z and then you mult allow, that paſ- 
fon acts upon the human mind in a ratio compounded of 
the acuteneſs of ſenſe and conſtitutional heat; and, third- 
ly, you will not deny that the angle of remorſe is equal 
to that of precipitation. The poſtulata being admitted 
(added he, taking pen, ink, and paper, and drawing a 
parallelogram), let youth be repreſented by the right line 
A B, and diſcretion by another right line CD, parallel to 
the former. Complete the parallelogram AB C D, and let 
the point of interſection, B, repreſent perdition. Let 
paſſion, repreſented under the letter C, have a motion in 
the direction C A. At the ſame time, let another motion 
be communicated to it, in the direction C D, it will pro- 
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teed in the diagonal C B, and deſcribe it in the ſame time 
that it would have deſcribed the fide C A by the firſt mo- 
tion, or the fide C D by the ſecond. To underſtand the 
demonſtration of this corollary, we muſt premiſe this ob- 
vious principle, that, when a body is ated upon by a mo- 
tion of power parallel to a right line given in poſition, 
this power, or motion, has no effect to cauſe the body to 
approach towards that line, or recede from it, but to move 
in a line parallel to a right line only, as appeats from the 
ſecond law: of motion; thereſore' C A, being parallel to 
D BYY—— 2 

His pupil, having liſtened to him thus far, could con- 
tain himſelf no longer, but interrupted the inveſtigation 
with a loud laugh, and told him, that his peſfulata put 
him in mind of a certain learned and ingenious gentle- 
man, who undertook to diſprove the exiſtence of natural 
evil, and aſked no other datum on which to found his de- 
monſtration, but an acknowledgment that every thing that 
is is right. © You may therefore (faid he, in a peremp- 
tory tone) ſpare yourſelf the trouble of torturing your in- 
vention; for after all, I am pretty certain that I ſhall 
want capacity to comprehend the diſcuſhon of your lem- 
ma, and conſequently be obliged to refuſe my aſſent to 
your deduction.“ 

Mr. Jolter was diſconcerted at this declaration, and ſo 
much offended- at Peregrine's diſreſpect, that he could 


not help expreſſing his diſpleaſure, by telling him flatly, 


that he was too violent and headſtrong to be reclaimed 
by reaſon and gentle means; that he (the tutor) muſt be 
obliged, in the diſcharge of his duty and conſcience, to 
inform the commodore of his pupil's imprudence; that, 
if the laws of this realm were effectual, they would take 


cognizance of the gipſy who had led him aſtray z and 


obſerved, by way of contraſt, that, if ſuch a prepoſte- 
rous intrigue had happened in France, ſhe would have 
been clapped up'in a convent two years ago. 

Our lover's eyes kindled with indignation, when he 
heard his miſtreſs treated with ſuch irreverence. He could 
ſcarce refrain from inflicting manual chaſtiſement on the 
blaſphemer, whom he reproached in his wrath as an arro- 
gant pedant, without either delicacy or ſenſe; and cau- 
toned him againſt uſing any ſuch impertinent freedom 
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with his affairs for the future, on pain of incurring more 
fevere effects of — 2 e 2/4 I 
Mir. Jolter, who entertained very high notions of that 
veneration to which he thought elf entitled by his 
character and qualifications, not bore, without re- 
pining, his want of influence and authority over his pu- 
pil, againſt whom he cheriſned à particular — — 
ſince the adventure of the painted eye; and re, on 
this occaſion, his politic forbearance had been overcome 
by the accumulated motives of his diſguſt. Indeed, he 


would have reſigned his charge with diſdain, had he not 
been encou to perſevere, by the hopes of a good 
living which Trunnion had in his gift, or known how to 


diſpoſe of himſelf for the preſent to better adyantage. 
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He receives a letter from his aunt, breaks with the commodore, and di- 
obliges the lieutenant, who, nevertheleſs, undertakes his cauſe. 


Meanwanrs he quitted the youth in high dudgeon, and 
that ſame evening diſpatched a letter for Mrs. Trunnion, 
which was dictated by the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, and 
of courſe replete with ſevere animadverſions on the miſ- 
conduct of his pupil. em 
In conſequence of this complaint, it was not long be- 
fore Peregrine received an epiſtle from his aunt, where- 
in ſhe commemorated all the circumſtances” of the com- 
modore's benevolence towards him, when he was helplet; 
and forlorn, deſerted and abandoned by his own parents, 
upbraided him for his miſbchaviour, and neglect of his 
tutor's advice, and infiſted upon his breaking off all in- 
tercourſe with that girl who had ſeduced his youth, as 
he valued the continuance of her affection and her huſ- 
band's regard. Ph fr N 
As our lover's own ideas of generoſity were extremely 
refined, he was ſhocked at the indelicate infmaations of 
Mrs. Trunnion, and felt all the pangs of an ingenuous 
mind that labours under obligations to a — whom it 
contemns. Far from obeying her injunction, or humb- 
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ling himſelf by a ſubmiſſive anſwer to her reprehenſion, 
his reſentment buoyed him up above every ſelſiſn conſi- 
deration; he reſolved to attach himſelf to Emilia, if poſ- 
ſible, more than ever ; and although he was tempted to 
puniſh the officiouſneſs of Jolter, by recriminating 

on his life and converſation,” he generouſly withſtood 
impulſe of his paſſion, becauſe: he knew that his gover- 
nor had no dependence than the good opinion 
of the commodore. He could not, however, digeſt in 
filence the ſevere expoſtulations of his aunt; to which 
he replied by the following letter, addreſſed to her huſ- 
band. W aw 4 of * 1 F . 3 


« Thoben my temper could never ſtoop to offer, 
nor, I believe, your diſpoſition deign to receive, that 
ols incenſe which the illiberal only expect, and none 
but the baſe-minded condeſcend to pay, my ſentiments 
have always done juſtice to your generoſity, and my in- 
tention ſcrupulouſly adhered to the dictates of my duty. 
Conſcious of this integrity of heart, I cannot but — y 
feel your lady's unkind (I will not call it ungenerous) re- 
capitulation of the favours I have received; and, as 
I take it for granted, that you knew and approved of her 
letter, I muſt beg leave to aſſure you, that, far from be- 
ing ſwayed by menaces and reproach, I am determined 
to embrace the moſt abject extremity of fortune, rather 
than ſubmit to ſuch dithonourable compulſion. When I 
am treated in a more delicate and reſpectful manner, I 
hope I ſhall behave as becomes, 
= | SIR, 
Your obliged ' 
| P. PicxLE.” | 


The commodore, who did not underſtand thoſe nice 
diſtinctions of behaviour, and dreaded the conſequence 
of Peregrine's amour, againſt which he was ſtrangely pre- 
poſſeſſed, ſeemed exaſperated at the inſolence and obſti- 
nacy of his adopted hay to whoſe epiitle he wrote the 
following anſwer, which was tranſmitted by the hands of 
Hatchway, who had orders to bring the delinquent along 
with him to the garriſon. 


7 


| 2 | 


You 
Your aunt nothi it i 
ſair and honeſt to be above inforn 
ed as how you are in chaſe of a galley, which will 
decoy you upon the flats of deſtruction, ſs you keep 
à better look out and a ſurer reckoning than you have hi- 
therto done; and I have ſent Jack Hatchway to ſee how 


Peregrine was equally piqued and diſconcerted at the 
receipt of this letter, which was quite different from what 
de had expected, and declared in a reſolute tone to the 
lieutenant, who brought it, that he might return as ſoon 
as he pleaſed, for he was determined to conſult: his own 
inclination, and remain for ſome time longer where he 


Was. ' « 
Hatchway endeavoured to perſuade him by all the ar- 
which his ſagacity and friendſhip could ſupply, 
to ſhow a little more deference for the old man, who was 
by this time rendered fretful and peeviſh by the gout, 
which now hindered him from enjoying himſelf as uſual, 
and who might, in his paſſion, take ſome ſtep very much 
to the detriment of the young gentleman, whom he had 
hitherto confidered as his own ſon. Among other re- 
monſtrances, Jack obſerved that mayhaps Peregrine had 
got under Emilia's hatches, and did not chooſe to ſet her 
adrift; and if that was the caſe, he himſelf would take 
charge of the veſſel, and ſee her cargo ſafely delivered; 
for he had a reſpect for the young woman, and his needle 
pointed towards matrimony z and as, in all probability, 
the could not be much the worſe for the wear, he would 
make ſhift to ſcud through life with her under an ealy 
ſail. | 1 
Our lover was deaf to all his admonitions, and, having 
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thanked him for this — inſtance of — nce, re- 
ted his reſolution of adhering to his purpoſe. 
atchway having profited ſo little by mild —— 
aſſumed a more peremptory aſpect; and plainly told him 
he neither-could nor would go home without him; ſo he 
had beſt make immediate preparation for the voyage. 

Peregrine made no other reply to this declaration than 
by a contemptuous ſmile, and roſe from. his ſeat in order 
to retire; upon which the lieutenant ſtarted up, and poſt- 
ing himſelf by the door, proteſted, with ſome menacing 
geſtures, that he would not ſuffer him to run ahead nei- 
ther. The other, incenſed at his preſumption, in attempt- 
ing to detain him 2 tripped up his wooden leg, 
and laid him on his back in a moment; then walked de- 
liberately towards the park, in order to indulge his re- 
flection, which at that time teemed with — 
thoughts. He had not proceeded two hundred ſteps, when 
he heard ſomething blowing and ſtamping behind him; 
and, looking back, perceived the lieutenant at his heels, 
with rage and indignation in his countenance. This ex- 
afperated ſeaman, impatient of the affront he had receiv- 
ed, and forgetting all the circumſtances of their former 
intimacy, advanced with great eagerneſs to his old friend, 
ſaying, “ Look ye, brother, you're a ſaucy boy, and if 
you was at ſea, I would have your backſide brought to the 
Davit for your diſobedience z but as we are on thore, you 
and I muſt crack a piſtol at one another; here is a brace, 
you thall take which you pleaſe.” 

Peregrine, upon recollection, was ſorry for having been 
laid under the neceſſity of — 2 oneſt Jack, and 
very frankly aſked his pardon for what he had done. But 
this oondeſcenſion was miſinterpreted by the other, who 
refuſed any other ſatisfaction but that which an officer 
ought to claim; and, with ſome irreverent expreſſions, 
aked if Perry was afraid of his bacon. The youth, in- 
flamed at this unjuſt inſinuation, darted a ferocious look 
at the challenger, told him he had paid but too much re- 
gard to his — and bid him walk forward to the 
park, where he would ſoon convince him of his error, if 
be thought his conceſſion proceeded from fear. | 
About this time, they were overtaken by Pipes, who 
* _ the lieutenant's fall, and a him pocket his 
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— ſuſpected that there was a quarrel in the cafe, ard 
lowed him with a view of protecting his maſter. Pe- 
regrine ſeeing him arrive, and gueſſing his intention, af. 
ſumed an air of ſerenity, and pretending that he had leſt 
his handkerchief at the inn, ordered his man to go thither 
and fetch it to him in the park, where he would find 
them at his return. This command was twice repeated 
before Tom would take any other notice of the meſſage, 
except by ſhaking his head ; but being urged with many 
threats and curſes to obedience, he gave to under. 
ſtand that he knew their drift too well to truſt them by 
themſelves. '* As for you, Lieutenant Hatchway (ſaid 
he), I have been your ſhip-mate, and know you to be 2 
ſailor, that's enough; and as for maſter, I know him to 


be as a man as ever ſtepped betwixt ſtem and ſtern, 
r. have any thing to ſay to him, I am 


ur 
man, as the ſaying is. Here's my ſapling, and I dont 
value your crackers of a rope's end.” This oration, the 
longeſt that ever Pipes was known to make, he conclud- 
ed with a flouriſh of his cudgel, and enforced with ſuch 
determined refuſals to leave them, that they found it im- 
poſſible to bring the cauſe to mortal arbitrement at that 
time, and ſtrolled about the park in profound ſilence; 
during which, Hatchway's indignation ſubſiding, he all 
of a ſudden thruſt out his hand as an advance to reconci- 
liation, which being cordially ſhaken by Peregrine, a ge- 
neral pacification enſued z and was followed by a — 
tation about the means of extricating the youth from his 
preſent perplexity. Had his diſpoſition been like that of 
moſt other young men, it would have been no difficult 
taſk to overcome his difhculties z but ſuch was the obſti · 
nacy of his pride, that he deemed himſelf bound in ho- 
nour to reſent the letters he had received; and, inſtead of 
ſubmitting to the pleaſure of the commodore, expected an 
acknowledgment from him, without which he would liſ- 
ten to no terms of accommodation. Had I been his own 
ſon (ſaid he), I ſhould have bore his reproof, and ſued tor 
forꝑiveneſs ʒ but knowing myſelf to be on the footing oi 
an orphan, who depends entirely upon his benevolence, 
Jam jealous of every thing that can be conſtrued into diſ- 
reſpect, and inſiſt upon being treated with the moſt punc- 
tual regard. I ſhall now make application to my father, 
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who is obliged to provide for me by the ties of nature, 
as well as the laws of the land; and if he ſhall refuſe to 
do me juſtice, I can never want employment while men 
are required for his Majeſty's ſervice.” 

The lieutenant, alarmed at this intimation, begged he 
would take no new = until he ſhould hear from him; 
and that very evening ſet out for the garriſon, where he 
gaye Trunnion an account of the miſcarriage of his nego- 
ciation, told him how highly Peregrine was offended at 
the letter, communicated the g gentleman's ſenti- 
ments and reſolution, and, finally, aſſured him, that, un- 
leſs he ſhould think proper to aſk pardon for the offence 
he had committed, he would, in all appearance, never 
more behold the face of his godſon. | 

The old commodore was utterly confounded at this 
piece of intelligence; he had expected all the humili 
of obedience and contrition from the young man ; an 
inſtead of that, received nothing but the moſt indignant 
oppoſition, and even found himſelf in the circumſtances 
of an offender, obliged to make atonement, or forfeit all 
correſpondence with his favourite. Theſe inſolent condi- 
tions at firſt threw him into an agony of wrath, and he 
vented execrations with ſuch rapidity, that he left himſelf 
no time to breathe, and had almoſt been ſuffocated with 
his choler. He inveighed bitterly againſt the ingratitude 
of Peregrine, whom he — with many opprobrious 
epithets, and ſwore that he ought to be keel-hawled for 
his preſumption; but when he began to reflect more cool- 
ly upon the ſpirit of the young gentleman, which had al- 
ready manifeſted itfelf on many occaſions, and liſtened to 
the — of Hatchway, whom he had always conſi- 
dered as an oracle in his way, his reſentment abated, and 
he determined to take Perry into favour Fin! this pla- 
cability being not a little facilitated by Jack's narrative of 
our hero's intrepid behaviour at the aſſembly, as well as 
in the conteſt with him in the park. But ſtill this plaguy 
amour occurred like a bugbear to his imagination; for he 
held it as an infallible maxim, that woman was an eternal 
lource of miſery to man. Indeed this apothegm he ſel- 
dom repeated fince his marriage, except in the company 
of a very few intimates, to whoſe ſecrecy and diſcretion 
he could truſt. Finding Jack himſelf — a nonplus in the 
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affair of Emilia, he conſulted Mrs. Trunnion, who wa: 
' equally ſurpriſed and offended, when ſhe underſtood that 
her letter did not produce the deſired effect; and, after 
having imputed the youth's obſtinacy to his uncle's unſea. 
ſonable indulgence, had recourſe to the advice of the par. 
ſon, who, ſtill with an eye to his friend's advantage, coun- 
ſelled them to ſend the young gentleman on his travels, 
in the courſe of which he would, in all probability, for. 
get the amuſements of his greener years. 'The _— 
was judicious, and immediately approved, when 'Trun- 
nion, going into his cloſet, after divers efforts, produced 
the following billet, with which Jack departed for Wind- 
for that ſame afternoon. 


My good lad, 

I I gave offence in my laſt letter, I'm ſorry fort, 
d'ye fee; I thought it was the likelieſt way to bring you 
up; but, in time to come, y=-u ſhall have a larger ſwing 
of cable. When you can ſpare time, I ſhall be glad if 
you will make a ſhort trip, and ſee your aunt, and hin 
who is | 

Your loving godfather 
and humble ſervant, 
/ HawsER 'TRUNNI0X, 


P. S. If you want money, you may draw upon me pay- 
able at ſight.” 


— — 
— — — — — 


— 0 — — — 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


He becomes melancholy and deſpondent ; is favoured with a condeſcend- 
ing letter from his uncle; reconciles himſelf to his governor, and (ct; 
out with Emilia and her friend for Mrs. Gauntlet's houſe. 


Prarckixx, fortified as he was with pride and indigna- 
tion, did not fail to feel the ſmarting ſuggeſtions of his 
preſent ſituation; after having lived ſo long in an affluent 
and imperious manner, he could ill brook the thoughts of 
ſubmitting to the mortifying exigencies of life. All the 
gaudy ſchemes of pomp and pleaſure, which his luxurin! 
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imagination had formed, began to diſſolve, a train of me- 
Jancholy ideas took poſſeſſion of his thoughts, and the pro- 
ſpect of loſing Emilia was not the leaſt part of his afflic- 
tion. Though he endeavoured to ſuppreſs the chagrin 
that preyed upon his heart, he could not conceal the diſ- 
turbance of his mind from the penetration of that amiable 
young lady, who ſympathized with him in her heart, 
though ſhe could not give her tongue the liberty of aſk- 
ing Ne cauſe of his 48 for, notwithſtanding all the 
ardour of his addreſſes, he never could obtain from her 
the declaration of a mutual flame; becauſe, though he 
had hitherto treated her with the utmoſt reverence of re- 
ſpect, he had never once mentioned the final aim of his 
paſhon. However honourable ſhe ſuppoſed it to be, ſhe 
had diſcernment enough to foreſce, that vanity or inte- 
reſt, co-operating with the levity of youth, might one day 
deprive her of her lover, and ſhe was too proud to give 
him any handle of exulting at her expence. Although he 
was received by her with the moſt ny civility, 
and even an intimacy of friendſhip, all his ſolicitations 
could never extort from her an acknowledgment of love; 
on the contrary, being of a gay diſpoſition, ſhe ſometimes 
coquetted with other admirers, that his attention thus 
whetted might never abate, and that he might ſee ſhe had 
other reſources, in caſe he ſhould flag in his affection. 
This being the prudential plan on which ſhe acted, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that ſhe would condeſcend to inquire 
into the ſtate of his thoughts, when ſhe ſaw him thus af- 
tected z but ſhe, nevertheleſs, impoſed that taſk on her 
couſin and confident, who, as they walked together in the 
park, obſerved that he ſeemed to be out of humour. When 
this is the caſe, ſuch a queſtion generally increaſes the 
diſeaſe; at leaſt it had that effect upon Peregrine, who 
replied ſomewhat peeviſhly, © I affure you, Madam, you 
never was more miſtaken in your obſervations.” —© I 
think ſo too (ſaid Emilia), for I never ſaw Mr. Pickle in 
higher ſpirits.” This ironical encomium completed his 
confuſion 3 he affected to ſmile, but it was a ſmile of an- 
guiſh, and in his heart he curſed the vivacity of both. He 
could not for his ſoul recollect himſelf ſo as to utter one 
connected ſentence; and the ſuſpicion that they obſerved 
crery circumſtance of his behaviour, threw ſuch a damp 
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on his ſpirits, that he was quite overwhelmed with ſhame 
N and reſentment, when Sophy, caſting her eyes towards 
i the gate, ſaid,'« Yonder is your ſervant, Mr. Pickle, with 
| another man who ſeems to have a wooden leg.” Pere. 
| grine ſtarted at this intelligence, and immediately under. 
=_ went ſundry changes of complexion, knowing that his fate. 
| in a you meaſure depended upon the information he 

would receive from his friend. N 

Hatchway advancing to the company, after a brace of 
wh ſea bows to the ladies, took the youth aſide, and put the 
1 commodore's letter into his hand, which threw him into 
| ſuch an agitation, that he could ſcarce pronounce © Ly. 
3 dies, will you give me leave?“ When, in conſequence 
| | of their Bon, he attempted to open the billet, he 
fumbled with ſuch manifeſt diſorder, that his miſtreſs, 
| | who watched his motions, began to think there was ſome- 
. thing very intereſting in the meſſage; and fo much waz 
1 ſhe affected with his concern, that ſhe was fain to tum 
by | ber head another way, and wipe the tears from her lovely 


1 "T Meanwhile Peregrine no ſooner read the firft ſentence, 
$4 than his countenance, which before was overcaſt with a 
If 71 deep gloom, began to be lighted up, and every feature 
109 unbending by degrees, he recovered his ſerenity. Having 
peruſed etter, his eyes ſparkling with joy and grat- 
"i tude, he hugged the lieutenant in his arms, and preſented 
418 him to the ladies as one of his beſt friends. Jack met 
3 with a moſt gracious reception, and ſhook Emilia by the 
hand, telling her, with the familiar appellation of old a- 
gquaintance, that he did not care how ſoon he was maſter 

oy of ſuch another clean-going frigate as herſelf. 
4 The whole company partook of this favourable change 
3 | that evidently appeared in our lover's recollection, and 
| enlivened his converſation with ſuch an uncommon flow 
. | of 1 and good humour, as even made an im- 
preſſion on the iron countenance of Pipes himſelf, who 


_— ſmiled with ſatisfaction as he walked behind 


m. 

| | The evening being pretty far advanced, they directed 
\ | | their courſe homeward ; and, while the es attended 
4 | Hatchway to the inn, Peregrine | eſcorted the ladies to 
4 | their lodgings, where he owned the juſtneſs of Sophy's 
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remark, in ſaying he. was out of humour, and told them 
he had been extremely chagrined at a difference which 
had happened between him and his uncle, to whom (by 
the letter which they had ſeen him receive) he now found 
himſelf happily reconciled. Pp ; 

Having received their congratulations, and declined 
ſtaying to ſup with them, on account of the longing de- 
fire he had to converſe with his friend Jack, he took his 
leave, and repaired to the inn, where Hatchway inform- 
ed him of every thing that had happened in the garriſon 
upon his repreſentations. Far from being diſguſted, he 
was perfectly well pleaſed with the profpe of goi 
abroad, which flattered his vanity and ambition, da. 
his thirſt after knowledge, and indulged that turn for ob- 
ſervation, for which he had been remarkable from his 
moſt tender years, Neither did he believe a ſhort abſence 
would tend to the prejudice of his love, but, on the con- 
trary, enhance the value of his heart, becauſe be ſhould 
return better accempliſhed, and conſequently a more wel- 
come offering to his miſtreſs. Elevated with theſe ſenti- 
ments, his heart dilated with joy, and the fluices of his 
natural benevolence being opened by this happy turn of 
his affairs, he ſent his compliments to Mr. Jolter, to whom 
he had not ſpoken during a whole week, and defired he 
would favour Mr. Hatchway and him with his company 
at ſupper. 

The governor was not weak enough to decline this in- 
vitation ; in conſequence of which he forthwith appear- 
cd, and was cordially welcomed by the relenting pupil, 
who. expreſſed his ſorrow for the nuſunderſtanding which 
had prevailed between them, and aſſured him, Gas. for 
the future, he would avoid giving him any juſt cauſe of 
complaint. Jolter, who did not want affection, was melt- 
ed by this acknowledgment, which he could not have ex- 
pected, and earneſtly proteſted, that his chief ſtudy had 
always been, and ever ſhould be, to promote Mr. Pickle's 
intereſt and happineſs. | 

The beſt part of the night being ſpent in the circula- 
tion of a cheerful glaſs, the company broke up; and next 
morning Peregrine went out with a view, of making his 
miſtreſs acquainted with his uncle's intention of ſending 
bim out of the kingdom for his W and of ſays 
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ing every thing which he thought neceſſary for the inte. 
reſt of his love. He found her at breakfaſt with her cou. 
ſin; and, as he was very full of the ſubject of his viſit, 


had ſcarce fixed himſelf in his ſeat, when he brought it 


upon the carpet, by aſking, with a ſmile, if the ladies had 
any commands for Paris ? Emilia, at this queſtion, began 
to ſtare, and her confident deſired to know who was go- 
ing thither ? He no ſooner gave them to underſtand that 
he himſelf intended in a ſhort time to viſit that capital, 
than his miſtreſs, with great precipitation, wiſhed him a 
good journey, and affected to talk with indifference about 
the pleaſures: he would enjoy in France: But when he 
ſcriouſly aſſured Sophy, who aſked if he was in earneſt, 
that his uncle actually inſiſted upon his making a ſhort 
tour, the tęars guſhed in poor Emilia's eyes, and ſhe was 
at great pains to conceal her concern, by obſerving that 
the tea was ſo ſcalding hot, as to make her eyes water. 
This pretext was too thin to impoſe upon her lover, or even 
deceive the obſervation of her friend Sophy, who, after 
breakfaſt, took an opportunity of quitting the room. 


Thus left by themſelves, | Peregrine imparted to her 


what he had learned of the commodore's intention, with- 
out, however, mentioning a ſyllable of his being offended 
at their correſpondence, and accompanied his information 
with ſuch fervent vows of eternal conſt and ſolemn 
romiſes of a ſpeedy return, that Emilia's heart, which 
bad been invaded by a ſuſpicion that this ſcheme of tra- 
velling was the effed) of her lover's inconſtancy, began to 
be more at eaſe z and ſhe could not help ſignifying her 
approbation of his deſign, 1 
This affair being amicably compromiſed, he aſked how 
ſoon ſhe propoſed to ſet out for her mother's houſe ; and 
underſtanding that her departure was fixed for next day 
but one, and that her coufin Sophy intended to accom- 
pany her in her father's chariot, he repeated his intention 


of attending her. In the mean time he diſmiſſed his go- 


vernor and the lieutenant to the garrifon, with his com- 
pliments to his aunt and the commodore, and a faithful 
promiſe of his being with them in fix days at fartheſt. 
Theſe previous meaſures being taken, he, attended by 
Pipes, ſet out with the ladies; and they had alſo a con- 
roy for twelve miles from Sophy's father, who at parting 
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recommended them piouſly to the care of Peregrine, with 
whom, by this time, he was perſectly well acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


They meet with a dreadful alarm on the road; arrive at their journey's 
end. Peregrine is introduced to Emily's brother; theſe two you 
gentlemen miſunderſtand each other. Pickle departs for the garriſon. 


As they travelled at an eaſy rate, they had performed 
ſomething more than one half of their journey, when 
they were benighted near an inn, at which they refolved 
to lodge: The accommodation was very good; they ſup- 
ped together with great mirth and enjoyment, and 1t was 
not till after he had been warned by the yawns of the la- 
dies, that he conducted them to their apartment; where 
wiſhing them good night, he retired to his own, and 
went to-reſt, | | 
The bouſe was crowded with country people who had 
been at a neighbouring fair, and now regaled themſelves 
with ale and tobacco in the yard; ſo that their conſidera- 
tion, which at any time was but flender, being now 
overwhelmed. by this debauch, they ſtaggered into their 


reſpective kennels, and left a lighted candle ſticking to 


one of the wooden pillars that ſupported the gallery.— 
The flame in a little time laid hold on the wood, which 
was as dry as tinder, and the whole gallery was on fire, 
when Peregrine ſuddenly waked, and found himſelf al- 
moſt ſuffocated. He ſprung up in an inſtant, ſlipped on 
his breeches, and throwing open the door of his chamber, 
law the whole entry in a blaze. | 
Heavens l what were the emotions of his ſoul, when 
he beheld the volumes of flame and ſmoke rolling towards 
the room where. his dear Emilia lay.! Regardleſs of his 
own danger, he darted himſelf through the thickeſt of 
the gloom, when knocking hard, and calling at the ſame 
time to the ladies, with the moſt anxious entreaty to be 
admitted, the door was opened by Emilia in her ſhift, 
who aſked, with the utmoſt trepidation, what was the 
matter? He made no reply, but ſnatching her up in hig 
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nn Bonny ba ee 
to a place of ſafety ; where leaving her before ſhe could 
recollect herſelf, or pronounce one word, but © Alas | 
my couſin Sophy !” he flew back to the reſcue of that 
young lady, and found her already delivered by Pipes, 
who, having been. alarmed by the {ſmell of fire, had got 
up, ruſhed immediately to the chamber where he knew 
theſe companions lodged, and (Emily being ſaved by her 
lover) brought off Miſs Sophy with the loſs of his own 
ſhock head of hair, which was ſinged off in his retreat. 

By this time the whole inn was alarmed ; every lodger, 
as well as ſervant, exerted himſelf, in order to ſtop. the 
progreſs of this calamity z and there being a well reple- 
niſhed horſe-pond in the yard, in leſs than an hour the 
fire was totally extinguiſhed, without having done any 
other damage than that of conſuming about two yards of- 
' the wooden gallery. | * 

All this time our young gentleman cloſely attended his 
fair charge, each of whom had ſwooned with apprehen- 
ſion; but as their conſtitutions were good, and their ſpi- 
rits not eaſily diſſipated, when upon reflection they found 
themſelves and their company fafe, and that. the flames 
were happily quenched, the tumult of their fears ſubſided, 
they put on their clothes, recovered their good humour, 
and began to rally each other on the trim in which they 
had been ſecured. Sophy obſerved, that now Mr. Pickle 
had an indiſputable claim to her couſin's affection; and 
therefore ſhe ought to lay aſide all affected reſerve for the 
future, and frankly avow the ſentiments of her heart. 
Emily retorted the argument, putting her in mind, that, 
by the ſame claim, Mr. Pipes was entitled to the like re- 
turn from her. Her friend admitted the force of the con- 
clufion, provided ſhe could not find means of ſatisfying 
her deliverer in another ſhape ; and turning to -the valet, 
who happened to be preſent, aſked, if his heart was not 
otherwiſe engaged ? 'Tom, who did, not conceive the 
meaning of the queſtion, ſtood ſilent according to cuſtom; 
and the interrogation being repeated, anſwered, with a 
grin, „ Heart-whole as a biſcuit, I'll aſſure you, Miſ- 
treſs.” „What? (ſaid Emilia) have you never been in 
love, Thomas?“ © Yes, forſooth (replied the valet with- 
out heſitation), ſometimes of a morning.” Peregrine could 
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not help laughing, and his miſtreſs looked a little diſ- 
concerted at this blunt repartee; while Sophy ſlipping a 
purſe into his hand, told him there was ſomething to 
purchaſe a periwig. Tom, having conſulted his maſter's 
eyes, refuſed the preſent, ſayi g. No, thank ye as much 
as if I did.” And though ſhe inſiſted upon his putting it 
in his pocket, as a ſmall teſtimony of her gratitude, he 
could not be prevailed upon to avail himſelf of her gene- 
roſity ; but, following her to the other end of the room, 
thruſt it into her ſleeve without ceremony, exclaiming, 
“I'll be damn'd to hell if I do.” Peregrine having checked 
him for his booriſh behaviour, ſent him out of the room, 
and begged that Miſs Sophy would not endeavour to de- 
bauch the morals of his ſervant, who, rough and uncul- 
tivated as he was, had ſenſe enough to perceive that he 
had no pretenſion to any ſuch acknowledgment. But ſhe 
argued with great vehemence, that ſhe ſhould never be 
able to make an acknowledgment adequate to the ſervice 
he had done her, and that ſhe ſhould never be perfectly 
eaſy in her own mind, until ſhe found ſome opportunity 
of manifeſting the ſenſe ſhe had of the obligation: *I do 
not pretend (ſaid ſhe) to reward Mr. Pipes; but I ſhall 
be abſolutely unhappy, unleſs I am allowed to give him 
ſome token of my regard.” 

Peregrine, thus earneſtly ſolicited, deſired that, ſince 
ſhe was bent upon diſplaying her generoſity, ſhe would 
not beſtow upon him any pecuniary gratification, but ho- 
nour him with ſome trinket, as a mark of conſideration ; 
becauſe he himſelf had ſuch a particular value for the fel- 
low, on account of his attachment and fidelity, that he 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee him treated on the footing of a com- 
mon mercenary domeſtic. 

There was not one jewel in the poſſeſſion of this grate- 
ful young lady, that ſhe would not have gladly given as a 
recompence, or badge of diſtinction to her reſcuer; but 
his maſter pitched upon a ſeal ring of no great value, that 
hung at her watch, and Pipes being called in, had per- 


miſhon to accept that teſtimony of Miſs Sophy's favour. 


Tom received it accordingly with ſundry ſcrapes, and, 
having kiſſed it with great devotion, put it on his little 
linger, and ſtrutted off, extremely proud of his acquiſition. 


with a moſt enchanting ſweetneſs of aſpect, 


* 
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told her lover, that he had inſtructed; her how to behave 
towards him; and, taking a diamond ring from her fin. 

er, deſired he would wear it for her fake. He received 
- = pledge as became him, and preſented another in ex- 
change, which ſhe at firſt I alleging, that it would 
deſtroy the intent of her acknowledgment; but Peregrine 
aſſured her, he had accepted her jewel, not as a proof of 
her gratitude, but as the mark of her love; and that, if 
ihe refuſed a mutual token, he ſhould look upon himſelf 
as the object of her diſdain. Her eyes kindled, and her 
cheeks glowed, with reſentment, at this impudent inti- 
mation, which ſhe conſidered as an unſeaſonable inſult ; 
and the young gentleman, perceiving her emotion, ſtood 
corrected for his — and aſked pardon for the liberty 
of his remonſtrance, which he hoped the would aſcribe 
to the prevalence of that principle alone which he had 
always taken pride in avowing. | 

Sophy, ſeeing him diſconcerted, interpoſed in his be- 

half, and chid her couſin for having practiſed ſuch un- 
neceſſary aftectation z upon which Emilia, ſoftened into 
compliance, held out her finger as a ſignal of her conde- 
ſcenſion. Peregrine put on the ring with great eagerneſs, 
mumbled her ſoft white hand in an ecſtaſy which would 
not allow him to confine his embraces to that limb, but 
urged him to ſeize her by the waiſt, and ſnatch a deli- 
cious kiſs from her love-pouting lips; nor would he leave 
her a butt to the ridicule of Sophy, on whoſe mouth he 
inſtantly committed a rape of the ſame nature; ſo that 
the two friends, countenanced by each other, reprehended 
him with ſuch gentleneſs of rebuke, that he was almoſt 
tempted to repeat the offence. 
Ide morning being now lighted up, and the ſervants 
of the inn on foot, he ordered ſome chocolate for break- 
faſt, and, at the deſire of the ladies, ſent Pipes to ſee the 
horſes fed, and the chariot prepared, while he went to 
the bar, and diſcharged the bill. 

Theſe meaſures being taken, they ſet out about five 
o'clock, and having refreſhed themſelves and their cattle 
at another inn on the road, proceeded in the afternoon. 
Without meeting with any other accident, they ſafely ar- 
rived at the place of their deſtination, where Mrs. Gaunt- 
let expreſſed her joy at ſeeing her old friend Mr. Pickle, 
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whom, however, ſhe kindly reproached for the long diſ- 


tontinuance of his . Without explaining the cauſe 


of that interruption, he proteſted, that his love and eſteem 
had never been diſcontinued, and that, for the future, he 
ſhould omit no occaſion of teſtifying how much he had 
her friendſhip at heart. She then made him acquainted 
with her ſon, who at that time was in the houſe, being 
excuſed from his duty by furlough. 

This young man, whoſe name was Godfrey, was about 


the age of twenty, of a middling ſize, vigorous make, re- 


markably well ſhaped, and the ſcars of the ſmall pox, of 
which he bore a good number, added a peculiar manli- 
neſs to the air of his countenance. His capacity was 

ood, and his diſpoſition naturally frank and eaſy; but 
he had been a ſoldier from his infancy, and his education 
was altogether in the military ſtyle. He looked upon taſte 
and letters as mere pedantry, beneath the conſideration 
of a gentleman ; and every civil ſtation of life as mean, 
when compared with the profeſſion of arms. He had 
made preat progreſs in the gymnaſtic ſciences of dancing, 
fencing, and riding, played perfectly well on the german 
flute, and, above all things, valued himſelf upon a ſcru- 
pulous obſervance of all the points of honour. 

Had Peregrine and he conſidered themſelves upon equal 
footing, in all probability they would have immediately 
entered into a league of intimacy and friendſhip : But 
this ſufficient ſoldier looked upon his ſiſter's admirer as a 
young ſtudent, raw from the univerſity, and utterly ig- 
norant of mankind ; while Squire Pickle beheld Godfrey 
in the light of a needy volunteer, greatly inferior to him- 
ſelf in fortune, as well as every other accompliſhment. 
This mutual miſunderſtanding could not fail of producing 
animoſities. The very next day after Peregrine's arrival, 
ſome ſharp repartees paſſed between them in preſence of 
the ladies, before whom each endeavoured to affert his 
own ſuperiority. In theſe conteſts our hero never failed 
of obtaining the victory, becauſe his genius was more 
acute, and his talents better cultivated than thoſe of his 
antagoniſt, who therefore took umbrage at his ſucceſs, 
became jealous of his reputation, and began to treat him 
with marks of ſcorn and diſreſpect. 

His fiſter ſaw, and dreading the conſequence of his 
3 
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ferocity, not only took him to taſk in private for his int 
polite behaviour, but alſo entreated her lover to make 
allowances for the roughneſs of her brother's education. 
He kindly aſſured her, that, whatever pains it might coſt 
him to vanquiſh his own impetuous temper, he would for 
her ſake endure all = mae mp rs bro- 
ther's ance might expoſe him; and, after having 
ſtayed with her two — and enjoyed ſeveral private in- 
terviews, during which he acted the part of a moſt paſ- 
ſionate lover, he took his leave of Mrs. Gauntlet over 
night, and told the young ladies he would call early next 
morning to bid them farewel. He did not neglect this 
piece of duty, and found the two friends and breakfaſt 
already prepared in the parlour. All three being ex- 
tremely affected with the thoughts of parting, a moſt pa- 
thetic ſilence for ſome time prevailed, till Peregrine put 
an end to it, by lamenting his fate, in bein obliged to 
exile himſelf ſo long from the dear object of his moſt in- 
tereſting wiſh. He begged, with the moſt earneſt ſu 
plications, that ſhe would now, in conſideration of the 
cruel abſence he muſt ſuffer, give him the conſolation 
which ſhe had hitherto refuſed, namely, that of knowing 
he poſſeſſed a place within her heart. The confident ſe- 
conded his requeſt, repreſenting, that it was now no 
time to diſguiſe her ſentiments, when her lover was about 
to leave the kingdom, and might be in danger of con- 
tracting other connections, unleſs he was confirmed in his 
conſtancy, by knowing how far he could depend upon her 
love; and, in ſhort, ſhe was plied with ſuch irreſiſtible 
importunities, that ſhe anſwered, in the utmoſt confu- 
fron, “ Though I have avoided literal acknowledgments, 
methinks the circumſtances of my behaviour might have 
convinced Mr. Pickle, that I do not regard him as a com- 
mon acquaintance.” „My charming Emily! (cried the 
impatient lover, throwing himſelf at her feet) why will 
you deal out my happineſs in ſuch ſcanty portions ? Why 
will you thus mince the declaration which would over- 
whelm me with pleaſure, and cheer my lonely reflection, 
while I ſigh amid the ſolitude of ſeparation ?” | His fair 
miſtreſs, melted by this image, replied, with the tears 
guſhing from her eyes, «© I'm afraid I ſhall feel that ſepa- 
ration more ſeverely than you imagine.“ 'Tranſported at 
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this flattering confeſſion, he preſſed her to his breaſt, and, 
while her head reclined upon his neck, mingled his tears 
with hers in great abundance, breathing the moſt tender 


vos of eternal fidelity. The gentle heart of y could 


not bear this ſcene unmoved; ſhe wept with ſympathy, 
and the lovers to reſign themſelves to the will 
of fate, and ſupport their ſpirits with the hope of meeting 
again on happier terms. Finally, after mutual promiſes, 
exhortations, and endearments, Peregrine took his leave, 
his heart being ſo full, that he — pronounce 
the word Adieu! and, mounting his horſe at the door, 
ſet out with Pipes for the garriſon. 


———— — - — r —— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Peregrine is overtaken by Mr. Gauntlet, with whom he fights a duel, 
and contracts an intimate friendſhip. He arrives at the garriſon, and 


finds his mother as implacable as ever. He is inſulted by his brother 
Gam, whoſe preceptor he diſciplines with a horſe-whip. 


Is order to expel the melancholy images that took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his fancy, at parting from his miſtreſs, he cal- 
led in the flattering ideas of thoſe pleaſures he expected 
to enjoy in France; and, before he had rode ten miles, 
his imagination was effectually amuſed. 

While he thus proſecuted his travels by anticipation, 
and indulged himſelf in all the inſolence of hope, at the 
turning of a lane he was all of a ſudden overtaken by Emi- 
lia's brother on horſeback, who told him he was riding 
the ſame way, and ſhould be glad of his company. 

This young gentleman, whether prompted by perſonal 
pique, or actuated with zeal for the honour of his family, 
had followed our hero, with a view of obliging him to 
explain the nature of his attachment to his ſiſter. Pere- 
grine returned his compliment with ſuch diſdainful civi- 
lity, as gave him room to believe that he ſuſpeCted his 
errand z and therefore, without further preamble, he de- 
clared his buſineſs in theſe words: Mr. Pickle, you 
have carried on a correſpondence with my ſiſter for ſome 
time, and I ſhould be glad to know the nature of it.“ 


7 


Io this queſtion our lover replied; Gir; I ſhould be glad 
to know what title you have to demand that ſatisfaction. 
«/ Sir (anſwered the other), I demand it in the capacity 
of a brother, of his own hondur, as well as of 
his ſiſter's reputation ; and, if ydur intentions are ho- 
nourable, you will not refuſe it.“ Sir (ſaid Peregrine), 
I am not at preſent diſpoſed to appeal to your opinion for 
the rectitude of my intentions; and I think you aſſume a 
little too much importance, in pretending to judge m 
conduct.” Sir (replied the foldier), en 
the eonduct of man who interferes with my con- 
cerns, and even to chaſtiſe him, if I think he acts amiſs. 
« Chaſtiſe | (cried the youth, with indignation in his 
looks), ſure you dare not apply that term to me l“ Lou 
are miſtaken (ſaid Godfrey) ; I dare do any thing that be- 
comes the character of a gentleman.” Gentleman, God 
wot ! (replied the other, looking contemptuouſly at his 
equipage, which was none of the moſt ſuperb), a very 
pretty gentleman truly!” The ſoldier's wrath was in- 
flamed by this ironical repetition, the contempt of which 
his conſcious poverty made him feel; and he called his 
antagoniſt Preſumptuous Boy! Infolent Upſtart | with 
other epithets, which Perry retorted with great bitterneſs, 
A formal challenge having paſſed between them, they 
alighted at the firſt inn, and walked into the next field, 
in order to decide their quarrel by the ſword. ' Having 
pitched upon the ſpot, helped to pull off each other's 
boots, and laid afide their coats and waiſtcoats, Mr. Gaunt- 
let told his opponent, that he himſelf was looked upon in 
the army as an expert ſwordſman; and that, if Mr. 
Pickle had not made that ſcience his particular ſtudy, 
they ſhould be upon a more equal footing in uſing piſtols. 
Peregrine was too much incenſed to thank him for his 
— dealing, and too confident of his own kill, to re- 
th the other's propoſal, which he accordingly rejected: 
Then, drawing his ſword, he obſerved, that, were he to 
treat Mr. Gauntlet according to his deſerts, he would 
order his man to puniſh his audacity with a horſe-whip. 
Exaſperated at this expreſſion, which he conſidered as an 
indelible affront, he made no reply, but attacked his ad- 
verſary with equal ferocity and addreſs. The youth par- 
ried his firſt and ſecond thruſt, but received the third in 
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the ontfide of his ſword arm. Though the wound was 
ſuperficial, he was tranſported with rage at fight of his 
own blood, and returned the aſſault with ſuch fury and 
precipitation, that Gauntlet, loth to take advantage of his 
unguarded heat, ſtood upon the defenſive. In the ſecond 
longe, Peregtine's weapon entering a kind of net work in 
the ſhell of Godfrey's bord, the blade ſnapped in two, 
and left him at the mercy of the ſoldier, who, far from 
making an inſolent uſe of the victory he had gained, put 
up his Toledo with great deliberation, like a man who 
had been uſed to that kind of rencounters, and obſerved, 
that ſuch a blade as Peregrine's was not to be truſted with 
a man's life: Then, adviſing the owner to treat a gentle- 
man in diſtreſs with more reſpe& for the future, he ſlip- 
ped on his boots, and, with ſullen dignity of demeanour, 
{talked back to the inn. 

8 Though Pickle was extremely mortified at his miſcar- 
y riage in this adventure, he was alſo ſtruck with the beha- 
1 viour of his antagoniſt, which affected him the more, as 
h he underſtood that Godfrey's fierte had proceeded from 
is the jealous ſenſibility of a gentleman declined into the 
th rale of misfortune. Gauntlet's valour and moderation 
b. induced him to put a favourable conſtruction on all thoſe 
7 circumſtances of that young ſoldier's conduct, which had 
d, before given him diſguſt. Though, in = other caſe, he 
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IL would have induſtriouſly avoided the leaft appearance of 
% ſubmiſſion, he followed his conqueror to the inn, with a 
* riew of thanking him for his generous forbearance, and 
in of ſoliciting his friendſhip and correſpondence. 

ir. Godfrey had his foot in the ſtirrup, to monnt, when 
y, Peregrine coming up to him, deſired he would defer his 
ls, departure for a quarter of an hour, and favour him with 
vis 2 little private converſation. The ſoldier, who miſtook 
es the meaning of the requeſt, immediately quitted his horſe, 
d: and follswed Pickle into a chamber, where he expected 
to to find a brace of piſtols loaded on the table; but he was 
1d very agreeably deceived, when our hero, in the molt re- 


ip. ſpectful terms, acknowledged his noble deportment in the 

an held, owned, that till then he had miſunderſtood his cha- 

d- racter, and begged that he would honour him with his 
intimacy and correſpondence, 


Gauntlet, who had ſeen undoubted proofs of Peregrine's 7 
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courage, which had conſiderably raiſed him in his eſteem, 
, | 

2. had ſenſe enough to peteeive that this S117" rat 
not owing to any ſordid or ſiniſter motive, embraced his 
offer with demonſtrations of infinite ſatisfaction. When 
he underſtood the terms on which Mr. Pickle was with 
his ſiſter, he proffered his ſervice in his turn, either a 
agent, mediator, or confident ; Nay, to give his new 
friend a convincing proof of his ſincerity, he diſcloſed to 
him a paſſion which he had for ſome time entertained for 
his couſin Miſs Sophy, though he durſt not reveal his 
ſentiments to her father, leſt he ſhould be offended at 
= preſumption, and withdraw his protection from the 
amuly, | 
Peregrine's generous heart was wrung with anguiſh, 
when een that this young gentleman, * 
the only ſon of a diſtinguiſhed officer, had carried arms 
for the ſpace of five years, without being able to obtain a 
ſubaltern's commiſſion, though he had always behaved 
with remarkable regularity and ſpirit, and acquired the 
friendſhip and eſteem of all the officers under whom he 
had ſerved. | 

He would, at that time, with the utmoſt pleaſure, have 
ſhared his finances with him; but, as he would not run 
the riſk of offending the young ſoldier's delicacy of ho- 
nour, by a premature exertion of his liberality, he re- 
ſolved to inſinuate himſelf into an intimacy with him, 
before he would venture to take ſuch freedoms ; and, 
with that view, preſſed Mr. Gauntlet to accom 
to the garriſon, where he did not doubt of having influ- 
ence enough to make him a welcome gueſt. * 
thanked him very courteouſly for his invitation, whic 
he ſaid he could not immediately accept; but promiſed, 
if he would favour him with a letter, and fix the time at 
which he propoſed to ſet out for France, he would en- 
deavour to viſit him at the commodore's habitation, and 
from thence give him a convoy to Dover. This new 
treaty being ſettled, and a doſſil of lint, with a ſnip of 
laſter, applied to our adventurer's wound, he parte 
rom the brother of his dear Emilia, to whom and his 
friend Sophy he ſent his kindeſt wiſhes z and, having 
lodged one night upon the road, arrived next day in the 
afternoon at the garriſon, where he found all his friends 
in good health, and overjoyed at his return. 
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he commodore, who was by this time turned of ſe- 
venty, and altogether crippled by the gout, ſeldom went 
abroad; and, as his converſation was not very entertain» 
ing, had but little company within doors; fo that his ſpi- 
rits muſt have quite ſtagnated, had they not been kept in 
motion by the converſation of Hatchway, and received, 
at different times a wholeſome fillip from the diſcipline of 
his ſpouſe, who, by the force of pride, religion, and Co- 
niac, had erected a moſt terrible tyranny in the houſe. 
There was ſuch a quick circulation of domeſtics in the 
family, that every ſuit of livery had been worn by figures 
of all dimenſions. Trunnion himſelf had, long before 
this time, yielded to the torrent of her arbitrary ſway, 
though not without divers obſtinate efforts to maintam 
his liberty; and now, that he was diſabled by his infir- 
mities, when he uſed to hear his Empreſs ſinging the loud 
Orthyan ſong among the ſervants below, he would often, 
in whiſpers, communicate to the lieutenant hints of what 
he —_— if ſo be as how he was not deprived of the 
uſe of his precious limbs. Hatchway was the only per- 
ſon whom the temper of Mrs. Trunnion reſpected, ei- 
ther becauſe ſhe dreaded his ridicule, or looked upon his 
perſon with eyes of affection. This being the fituation 
of things in the garriſon, it is not to be doubted that the 
old gentleman highly enjoyed the preſence of Peregrine, 
who found means to ingratiate himſelf ſo effectually with 
his aunt, that, while he remained at home, ſhe ſeemed to 
have exchanged the. diſpoſition of a tigreſs, for that of a 
gentle kid: But he found his own mother as implacable, 
and his father as much hen-pecked as ever. 

Gamaliel, who now very ſeldom enjoyed the conyer- 
{ation of his old friend the commodore, had ſome time 
2g0 entered into an amicable ſociety, conſiſting of the 
barber, apothecary, attorney, and exciſeman of the pa- 
riſh, among whom he uſed to ſpend the evening at 
Tunley's, and liſten to their diſputes upon philoſophy 
and politics with great comfort and edification, while his 
lovereign lady domineered at home as uſual, viſited with 
great pomp in the neighbourhood, and employed her chief 
care in the education of her darling ſon Gam, who was 
now in the fifteenth year of his age, and fo remarkable 
for his perverſe diſpoſition, that, in * of his mother's 
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influence and authority, he was not only hated, but alfo by 
deſpiſed, both at home and abroad. She had put him . 
. the tuition of the curate, who lived in the family, 
and was _ to attend him in all his exerciſes and ex- cl 
curſions. This governor was a low bred fellow, who had 2 
neither experience nor ingenuity, but poſſeſſed a lar br 
fund of adulation and ſervile complaiſance, by which he ce 
had gained the graces of Mrs. Pickle, and preſided in 
over all her deliberations, in the ſame manner as his ſu- ty 
perior managed thoſe of Mrs. 'Trunnion. | 
le had one day rode out to take the air with his pupil, in 
who, as I have already obſerved, was odious to the pr 
people, for having killed their dogs, and broken their en- ny 
cloſures, and, on account of his hump, was diſtinguiſhed (ct 
by the title of my Lord, when, in a narrow lane, they fal 
chanced to meet Peregrine on horſeback. 

The young ſquire no ſooner perceived his elder brother, = 


againſt whom he had been inſtructed to bear the molt 
inveterate grudge, than he reſolved to inſult him en pa- 
fant, and actually rode againſt him full gallop. Our he- 
ro, gueſſing his aim, fixed himſelf in his ſtirrups, and, by 
a dextrous management of the reins, avoided the ſhock 
in ſuch a manner, as that their legs only ſhould encoun- 
ter, by which means My Lord vas tilted out of his ſad- 
dle, and, in a twinkling, laid roving in the dirt. The 
. governor, enraged at the diſgrace of his charge, ad- 
vanced with prot inſolence and fury, and ſtruck at Pe- 
 regrine with his whip. Nothing could be more agreeable 
to our young gentleman than this aſſault, which furniſhed 
him with an opportunity of chaſtiſing an officious wretch, chi 
. whoſe petulance and malice he had longed to' puniſh. He for 


therefore, ſpurring up his horſe towards his antagoniſt, tou 
_ overthrew him in the middle of a hedge. Before he had the 
time to recolle& himſelf from the confuſion of the fall, cou 


Pickle alighted in a trice, and exerciſed his horſe-whip {| the 

with ſuch agility about the curate's face and ears, that hc c 
Was fain to proſtrate himſelf before his enraged conquer- 1 
or, and implore his forbearance in the moſt abject terms. for 
While Peregrine was thus employed, his brother Gam had ly. 
made ſhift to riſe and attack him in the rear; for which cor 
. reaſon, when the tutor was quelled, the victor faced 2. the 

bout, ſnatched the weapon out of his hand, and having &re 
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broken it to pieces, remounted his horſe, and rode off, 
without deigning to honour him with any other notice. 

The condition in which they returned produced infinite 
clamour againſt the conqueror, who was repreſented: as 
a ruffian who had lain in ambuſh to make away with his 
brother, in whoſe defence the curate was faid to have re- 
ceived thoſe cruel ſtripes, that hindered him from appear- 
ing for three -whole weeks in the performance of his du- 
ty at church. | 

Complaints were made to the commodore, who, hav- 
ing inquired into- the circumſtances of the affair, ap- 


proved of what his nephew had done; adding, with ma- 


ny oaths, that, provided Peregrine had been out of the 
ke he wiſhed Crook-back had broke his neck in the 
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| CHAPTER XXIX. | 
He projects a plan of revenge, which is executed againſt the curate. 
Oos hero, exaſperated at the villany of the curate in 
the treacherous miſrepreſentation he had made of this 
rencounter, determined to praCtiſe upon him a method of 
revenge, which ſhould be not only effectual, but alſo un- 
attended with any bad conſequence to himſelf, For this 
purpoſe he and Hatchway, to whom he imparted his plan, 
went to the ale-houſe one evening, and called for an emp 
room, knowing there was no other but that which they had 
choſen for the ſcene of action. This apartment was a 
fort of a parlour that fronted the kitchen, with a window 
towards Ke yard; where, after they had ſat ſome time, 
the lieutenant found means to amuſe the landlord in dif- 
courſe, while Peregrine, ſtepping out into the yard, by 
the talent of mimicry, which he poſſeſſed in a ſurpriſin 
degree, counterfeited a dialogue between the curate an 
Tunley's wife. This reaching the ears of the publican, 
for whoſe hearing it was calculated, inflamed his natural- 
ly jealous diſpoſition to ſuch a degree, that he could: not 
conceal his emotion, but made an hundred efforts to quit 
the roomy. while the lieutenant, ſmoking his pipe with 
great gravity, as if he neither heard 1 paſſed, nor took 
h | _ 
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notice of the landlord's diſorder, detained him on the ſpot 
by a ſucceſſion of queſtions which he could not refuſe to 
anſwer, though he ſtood ſweating with agony all che time, 
ſtretching. his neck every inſtant towards the window 
through which the voices were e ſcratching li, 
head, and exhibiting ſundry other ſymptoms of imp:- 
tience and agitation, At length, the ſuppoſed conveili- 
tion came to ſuch a pitch of amorous complaiſance, that 
the huſband, quite frantic with his imaginary diſgracc, 
ruſhed out at the door, crying,“ Coming, Sir.“ But, as 
he was obliged to make a circuit round one half of the 
houſe, Peregrine had got in by the window before Tunley 
arrived in the yard. Worn ao 
According to the feigned intelligence he had received, 
he ran directly to the barn, in expectation of making 
ſome very extraordinary diſcovery ; and having employed 
ſome minutes in rummaging the ſtraw to no purpole, re- 
turned in a ſtate of diſtraction to the kitchen, juſt as his 
wife chanced to enter at the other door. The circum- 
ſtance of "her appearance confirmed him 'm the opinion 
that the deed was done. As the diſeaſe of being her- 


pecked was epidemic in the pariſh, he durſt not exprels 


* 


the leaſt hint of his uneaſineſs to her, but reſolved to 
take vengeance on the libidinous prieſt, who, he imagin- 


ed, had corrupted the chaſtity of his ſpouſe. | 


The two confederates, in order to be certified that 


their ſcheme had taken effect, as well as to blow up the 


flame which they had kindled, called for Tunley, in whoſe 


countenance they could cally diſcern his confuſion. Pe- 


regrine, defiring him to fit down and drink a glaſs with 
them, pan to interrogate him about his family, and, 
among other. things, aſked him how long he had been 


married to that handſome wife ? This queſtion, which 


was put with an arch ſignificance of look, alarmed the 
e who began to fear that Pickle had overheard 
is diſhonour ; and this ſuſpicion was not at all removed, 


when the lieutenant, with a fly regard, pronounced, «Tun- 
ley, wan't you nooſed by the curate ! 
_ plied the landlord, wi 


Jes L was,” re. 
with an eagerneſs and perplexity of 
tone, as if he thought the lieutenant knew that Therel) 
Bung a tale, and Hatchway ſupported this vr es by 
anſwering, © Nay, as for that matter, the curate may be 
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a very ſufficient man in his way.” This tranſition from 
his wife to the curate, convinced him that his ſhame was 
known to his gueſts ; and in the tranſport of his indig- 
nation, he pronounced with great emphaſis, * A ſufficient _ 
man ! odds heart | I believe they are all wolves in ſheep's 
clothing. I wiſh to God I could ſee the day, maſter, 
when there ſhall not be a prieſt, an exciſeman, or a cuſ- 
tomhouſeofficer in this kingdom. As for that fellow of 
a curate, if I do catch him—It don't ſignify talking—But, 
by the Lord !—Gentlemen, my ſervice to you.”  _ 

The aſſociates being ſatisfied, by theſe abrupt infinua- 
tions, that they had ſo far ſucceeded in their atm, waited 
with impatience two or three days, in expectation of hear- 
ing that Tunley had fallen upon ſome method of being re- 
venged for this imaginary wrong : But finding that either 
his invention was too ſhallow, or his inclination too lan- 
guid, to gratify their deſire of his own accord, they de- 
termined to bring the affair to ſuch a criſis, that he ſhould 
not be able to withſtand the opportunity of executing his 
vengeance. With this view, they one evening hired a 
boy to run to Mr. Pickle's houſe, and tell the curate, that 
Mrs, Tunley being taken ſuddenly ill, her huſband de- 
fired he would come — „and pray with her. 
Meanwhile, they had taken poſſeſſion of a room in the 
houſe ; and Hatchway engaging the landlord in conver- 
ſation, Peregrine, in his return from the yard, obſerved, 
as if by accident, that the parſon was gone into the kit- 
ac, in order, as he ſuppoſed, to catechiſe Tunley's 

4 

The publican ſtarted at this intelligence, and, under 
pretence of ſerving another company in the next room, 
went out to the barn, where arming himſelf with a fl 
he repaired to a lane through which the curate was under 
a neceſſity of paſſing in his way home. There he lay in 
ambuſh, with fell intent; and when the ſuppoſed author 
of his ſhame arrived, him in the — 3 with ſuch 
a ſalutation, as forced him to ſtagger backward three 
paces at leaſt. If the ſecond application had taken effect, 
in all probability that ſpot would have been the boundary 
of the parſon's mortal peregrination; but, luckily for 
him, his antagoniſt was not expert in the management of 
his weapon, which by a twiſt of the —_ that connect- 
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ed the legs, inſtead of pitching upon the head of the 
eee deſcended Ke blique direction on 
his own pate, with ſuch à ſwing, that ſkull aCtually 
rung like an apothecary's mortar, and ten thouſand lights 
ſeemed to dance before his The curate; recolleQ. 
ing himſelf during the reſpite he obtained from this ac- 
cident, and believing his aggreflor to be ſome thief who 


lurked in that place for prey, reſolved to make a running 


ht, until he ſhould arrive within cry of his habitation, 

ith this. deſign he raiſed. up his cudgel for the defence 
of his head, and, betaking himſelf to his heels, began to 
70255 for help with the lungs of a Stentor. Tunley, 
throwing away the flail, which he durſt no longer truſt 
with the execution of his revenge, purſued: the fugitive 
with. all the ſpeed he could exert ; and the other, either 
unneryed by fear, or ſtumbling over a ſtone, was over- 
taken before he had run an hundred paces. He no ſoon- 
er felt the wind of the publican's fiſt that whiſtled round 
his ears, than he fell flat upon the earth at full length, 
and the cudgel flew from his unclaſping hand; when 
Tunley, ſpringing like a tyger upon his back, rained ſuth 
a. ſhower of ; blows upon his carcaſe, that he imagined 
himſelf under the diſcipline of ten pair of, fiſts at leaſt; 
yet the imaginary cuckold, not fatisfied with annoying 
the prieſt in this manner, laid hold on one of his ears 
with his teeth, and bit ſo unmercifully, that the curate 
was found almoſt entranced with pain by two labourers, 
at whoſe approach the aſſailant retreated unperceived. 

The lieutenant had poſted himſelf at the window, in 
order to ſee the landlord at his firſt return; and no ſoon- 


er perceived him enter the yard, than he called him into 


the apartment, impatient to learn the effects of their 
ſtratagem. Tunley obeyed the ſummons, and appeared 
before his gueſts in all the violence of rage, diſorder, and 
fatigue z his noſtrils were dilated more than one half be- 
yond their natural capacity, his eyes rolled, his teeth chat- 
tered, he ſnored in breathing as if he had been oppreſſed 
by the night-mare, and ſtreams of ſweat flowed down 
dach fide of his forehead... | 
Peregrine, affecting to ſtart at the approach of ſuch an 
uncouth figure, Ro if he had been wreſtling with a 


ſpirit ; upon which he anſwered, with great vehemence, 
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« Spirit! No, no, maſter, I have had a roll and tumble 
with the fleſh. A dog I I'll teach him to come a cater- 
wauling about my doors.“ Gueſſing from this reply, 
that his aim was accompliſhed, and curious to know the 
rticulars of the rencounter, * Well _ (ſaid the 
outh), I h u have prevailed againft the fleſh, Tun- 
ley, of Leb, = (anſwered the 0 I have cool- 
ed his capifſens, as the ſaying is: I have played ſuch a 
tune about his cars, that iu bound he ſhan't long for 
muſic this month. A goatiſh ram-faced: raſcal! Why, 
he's a perfect pariſh, bull, as I hope to live.” | 
Hatchway, obſerving that he ſeemed to have made a 
ſtout battle; defired he would ſit down and recover wind; 
and after he had {ſwallowed a brace of bumpers, his va- 
nity prompted him to expatiate upon his own exploit in 
ſuch a manner, that the confederates, without ſceming to 


know the curate. was his antagoniſt, became acquainted 


with every eixcumſtance of the ambuſcade. 

Tunley had ſcarce got the better of his agitation, when 
his wife, entering the room, told them by way of news, 
that ſome waggiſh body had ſent Mr. Sackbut the curate 
to pray with wr his name inflamed the huſband's 
choler anew w; and, forgetting all his complaiſance for his 
ſpouſe, he replied, with a rancorous grin, * Add rabbit 
him! I doubt not but you found his admonitions deadly 
comfortable!“ The landlady looking at her vaſſal with a 
ſovereigu aſpect, “„ What crotchets (ſaid the) have you 
got in your fools head, I trow ? I know no buſineſs you 
have to fit here like a gentleman. with your arms akimbo, 
when there's another company in the houſe to be ſerved.” 
The ſubmiſſive huſband took the hint, and, without fur- 
ther expoſtulation, ſneaked out of the room. 

Next day it was reported, that Mr. Sackbut had been 
way-laid, and almoſt murdered by robbers, and an adver- 
tilement was paſted upon the church-door, offering a re- 
ward to any perſon that ſhould diſcover the aſſaſſin z but 
he reaped no ſatisfaction from this expedient, and was 
confined to his chamber a whole fortnight by the bruiſes 
he had receiyed, . 
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Mr. Sackbut and his pupil conſpire againſt P who, being appriſed 
of their defign by his iter, takes meaſures for counterworkiny” they 


| ſcheme, which is executed by miſtake upon Mr. Gauntlet, This young 
ſoldier meets with a cordial reception ſrom the commodore, who gene- 
rouſly decoys him into his own intereſt. e 


W axx he conſidered the circumſtances of the ambuſ- 
cade, he could not perſuade himſelf that he had been 
aſſualted by a common thief, becauſe it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that a robber would have amuſed himſelf in 
pummeling rather than in rifling his prey : He therefore 
aſcribed his misfortune to the ſecret enmity of ſome per- 
ſon who had a deſign upon his life ; and, upon mature 
deliberation, fixed his ſuſpicion upon Peregrine, who was 
the only man on earth from whom he thought he de- 
ſerved ſuch treatment. He communicated his conjecture 
to his pupil, who readily adopted his opinion, and adviſed 
him ſtrenuouſly to revenge the wrong by a like contri- 
vance, without ſeeking to make a narrower inquiry, leſt 
his enemy ſhould be by put open his guard. 

This propoſal being reliſhed, they in concert revolyed 
the means of retorting the ambuſh with intereſt, and 
actually laid ſuch a villanous plan for attacking our hero 
in the dark, that, had it been executed according to their 
intention, the young gentleman's ſcheme of travelling 
would have been effectually marred. But their machina- 
tions were overheard b Miſs Pickle, who was now in 
the ſeventeenth year of her age, and, in ſpite of the pre- 
judice of education, entertained in ſecret a moſt fiſterly 
affection for her brother Perry, though ſhe had never 
ſpoke to him, and was deterred by precepts, vigi- 
lance, and menaces of her mother, from attempting any 
means of meeting him in private, She was not, however, 
inſenſible to his praiſe, which was loudly ſounded forth in 
the neighbourhood, and never failed of going to church, 
and every other place, where ſhe thought ſhe might have 
an opportunity of ſeeing this amiable brother. With 
theſe ſentiments it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſhe would 
hear the conſpiracy without emotion. She was ſhocked 


at the treacherous barbarity of Gam, and ſhuddered at 
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. the proſpect of the danger to which Peregrine would be 


expoſed from their malice, She durſt not communicate 
this plot to her mother, becauſe ſhe was afraid that lady's 
unaccountable averſion for her firſt-born would hinder her 
from interpoſing in his behalf, and conſequently render 
her a fort of accomplice in the guilt of his aſſaſſins. She 
therefore refolved to warn Peregrine of the conſpiracy, an 


account of which ſhe tranſmitted to him in an affectionate 


letter, by means of a, young gentleman m that neighbour- 
hood, who made his addrefſes to her at that time, and 
who, at her requeſt, offered his ſervice to our hero, in de- 
feating the projects of his adverſaries. Be 
Peregrine was ſtartled when he read the particulars 
their ſcheme, which was no other than an intention to 
ſally upon him when he ſhould be altogether unproyided 
ayainft ſuch an attack, cut off his ears, and otherwiſe mu- 
fats kim in ſuch a manner, that he ſhould have no cauſe 
to be vain of his perſon for the future. Wis, be 
Incenſed as he was againſt the brutal diſpoſition of his 
own father's ſon, he could not help being moved at'the 
integrity and tenderneſs of his ſiſter, of whoſe inclina« 
tions towards him he had been hitherto kept in igno- 
rance. He thanked the gentleman for his honourable 
dealing, and expreſſed a deſire of being better acquainted 
with his virtues ; told him, that, now he was cautioned, 
he hoped there would be no neceſſity for giving him any 
further trouble; and wrote by him a letter of acknow- 
ledgment to his ſiſter, for whom he expreſſed the utmoſt 
love and regard, beſeeching her to favour him with an 
interview — — is departure, that he might indulge his 
fraternal fondneſs, and be bleſſed with the company and 
countenance of one at leaſt belonging to his own family. 
Having imparted this diſcovery to his friend Hatchway, 
they came to a" reſolution of countermining the plan of 
their enemies. As they did not chooſe to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the inſinuations of ſlander, which would have 
exerted itſelf at their expence, had they, even in defend- 
ing themſelves, employed any harſh means of retaliation, 
they invented a method of diſappointing and diſgracing 
their foes, ' and immediately ſet Pipes at work to — 


the preparations. | 


Miss Pickle having deſcribed the ſpot which the aſſaſſins 


FE The plan being 


dark, r a ſort of tumultuous conflict. on 
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had-pitched upon for che ſcene. of their vengeance, our 
triumvirate intended to haye placed a centinef among the 
corn, who ſhould come and give them intelligence when 
for > ambuſcade was laid; and, in conſequence of that in- 
formation, they would ſteal ſoftly towards the place, at- 
tended. by three: ox four of the, domeſtics, . and draw a 
arge net over the conſpirators, who, being entangled in 
the toil, ſhould be diſarmed, fettered, heartily ſcourged, 
and ſuſpended between two trees in the ſnare, as a — 
tacle to all paſſengers that ſhould chance to travel that 
made acquainted with the whole affair, the ſpy was ſent 
n duty, and every. body within doors prepared to go 
orth W firſt notice. One whole evening did they 
ſpend in the moſt impatient expectation; but, on the ſe- 
ang, the ſcout ercpt into the garriſon, and aſſured them, 
at he had perceived three man ſkulking behind the 


hedge, on the road that led to the public houſe, from 


which Peregrine and the lieutenant, uſed eyery night to 
return about that hour. Upon this intelligence, the con- 
federates ſet out immediately with all their implements. 
n ſcene with as little noiſe as polkbe 
heard the {ound of blows : and, though might was 
0 | L the very 
which the conſpirators had poſleſled, Surpriſed at 
is OCCUITCNce, bt, of hor a could. not com- 
prehend, Peregrine ordered his myrmidons to halt and 
reconnoitre; and immediately his cars were ſaluted with 
an exclamation of © You ſhan't *ſcape me, raſcal. Thc 
voice being quite familiar to him, he all at once divined 
the cauſe af that confuſion which they had obſeryed ; and 
running wp, 40 the aſſiſtance of the exclaimer, found a 


fellow on his knees begging his life of Mr. Gauntlet, who 


ſtood over him with'a naked hanger in his! 

Pickle inſtantly made himſelf known to his friend, who 
told him, that, having left his horſe at Tunley's, he was, 
in his way to the on, ſet upon by three rufhans, one 
of whom, being the very individual perſon now in bis 
power, had come behind him, and ſtruck with a blud- 
geon at his head, which, however, he , miſſed, and the 
inſtrument deſcended on his left ſhoulder z. that, upon 
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dfawing his hanger, and laying about him in the dark, 
the other two fled, leaving their companion, whom he 
had diſabled, in the lur cn. | þ 1457 OP 

Peregrine" congratulated him upon his fafety, and hav- 
ing d Pipes to ſecure the priſoner, conducted Mr. 
Gauntlet to the garriſon, where he met with a very hearty 

ion from the commodore, to whom he was intro- 
duced as his nephew's intimate friend ; not but that, in 
all lkelihood, he would have abated ſomewhat of his hoſ- 
pitality, had he known that he was the brother of Perry's 
miſtreſs; but her name the old gentleman had never 
thought of aſking, when he inquired into the particulars 
of his godſon's amour. 

The captive being examined, in preſence of Trunnion 
and all his adherents, touching the ambuſcade, owned, 
that, being in the ſervice of Gam Pickle, he had been 
prevailed upon, by the ſolicitations of his maſter and the 
curate, to . them in their expedition, and un- 
dertake the part which he had acted againſt the ſtranger, 
whom he and his employers miſtook for Peregrine. In 
conſideration of this frank acknowledgment, and a ſevere 
wound he had received in his right arm, they reſolved to 
inflit no other puniſhment on this malefactor, than to 
detain him all night in the garriſon, and next morning 
carry him before a juſtice of the peace, to whom he re- 

ted all that he had faid over night, and, with his own 
nd, ſubſcribed his confeſhon, copies of which were 
handed about the neighbourhood, to the unſpeakable con- 
fufion and diſgrace of the curate and his promifing pupil. 

Meanwhile Trunnion treated the young ſoldier with 
uncommon marks of reſpect, being prepoſſeſſed in his fa- 
your by this adventure, which he Pad ſo gallantly achiev- 


ed, as well as by the encomiums that Peregrine beſtow- 


ed upon his valour and generoſity. He liked his counte- 
nance, which was bold and hardy, admired his Herculean 
limbs, and delighted in aſking queſtions concerning the 
ſervice he had ſeen. 

The day after his arrival, while the converſation turn- 
ed on this laſt ſubject, the commodore, taking the pipe 
out of his month, * I'll tell you what, brother, (ſaid he), 
five and forty years ago, 'when I was third lieutenant of 
the Warwick man of war, there was a very ſtout young 


on board, a ſubaltern officer of marines 5 his name 
was not unlike your own, d' ye ſee, being Guntlet, with a 
G. I remember he and I could not abide one another at 
firſt, becauſe, d'ye ſee, I was a ſailor and he a landman, 
till we fell in with a Frenchman, whom we ged for 
eight glaſſes, and at length boarded 2 — 
firſt man that ſtood on the enemy's deck, and ſhould 
have come ſcurvily off, d'ye ſee, if Guntlet had not jump- 
ed to my aſſiſtance; but we ſoon cleared ſhip, and drove 
them to. cloſe quarters, ſo that they were obliged to 
ſtrike 3 and from that day Guntlet and I were ſworn 
brothers as long as he remained on board. He was ex- 
changed into a marching regiment, and what became of 
him afterwards, Lord in heaven knows; but this I'll ſay 
of him, whether he be dead or alive, he feared no man 
that ever wore a head, and was, moreover, a very hearty 
meſs-mate.”  - x 
be ſtranger's breaſt glowed at this eulogium, which 
was no ſooner pronounced, than he eagerly aſked if the 
French ſhip was not the Diligence ? commodore re- 
plied with a ſtare, The very ſame, my lad.” Then 
(ſaid Gauntlet) the perſon of whom you are pleaſed to 
make ſuch honourable mention was my own father.” 
The devil he was! (cried Trunnion, ſhaking him by 
the hand), I am rejoiced to ſee a ſon of Ned Guntlet in 
any houſe.” | 
This diſcovery introduced a thouſand queſtions, in the 2s 
courſe of which the old gentleman learnt the fituation of Pos 
his friend's family, and diſcharged innumerable exccre- ed 
tions upon the ingratitude and injuſtice of the miniſtry, wit 
which had failed to provide for the ſon of ſuch a brave ( 
ſoldier. Nor was his friendſhip confined to ſuch ineffec- con 
tual expreſſions ; he that ſame evening ſignified to Pere- par 
grine a deſire of — ſomething for his friend. This vou 
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inclination was ſo much praiſed, encouraged, and promot- tha 
ed by his godſon, and even ſupported by his counſellor ago 
Hatchway, that our hero was empowered to preſent him tim 
with a ſum of money ſufficient to purchaſe a commit- pay 
ſion. cep 


Though nothing could be more agreeable to Pickle than his 
this permiſſion, he was afraid that Godfrey's ſcrupulous beir 
diſpoſition would hinder him from ſubjecting himſelf to 1 
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any ſuch obligation; and therefore ed that he ſhould 
be decoyed into his own intereſt by a feigned ſtory, in 
conſequence. of which he would be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept of the 7 as a debt which the commodore had 
contracted of his father at ſea. Trunnion made wry faces 
at this expedient, the neceſſity of which he could not con- 
ceive, without calling in queſtion the common ſenſe of 
Gauntlet, as he took it for granted, that ſuch offers as 
thoſe were not to be rejected on any conſideration what- 
ever. Beſides, he could not digeſt an artifice, by which 
he himſelf muſt own that he had lived ſo many 
without manifeſting the leaſt intention. of doing juſtice to 
his creditor. All theſe objections, however, were re- 
moved by the zeal and rhetoric of Peregrine, who repre- 
ſented that it would be impoſſible to befriend him on any 
other terms z that his filence hitherto would be imputed 
to his want of information, touching the circumſtances 
and condition of his friend ; and that his rememberin 
and inſiſting upon diſcharging the obligation, after ff 

an interval of time, when the whole affair was in oblivion, 
would be the greateſt compliment he could pay to his own 
honour and 2 

Thus perſuaded, he took an opportunity of Gauntlet's 
being alone with him to broach the affair, telling the young 
man, that his father had advanced a ſum of money for 
him, when they failed together, on account of the meſs, 
as well as to ſtop the mouth of a clamorous creditor at 
Portſmouth ; and that the ſaid ſum, with intereſt, amount» 
ed to about four hundred pounds, which he would now, 
with great thankfulneſs, repay. 

Godfrey was amazed at this declaration, and, after a 
conſiderable pauſe, replied, that he had never heard his 
parents mention any ſuch debt; that no memorandum or 
voucher of it was found among his father's papers; and 
that, in all probability, it muſt have been diſcharged lo 
ago; although the commodore, in ſuch a long Surls of 
time, and hurry of occupation, might have forgot the re- 
payment: He therefore deſired to be excuſed from ac- 
cepting, what, in his own conſcience, he believed was not 
his due; and complimented the old gentleman upon his 
being ſo (crupuloully juſt and e . = 

ſoldier's refuſal, which was matter of aſtoniſhment 
* 
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to Trunnion, increaſed his inclination to aſſiſt him; and, 
on pretence of acquitting his own character, he his 
beneficence with ſuch obſtinacy, that Gauntlet, afraid of 
diſobliging him, was in a manner compelled to rereive 1 
— 0-1 the money, for which he ſubſcribed an ample 
iſcharge, and immediately tranſmitted the order to bis 
mother, whom, at the ſame time, he informed of the cir. 
cumſtances by which they had ſo unexpectedly gained this 
accefſion of ne. n AR 
Such a piece of news could not fail of being agreeable to 


* 


Mrs. Gauntlet, who, by the firſt poſt, wrote a polite letter 


of acknowledgment to the commodore, another to her own 
ſon, importing, that ſhe had already fent the draught to 
à friend in London, with directions to depofit it in the 
Hands of a certain banker, for the purchafe of the firſt 
enſigney to be ſold; and ſhe took the liberty of ſending 
a third to Peregrine, couched in very affectionate terms, 
with a kind 3 ſigned by Miſs Sophy and his 
charming Emilia. | 
This affair being tranſacted to the ſatisfaction of all 
concerned, preparations were ſet on foot for the departure 
of our hero, on whom his uncle ſettled an annuity of 
eight hundred pounds, being little leſs than one half of 
his whole income. By this time indeed the old gentle- 
man could eaſily afford to alienate ſuch a part of his for- 
tune, becauſe he entertained little or no company, kept 
few ſervants, and was remarkably plain and frugal in his 
houſe-keeping; Mrs. Trunnion being now ſome years on 
the wrong ſide of fifty, her infirmities began to increaſe; 
and though her pride had ſuffered no diminution, her va- 
nity was altogether ſubdued by her avarice. 

A Swiſs valet de chambre, who had already made the 
tour of Europe, was hired for the care of Peregrine's 
own perſon Pipes being ignorant of the French language, 
as well as otherwiſe unfit for the office of a faſhionable 
attendant, it was reſolved that he ſhould remain in garri- 
ſon; and his place was immediately ſupplied by a Par- 
ſian lacquey engaged at London for that purpoſe. Pipes 


did not ſeem to reliſh this diſpoſition of things; and 


though he made no verbal objections to it, looked remark- 
ably ſour at his ſucceſſor upon his firſt arrival; but this 


ſullen fit ſeemed gradually to wear off; and, long before 
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a, his Maſter s departure, he had-recovered his natural tran- 


us quillity and unconcern. © 
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its CHAPTER XXXL 

Wi The two young gentlemen diſplay theis talents for gallantry, in the courſe 


of which they are involved in a ludicrous circumftance of diſtreſs, and 
afterwards 4 vengeance on the author of their miſhap. * 


Meaxwmlx our hero and his new friend, together with 
honeſt Jack Hatchway, made daily excurſions: into the 
country, viſited the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and 
frequently accompanied them to the ehaſe; all three be- 
ing exceedingly careſſed on account of their talents, which 
could accommodate themſelves with great facility to the 
tempers and turns of their entertainers. The lieutenant 
was a droll in his way, Peregrine poſſeſſed a great fund 
of ſprightlineſs and good humour, and Godfrey, among 
his other qualifications already recited, ſung a moſt ex- 
cellent ſong z ſo that the company of this triumvirate was 
courted in all patties, whether male or female; and if 
the hearts of our young gentlemen had not been pre- en- 
gaged, they would have met with opportunities in abun- 
dance of diſplaying their addreſs in the art of love; not 
but that they gave looſe to their gallantry without much 
intereſting their affections, and amuſed themſelves with 
little intrigues, which, in the opinion of a man of plea- 
© ſure, do not affect his fidelity to the acknowledged ſove- 
reign of his ſoul. | 
In the midſt of theſe amuſements, our hero received 

an intimation from his ſiſter, that ſhe ſhould be overjoyed 
to meet him next day, at five o'clock in the afternoon, at 
the houſe of her nurſe, who lived in a cottage hard by 
her father's habitation, ſhe being debarred frem all op- 
portunity of ſeeing him in any other place by the ſeverity 
of her mother, who ſuſpected her inclination. | 

He accordingly obeyed the ſummons, and went at the 
time appointed to the place of rendezvous, where he met 
this affeCtionate young lady, who, when he entered the 
room, ran towards him with all the eagerneſs of tranſport, + 
flung her arms about his neck, and thed 1 of tears in 
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his'boſom before ſhe could utter one word, except a repeti- 
tion of My dear dear brother | He embraced her with all 
the piety of fraternal tenderneſs, wept over her in his 
turn, aſſured her that this was one of the happieſt mo- 
ments of his life, and kindly thanked her for having re. 
ſiſted the example and diltbeyed-the injunctions of his 
mother's unnatural averſion. | / 

He was raviſhed to find by her conyerſation, that ſhe 
poſſeſſed a great ſhare of ſenſibility and prudent reflection; 
for ſhe lamented the infatuation of her parents with 
the moſt filial regret, -and expreſſed ſuch abhorrence and 
concern at the villanous diſpoſition of her younger bro- 
ther, as a humane ſiſter may be ſuppoſed to have enter- 
tained. He made her acquainted with all the circum- 
ſtances of his own fortune; and, as he ſuppoſed ſhe ſpent 
her time very diſagreeably at home, among characters 
which'muſt be ſhockingly diſtreſſing, profeſſed a defire of 
removing her into ſome other ſphere, where ſhe could 
tive with more tranquillity and ſatisfaction. 7 

She objected to this propoſal, as an expedient that 

would infallibly ſubje& her to the implacable reſentment 
of her mother, whoſe favour and affection ſhe at preſent 
enjoyed but in a = inconſiderable degree; and they 
had canvaſſed divers ſchemes of correſponding for the fu- 
ture, when the voice of Mrs. Pickle was heard at the 
door, | | 
Miſs Julia (that was the young lady's name) finding 
herſelf betrayed, was ſeized with a violent agitation of 
fear, and Peregrine ſcarce had time to encourage her with 
a promiſe of proteCtion, before the door of the apartment 
being flung open, this irreconcileable parent ruſhed in, 
and, with a furious aſpect, flew directly at her trembling 
daughter, when the ſon interpoſing, received the firſt diſ- 
charge of her fury. 

Her eyes gleamed with all the rage of indignation, 
which choked up her utterance, and {ſeemed to conyulle 
her whole frame ; ſhe twiſted her left hand in his hair, 
and with the other buffetted him about the face till thc 
blood guſhed from his noftrils and mouth; while he de- 
fended his ſiſter from the cruelty of Gam, who aſſaulted 
her from another quarter, ſeeing his brother engaged. 
This attack laſted ſeveral minutes with great violence, til 
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at length Peregrine finding himſelf in danger of being 
overpowered, if he ſhould remain any longer on the de- 
ſenſive, laid his brother on his back z then he diſentangled 
his mother's hand from his own hair, and having puſhed 
her gently out of the room, bolted the door on the inſide; 
finally, turning to Gam, he threw him out at the window, 
among a parcel of hogs that fed under it. By this time 
Julia was almoſt quite diſtracted with terror; ſhe knew 
the had offended beyond all hope of forgiveneſs, and from 
that moment conſidered herſelf as an exile from her fa- 
ther's houſe; In vain did her brother ſtrive to conſole 
her with freſh proteſtations of love and protection; ſhe 
counted herſelf extremely miſerable in being obliged to 
endure the eternal reſentment of a parent with whom ſhe 
had hitherto lived, and dreaded the cenſure of the world; 
which, from her mother's miſrepreſentation, ſhe was ſeu- 
ſible would condemn her unheard. That ſhe might not, 
however, negleCt any means in her power of averting this 
itorm, ſhe reſolved to appeaſe, if poſſible, her mother's 
wrath with humiliation, and even appeal to the influence 
of her father, weak as it was, before the would deſpair of 
being forgiven. | But the good lady ſpared her this unne- 
— application, by telling her, through the key-hole, 
that ſhe muſt never expect to come within her father's 
door again; for from that hour ſhe renounced her as un- 
worthy of her affection and regard. Julia, weeping bit- 
terly, endeavoured to ſoften the rigour of this ſentence, 
by the moſt ſubmiſſive and reaſonable remonſtrances ; but 
as in her vindication ſhe of neceſſity eſpouſed her elder 
brother's cauſe, her endeavours, inſtead of ſoothing, ſerv- 
ed only to exaſperate her mother to an higher pitch of 
indignation, which diſcharged itſelf in invectives againſt 
Peregrine, whom ſhe reviled with the epithets of a worth- 
kls abandoned reprobate. 

The youth, hearing theſe unjuſt > trembled 
with reſentment through every limb, aſſuring the upbraid- 
er that he conſidered her as an object of compaſſion; 
* for, without all doubt (ſaid he), your diabolical rancour 
muſt be ſeverely puniſhed by the thorns of your own con- 
ſcience, which this very inſtant taxes you with the malice 
and falſehood of your reproaches. As for. my ſiſter, I 
bleſs God that you have not. been able to infect her with 
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your-unnatural- prejudice, which, becauſe ſhe is too juft, 
too virtuous, too humane to imbibe, you reject her as an 
alien to your blood, and turn her out unprovided into a 
barbarous world. But even there your vicious purpoſe 
ſhall be defeated; that ſame providence that ſcreened me 
from the cruelty of your hate fhall extend its 
to her, until I ſhalt find it convenient to aſſert by law that 
right of maintenance which. nature, it ſeems, hath beſtow- 
ed upon us in vain. In the mean time, you will enjoy the 
ſatis faction of paying an undivided attention to that dar- 
—— whoſe amiable qualities have ſo long engaged 
engroſſed your love and eſteem.” a 
This freedom of expoſtulation exalted his mother's ire 
to mere frenzy; ſhe curſed him with the bittereſt impre- 
cations, and raved like a bedlamite at the door, which ſhe 
attempted to burſt Her efforts were feconded by 
her favourite ſon, who denounced 3 againſt Pe- 
regrine, made furious aſſaults againſt the lock, which re- 
faſted all their applications, until our hero, eſpying his 
friends Gauntlet and Pipes ſtepping over a ſtile that hood 
about a furlong from indow, called them to his aſ- 
fſiſtance; giving them to underſtand how he was beſieg- 
ed, he deſired they would keep off his mother, that he 
might the more eaſily ſecure his ſiſter Julia's retreat. 
The young ſoldier entered accordingly, and, poſting him- 
ſelf between Mrs. Pickle and the door, gave the ſignal to 
his friend, who, lifting up his ſiſter in Nis arms, carried 
her ſafe without the clutches of this ſhe-dragon, while 
Pipes, with his cudgel, kept your maſter at bay. 
The mother being thus deprived of her prey, ſprung 
Gauntlet like a lioneſs robbed of her whelps, and 
he muſt have ſuffered ſorely in the fleſh, had he not pre- 
vented her miſchievous intent by ſeizing both her wriſts, 
and ſo keeping her at due diſtance. In attempting to diſ- 
engage herſelf from his graſp, ſhe ſtruggled with ſuch ex- 
ertion, and ſuffered ſuch agony of paſſion at the ſame time, 
that ſhe actually fell into a — fit, during which ſhe 
was put to bed, and the confederates retired without fur- 
In the mean time, Peregrine was not a little perplexed 
about the diſpoſal of his ſiſter whom he had reſcued. He 
could not endure the thoughts of ſaddling the commodore 
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with a new ex ; and he was afraid of undertaki 
the charge of Julia, without his benefactor's advice a 
direction; for the preſent, however, he carried her to the 
houſe of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, whoſe lady 
was her „where ſhe was received with great 
tenderneſs and condolence; and he purpoſed to inquire 
for ſome creditable houſe, where ſhe nught be genteelly 
boarded in his abſence, reſolving to maintain her from 
the ſayings of his own allowance, which he thought might 
well bear ſuch deduction. But this intention was 
fruſtrated by the publication of the whole affair, which 
was divulged next day, and ſoon reached the ears of 
Trunnion, who chid his godfon for having concealed the 
adventure; and, with the approbation of his wife, orders 
ed him to bring Julia Fortirwith to the garriſon. The 
young gentleman, with tears of gratitude in his eyes, ex- 
plained his defign of maintaining her at his own expence, 
and earneſtly begged that he might not be deprived of 
that ſatisfaction. But his uncle was deaf to all his en- 
treaties, and infifted upon her living in the garriſon, 
though for no other reaſon than that of being company 
to her aunt, who, he obſerved, was loſt for want of con- 
verſation. | 
Julia was accordingly brought home, and ſettled under 
the tuition of Mrs. Trunnion, who, whatever face ſhe 
might put on the matter, could have diſpenſed with the 
ſociety of her niece ; though ſhe was not without hope 
of pratifying her pique to Mrs. Pickle, by the intelligence 
ſhe d receive from the daughter of that lady's eco- 
nomy and domeſtic behaviour. The mother herſelf ſeem- 
ed conſcious of this advantage which her ſiſter-in-law had 
now gained over her, being as much chagrined at the 
news of Julia's reception in the garriſon, as if ſhe had 
heard of her own huſband's death. She even tortured 
her invention to propagate calumnies againſt the reputa- 
tion of her own daughter, whom ſhe flandered in all com- 
panies; ſhe death, againſt the commodore as an old ruf- 
ſian, ho ſpirited up a rebellion among her children, and im- 
puted the hoſpitality of his wife, in countenancing them, 
to nothing elſe but her inveterate enmity to their mother, 
whom they had diſobliged. She now / inſiſted, in the moſt 
peremptory terms, upon her * renouncing all 
3 | 
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commerce with the old lad of the caſtle and his adlie- 
rents; and Mr. Gamaliel, having by this time contracted 
other friendſhips, readily ſubmitted to her will, nay, even 
refuſed to communicate with the commodore one night, 
when they happened to meet by accident at che publi. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


The commodore ſends a 8 Gamaliel, and is impoſed upon by 
a waggiſh in vention of the licutenant, Peregrine, and Gauntlet. 


Tun affront Trunnion could by no means digeſt : He 
adviſed with the lieutenant upon the ſubject ; and the re- 
ſult of their conſultation was a defiance which the old 
commander ſent to Pickle, demanding that he would meet 
him at ſuch a place on horſeback with a brace of piſtols, 
and give ſatisfaction for the flight he had put upon him. 

Nothing could have afforded more pleaſure to Jack 
than the acceptance of this challenge, which he deliver- 
ed verbally to Mr. Gamaliel, who was called out from 
the club at Tunley's for that ' purpoſe. The nature of 
this meſſage had an inſtantaneous effect upon the conſti- 
tution of the pacific Pickle, whoſe bowels yearned with 
_ apprehenſion, and underwent ſuch violent agitation on the 
ſpot, that one would have thought the operation proceed- 
ed from ſome ſevere joke of the apothecary which he had 
ſwallowed in his beer. 

The meſſenger, deſpairing of a ſatisfactory anſwer, left 
him in this woeful condition; and, being loth to loſe any 
opportunity of . raiſing the laugh againſt the commodore, 
went immediately and communicated the whole affair to 
the young gentlemen, entreating them, for the love of 
God, to concert ſome means of bringing old Hannibal 
into the field. The two friends relithed the propoſal, 
and, after ſome deliberation, it was reſolved that Hatch- 
way ſhould tell Trunnion his invitation was accepted by 
Gamaliel, who would meet him at the place appointed 
with his ſecond, to-morrow in the twilight, becauſe, if 
either ſhould fall, the other would have the better chance 
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for eſcaping in the dark; that Godfrey ſhould perſonate 
old\Pickle's friend, and Peregrine repreſent his own fa- 
ther, while the lieutenant ſhould take care, in loading the 
piſtols, to keep. out the ſhot, ſo that no damage might be 
done in the rencounter. ea Lee l 

Theſe citcumſtances being adjuſted, the lieutenant re- 
turned to his principal with a moſt thundering reply from 
his antagoniſt, whoſe courageous behaviour, though it 
could not intimidate, did not fail to aſtoniſh the commo- 
dore, who aſcribed it to the ſpirit of his wite, which had 
inſpired him. Trunnion that inſtant deſired his counſel- 
lor to prepare his cartridge-box, and order the quieteſt 
horſe in the ſtable to be kept ready ſaddled for the occa- 
ſion ; his eye ſeemed to lighten with alacrity and pleaſure 
at the proſpect of ſmelling gunpowder. once more before 
his death; and when Jack adviſed him to make his will, 
in caſe of accident, he rejected his counſel with diſdain, 
ſaying, 4 What! doſt think that Hawſer Trunnion, who 
has ſtood the fire of ſo many floating batteries, runs any 
riſk from the louſy pops of a landman ? Thou ſhalt ſee, 
thou ſhalt ſee how I ſhall make him lower his topſails.” 
Next. day Peregrine and the ſoldier provided themſelves 
with horſes at the public houſe, from whence, at the deſ- 
tined hour, they rode to the field of battle, each of them 
being muffled in a great coat, which, with the dimneſs of 
the light, effectually ſhielded them from the knowledge 
of the one- eyed commander, who having taken horſe on 
pretence of enjoying the- freſh air, ſoon appeared with 
Hatchway in his rear. When they came within fight of 
each other, the ſeconds advanced, in order to divide the 
ground, and regulate the meaſures of the combat; when 
it was determined by mutual conſent, that two piſtols 
ſhould. be diſcharged on each fide, and that, if neither 
ſhould prove deciſive, recourſe muſt be had to the broad 
ſwords, in order to aſcertain the victory. Theſe articles 
being ſettled, the opponents rode forward to their reſpec- 
uve ſtations, when — cocking his piſtol, and pre- 
ſenting, counterfeited his father's voice, bidding 'Trunnion 
take care of his remaining eye. The commodore took his 
advice, being unwilling to hazard his. day-light, and very 
deliberately oppoſed patched ſide of his face to the 
muzzle of his antagoniſt's piece, in to do his 

4 


duty without further jaw. 2 man accordin 

fired, and the diſtance being ſmall, the wad of his piſtol 
took place with a ſmart ſtroke on the forehead of Trun- 
nion, who, nog it for a ball, which he thought waz 
lodged in his brain, ſpurred up his ſteed in a ſtate of deſ- 
peration towards his antagoniſt, and holding his piece 
within two yards of his body, let it off, without any re- 
gard to the laws of battle. Surpriſed and enraged to ſee 
it had made no impreſſion, he hallooed in a terrible tone, 
6 O damn ye, you have got your netting ſtuffed, I ſee; 


and, advancing, diſcharged his ſecond piſtol ſo near his 


godſon's head, that, had he not been defended by his great 
coat, the powder muſt have ſcorched his face. Having 
2 thrown > his fire, he N 8 the mercy of 
*eregrine, who, clapping the pi e in reſerve te 
his head, — x hin to beg bis life, and aſk pardon 
for his preſumption. The commodore made no reply to 
this imperious injunction, but dropping his piſtol, and 
* On his broad ſword in an inftant, attacked our 
hero with lach 2 that, if he had not made 
ſhift to ward off the ſtroke with his piece, the adventure, 
in all likelihood, would have turned out a very tragical 
joke. Peregrine finding it would be in vain for him to 
think of drawing his weapon, or of ſtanding on the de- 
fenſive againſt this furious aggreſſor, very fairly 1; 40m 
- ſpurs to 1 nag, and ſought his ſafety in flight, 'Trun- 
nion purſued him with infinite eagerneſs, and his ſteed 
being the better of the two, would have overtaken the 
fugitive to his peril, had he not been unfortunately en- 
countered by the boughs of a tree, that happened to ſtand 
on his blind fide, and incommoded him ſo much, that he 
was fain to quit his ſword, and lay hold on the mane, in 
order to maintain his ſeat. Perry perceiving his diſaſter, 
wheeled about, and now finding leiſure to produce his 
weapon, returned upon his diſarmed foe, brandiſhing his 
Ferrara, threatening to make him ſhorter by the head, if 
he would not immediately craye quarter and yield. There 
was nothing farther from the intention of the old gentle- 
man than ſuch ſubmiſſion, which he flatly refuſed to pay, 
alleging that he had already compelled his enemy to clap 
on all his ſails, and that his own preſent misfortune was 
owing to accident, Man ind nts ſhould be attacked, 
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after ſhe had been obliged to heave her guns overboard in 
a ſtorm, 8 f | ' 

Before Peregrine had time to anſwer this remonſtrance, 


the lieutenant interpoſed, and, taking cognizance of the 


caſe, eſtabliſhed a truce, until he and the other ſecond 


ſhould diſcuſs and decide upon the merits of the cauſe. 


They — retired to a ſmall diſtance, and, after 
having conferred a few minutes, Hatchway returned, and 


pronounced the commodore vanquiſhed by the chance of 
war. | ke 


Never was rage more tranſported than that which took 
ſſion of old Hannibal, when he heard the ſentence : 

t was ſome time before he could utter aught, except the 
reproachful expreſſion, You {ie ! which he repeated more 
than twenty times, in a fort of dehrious inſenſibility. 
When he recovered the further uſe of ſpeech, he abuſed 
the arbitrators with ſuch bitter invectives, renouncing 
their ſentence, and appealing to another trial, that the 
confederates began to repent of having carried the joke fo 
far; and P in order to appeaſe his choler, ned 
himſelf overcome. 
This acknowledgment calmed the tumult of his wrath, 


though he could not for ſome days forgive the lieutenant; 


and the two young gentlemen rode back to Tunley's, 
while Hatchway, taking the commodore's horſe by the 
bridle, reconduCted him to his manſion, growling all the 
way to Jack for his unjuſt and unfriendly decree z though 
he could not help obſerving, as how he had made his 
words good, in making his adverſary ſtrike his topſails : 
« And yet (ſaid he), before God |! I think the fellow's 
head is made of a wool-pack ; for my ſhot rebounded 
from his face like a wad of ſpun-yarn from the fide of a 
ſhip. © But if fo be that ſon of a bitch of a tree had'nt 
come athwart my weather-bow, d'ye ſee, Pl be damn'd 
if I hadn't ſnapt his main-yard in the ſlings, and mayhap 
let 'out his bulge water into the bargain.” He ſeemed 
particularly vain of this exploit, which dwelt upon his 
imagination, and was cheriſhed as the child of his old 
age; for though he could not with decency rehearſe it to 
the young men and his wife at ſupper, he gave ſhrewd 
hints of his own manhood, even at theſe years, and at- 
teſted Hatchway as a voucher for his mettle z while the 
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ine takes his leave of his aunt and ſiſter; ſets out from the garri. 
ſon; parts with his uncle and Hatchway on the road, and; with his 
governor, arrives in ſafety at Dover. | | 44 
Tunis, however, was the laſt effort of invention which 
they practiſed upon him; and every thing being now 
prepared for the departure of his 8 that hopeful 
youth in two _ took leave of a 
neighbourhood. He was cloſeted two whole hours with 
his aunt, who enriched him with many pious advices, 
recapitulated all the benefits which through her' means 
had been conferred upon him ſince his infancy, caution- 
ed him againſt the temptations of lewd women, who bring 
many a man to a morſel of bread ; laid ſtrict injunctions 
upon him to live in the fear of the Lord, and the true Pro- 
teſtant faith, to eſchew quarrels and contention, to treat 
Mr. Jolter with reverence and regard, and, above all things, 
to abſtain from the beaſtly ſin of drunkenneſs, which ex- 
poſed a man to the ſcorn and contempt of his fellow- 
creatures, and, by diveſting him of reaſon and reflection, 
rendered him fit for all manner of vice and debauchery. 
She recommended to him economy and thę care of his 
health, bade him remember the honour. of his family; 
and, in all the circumſtances of his behaviour, aſſured 
him, that he might always depend upon the friendſhip 
and generoſity of the commodore. Finally, preſenting 
him with her own picture ſet in gold, and a hundred gui- 
neas from her privy purſe, ſhe embraced him affection - 
ately, and wiſhed him all manner of happineſs and pro- 
rity. | | 2 5 100 
Bein thus kindly diſmiſſed by Mrs. Trunnion, he lock- 
ed himſelf up with his ſiſter Julia, whom he admoniſhed 
to cultivate her aunt with the moſt complaiſant and re- 
ſpectful attention, without ſtooping to any circumſtance 
of ſubmiſſion that ſhe ſhould judge unworthy of her prac- 


tiec ; he proteſted, that his chief ſtudy ſhould be to make 
her amends for the. privilege ſhe had forfeited by her af- 
fection for him; entreated her to enter into no engage- 
ment without his. knowledge and approbation ; put into 
her hand the, purſe which he had received from his aunt, 
to defray her pocket expences in his abſence, and parted 
from her, not without tears, after ſhe had for ſome mi- 
nutes hung about his neck, kiſſing him, and weeping in 
the moſt pathetic ſilence. F 
Having performed theſe duties of affection and conſan- 
guinity over night, he went to bed, and was, by his own 
direction, called at four o'clock in the morning, when he 
found the poſt-chaiſe, coach, and riding horles ready at 
the gate, his friends Gauntlet and Hatchway on foot, the. 
commodore himſelf almoſt dreſſed, and every ſervant in 
the garriſon afſembled in the yard, to wiſh him a good 
journey. Our hero ſhook each of theſe humble friends 
y the hand, tipping them at the ſame time with marks 
of his bounty; and was very much ſurpriſed when he could 
not perceive his old attendant Pipes among the number. 
When he expreſſed his wonder at this diſreſpectful omiſ- 
ſion of Tom, ſome of thoſe preſent ran to his chamber, 
in order to give him a call, but his hammock and room 
were both deſerted, and they ſoon returned with an ac- 
count of his having eloped. Peregrine was diſturbed at - 
this information, believing that the fellow had taken ſome 
deſperate courſe in — of his being diſmiſſed 
from his ſervice, and began to wiſh that he had — 
his inclination, by retaining him ſtill about his perſon. 
However, as there was now no other remedy, he recom- 
mended him ſtrenuouſly to the particular favour and diſtinc- 
tion of his uncle and Hatchway, in caſe he ſhould appear 
again; and, as he went out of the gate, was ſaluted with 
three cheers by all the domeſtics in the family. The 
commodore, Gauntlet, lieutenant, Peregrine, and Jolter, 
went into the coach together, that they might enjoy each 
other's converſation as much as poſſible, reſolving to 
breakfaſt at an inn upon the road, where Trunnion and 
Hatchway intended to bid our adventurer farewel; the 
valet de chambre got into the poſt-chaiſe, the French 
lacquey rode one horſe, and led another, one of the 
valets of the garriſon mounted at the back of the coach, 


fs raw Avveronns's? 

and thus the cavalcade ſet out on the ad to Dover. A. 

the commodore could not bear the fatigue of Joning) they 

travelled at an eaſy pace during the firſt ſtage, fo that the 

old gentleman had an room, wi of communicating his 
3 


exhortations to his regard to his conduct 
2 d; he adviſed him, now that he —— 0; ug 
i rts, to be upon his guard againſt ir Wea- 
— the French politeſſe, which was no more to be 
truſted than a whirlpool at fea. He obſerved that many 
young men had to Paris with good cargoes of ſenſe, 
and returned with a deal of canvas, and no ballaſt 
at all, whereby they became crank all the days of their 
lives, and ſometimes carried their keels above water. He 
deſired Mr. Jolter to keep his pupil out of the clutches 
of thoſe ſharking prieſts, who he in wait to make con- 
verts of all young ſtra 3 and, in a particular man- 
net, cautipned the youth againſt carnal converſation with 
the Parifian dames, who, he underſtood, were no better 
than gaudy fireſtips, ready primed with death and de- 
ſtruction. 8 
Peregrine liſtened with great reſpect, thanking him for 
his kind admonitions, which he faithfully promiſed to ob- 
ferve. They halted and breakfaſted at the end of the 
ſtage, here Jolter provided himſelf with a horſe, and 
the commodore ſettled the method of correſponding with 
his nephew. The minute of parting being arrived, the 
old commander wrung his godſon by the hand, faying, 
I wiſh thee a proſperous v and good cheer, my 
lad z my timbers. are now a little | , Pye fee 3 and 
God knows if I ſhall keep afloat till ſuch time as I ſec 
thee again; but howſomever, hap what will, thou wilt 
bnd thyſelf in a condition to keep in the line with the 
beſt of thy fellows.” He then reminded Gauntlet of his 
promiſe to — at the garriſon in his return from Dover, 
and imparted ſomething in a whiſper to the governor, 
while Jack Hatchway, 2 to peak, Hed his hat 
over his eyes, and, ſqueezing Peregrine by the hand, gave 
him an iron piſtol of curious workmanſhip, as a memo- 
rial of his friendſhip. Our youth, who was not unmoved 
on this occaſion, received the pledge, which he acknow- 
ledged with the preſent of a ſilver tobacco-box, bought 
for that purpoſe ;' and the two lads of the caſtle getting 
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into the coach, were driven homewards in a ſtate of ſilent 
dejection. | 0 : 
Godfrey and Peregrine ſcated themſelves in the poſt- 

chaiſe, and Jolter, the valet de chambre, and lacquey, be- 
{riding their beaſts, 3 for the place of their 
deſtination, at which they arrived in fafety that ſame 
night, and beſpoke a paſſage in the packet- boat, which 
was to fail next day. 5 £ 
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He adjuſts the method of his correſpondence with Gauntlet; meets by Ace 
cident with an Italian charlacan, and a certain apothecary, who proves 
to be a noted character. 


Turns the two friends adjuſted the articles of their fu- 
ture correſpondence z and Peregrine having written a let- 
ter to his miſtreſs, wherein he renewed his former vows 
of eternal fidelity, it was intruſted to the care of her bro- 
ther; while Mr. Jolter, at the deſire of his pupil, pro- 
vided an 1 ſupper, and ſome excellent Burgundy, 
that they mig den chi eve of his departure with the 
greater enjoyment. | | 

Things being thus: diſpoſed, and a ſervant employed in 
laying the-cloth, their ears were of a ſudden invaded by 
a ſtrange tumultuous noiſe in the next room, occaſioned 
by the overthrow of tables, chairs, and glaſſes, with odd 
unintelligible exclamations in broken French, and a jargon 
of threats in the Welch dialect. Our young gentlemen 
ran immediately into the apartment from whence this cla- 
mour ſeemed to proceed, and found a thin meagre ſwar- 


thy figure, in all the agony of fear, under the 
— a Sus, Hl, — man, who collared 
lum with great demonſtrations of wrath, ſaying, If you 
was as mighty a magician as Owen Glendower, or the 
witch of Entor, look you, ay, or as Paul Beor himſelf, 1 
will meke pold, by the aſſiſtance of Got, and in his Ma- 
jelty's.naamy. to ſeize and ſecure, and confine and con- 
iront you, until ſuch time as you ſuffer and endure and 
undergo the pains and penalties of the law, for your dia- 
bolical practices. Shentlements (added he, turning to 


the operations of his art, 
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our adventurers), I take you to witneſs that I proteſt and 


aſſert and avow, that this perſon is as pig a necromancer 


as you would defire to behold; and I ſupplicate and be- 
ſeech and entreat of you, that he may be prought pefore 
his petters, and eompelled to give an account of his com- 

& and commerce with the imps of darkneſs, look you; 
255 as I am a Chriſtian ſoul, and hope for joyful reſur- 
rection, I have this wr evening ſeen him perform. ſuch 
things as could not be done without the aid and inſtruc. 


tion and connivance of the tevil.” ; 


Gauntlet ſeemed to enter into the ſentiments of this 
Welch reformer, - and actually laid hold on the delin- 
quent's ſhoulder, crying, Damn the raſcal! Pl lay any 


Wager that he's a Jeſuit, for none of his order travel with- 


out a familiar.“ But Peregrine, who looked upon the 
affair in another point of view, | interpoſed in behalf of 
the ſtranger, whom he freed from his aggreſſors, obſerving 
that there was no occaſion to uſe violence, and aſked in 
French what he had done to incur the cenſure of the in- 
former. The poor foreigner, more dead than alive, an- 
ſwered that he was an Italian charlatan, who had prac- 
tiſed with ſome reputation in Padua, until he had the 
misfortune to a the notice of the Inquiſition, by ex- 
hibiting certain wonderful performances by his {kill in 
natural knowledge, which that tribunal dered as the 
effects of ſorcery, and perſecuted him accordingly ; ſo 
that he had been fain to make a precipitate retreat into 
France, where not finding his account in his talents, he 
was now arrived in England, with a view of practiſing 
his art in London; and that, in conſequence of a ſpeci- 
men which he had given to a company below, the cho- 
leric gentleman had followed him up ſtairs to his'own 
apartment, and aſſaulted him in that inhoſpitable man- 
ner. He therefore earneſtly begged that our hero would 
take him under his protection; and if he entertained the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his employing preternatural means in 
c would freely communicate 

all the ſecrets in his poſſeſſion. +. 
The youth diſpelled his apprehenſion, by affuring him 


that he was in no danger of ſuffering for his art in Eng- 


land, where, if ever he ſhould be queſtioned by the zeal 
of ſuperſtitious individuals, he had nothing to do but ap- 
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peal to the next juſtice of the peace, who would imme- 
diately quit him of the charge, and puniſh his accuſers 
for their impertinence and indiſcretion. 1 

He then told Gauntlet and the Welchman that the 
ſtranger had a, good action againſt them for an aſſault, by 
virtue of an act of parliament, which makes it criminal 
for any perſon to accuſe another of ſorcery and witch- 
craft, theſe idle notions being now juſtly exploded by all 
ſenſible men. Mr. Jolter, who had by this time joined 
the company, could not help ſignifying his diſſent from 


this opinion of his pupil, which he endeavoured to inva- 


lidate by the authority of Scripture, quotations from the 
fathers, and the confeſſion of many wretches who ſuffer- 
ed death for having carried on correſpondence with evil 
ſpirits, together with the evidence of Satan's Inviſible 
World, and Moreton's Hiſtory of Witchcraft. 

The ſoldier corroborated theſe teſtimonies by facts that 


had happened within the ſphere of his own knowledge; 


and, in particular, mentioned the caſe of an old woman in 
the pariſh in which he was born, who uſed to transform 
herſelf into the ſhapes of ſundry animals, and was at laſt 
killed by . ſmall ſhot in the character of a hare. The 
Welchman thus ſupported, expreſſed his ſurpriſe at hear- 
ing that the legiſlature had ſhown ſuch tenderneſs for cri- 
minals of ſo dark a hue; and offered to prove, by unde- 
niable inſtances, that there was not a mountain in Wales 
which had not been in his memory the ſcene of necro- 
mancy and witchcraft z * Wherefore (ſaid he), I am aſ- 
ſuredly more than apove aſtoniſhed and confounded and 
concerned, that the parliament of Great Pritain ſhould, 
in their great wiſdoms, and their prudence, and their pe- 
netration, give countenance and encouragement, look you, 
to the works of darkneſs and the empire of Pelzepup; 
ofer and apove the evidence of holy writ, and thoſe 


writers who have been quoted by that aggurate and learn- 
ed ſhentleman, we are informed by profane hiſtory, of 


the pribbles, and pranks. of the old ſerpent, in the bor- 
tents and oragles of antiquity; as you will find in that 
molt excellent hiſtorian Bolypius, and Titus Lifius ; ay, 
and moreofer, in the commentaries of Julius Ceſar him- 
ſelf, who, as the ole world knows, was a moit famous, 
and a moſt faliant, and a moſt wiſe, and a moſt prudent, 
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Peregrine did — cn te enter the lifts of diſpute 
with three fuck obſtinate antagoniſts ; but contented him- 
ſelf with ſaying, that he believed it would be no difficult 
matter to impugn the arguments they had advanced, 
though he did not find himſelf at all diſpoſed to under- 
take the taſſe, which mutt of courſe break in upon the 
evening's entertainment. He therefore invited the Ita- 
lan to ſupper, and aſked the ſame favour of his accuſer, 
who ſoemed to have ſomething curious. and eharaQeriſ- 
tic in his manner and diſpoſition, reſolving to make him- 
ſelf an eye-witneſs of thoſe bag feats, which had 
given offence to the choleric Briton. This ferupulous 
gentleman thanked our hero for his courteſy, but-declined 
communicating with the „ until his character 
ſhould be further explained; upon which his inviter, af- 
ter ſome converſation with the charlatan, aſſuring him 
that he would himſelf undertake for the innocence of his 
art 3 and then he was prevailed upon to favour them with 
r ns ont ot biKP nr aa," 
In the courſe of the converſation, _Peregrine leamt that 
the Welchman was a ſurgeon of Canterbury, who had 


been called into a conſultation at Dover, and, underſtand- 


> IE name was Morgan, took the liberty of aſking 
if he was not the perſon ſo reſpectfully mentioned in the 
Adventures of Roderick Random. Mr. Morgan aſſum- 
ed a look of gravity and importance at this interrogation, 
and, ſerewing up his mouth, anſwered, Mr. Rantum, 
my goot Sir, I believe upon my conſcience and ſalfation, 
is my very good frient and well-wiſher ; and he and I 
have been co ions, and meſſmates, and fellow - ſuffer- 
ers, look you; but nevertheleſs, for all that, enture 
he bath not pehaved with ſo much complaitance and af- 


ability, and reſpect, as I might have expected from him; 


pecauſe he hath revealed, and tivulged, and publiſhed our 
private affairs, without my knowledge, and privity, and 
conſent; but, as Got is my Safiour, I think he had no evil 
intention in his pelly : and though there be certain perſons, 


look you, who, as I am told, take upon them to laugh at 


his deſcriptions of my-perſon, deportment, and converſa- 
tion, I do affirm and maintain, and inſiſt with my heart, 
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and my and my ſoul, that ' thoſe perſons are no 
petter than ignorant aſſes, and that they know not how 
to diſcerh, and diſtinguiſh, and define true ridicule, or, as 
Ariſtotie calls it; the 7 geloion, no more, look you, than 
a herd of mountain goats; for I will make pold to ob- 
ſerve, and I hope goot eo will be of the ſame 
opinion, that there is nothing ſaid of me in that perform- 
ance which is unworthy of a Chriſtian and a ſhentle- 
ma. 911 d n rn typ $03; 8 | P44 | 
Our young gentleman and his friends acquieſced in the 


juſtneſs of his obſervation. Peregrine particularly aſſur- 


ed him that, from reading the book, he had conceived 
the utmoſt regard and veneration for his character; and 
that he thought himſelf extremely fortunate in having 
this 9e of enjoying his converſation. Morgan, 
not a little proud of ſuch advances from a —— 
regrine's-" —— — the compliment with a 
profuſion of eivility, and, in the warmth of acknowledge- 
ment, expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing him and his company 
at his houſe in Canterbury: I will not pretend or pre- 
ſume, kind Sir (ſaid he), to entertain 08 according to 
n —_— =_ EO to 
m e, and my wife and family, as the Prince 
1 — — ſhall go — if, one way or 
other, I do not find ways and means of making you con- 
feſs that there is ſome goot fellowſhip in an ancient Pri- 
ton: For though I am no petter than a ſimple apotheca- 
, I have as goot plood circulating in my veins as any 
le in che country (and I can deſcribe, and delineate, and 
demonſtrate my pedigree to the ſatisfaction of the ole 
orld 3; and moreofer, by Got's goot providence and aſ- 
ſiſtance, I can afford to treat my friend with a joint of 
zoot mutton; and a pottle of excellent wine, and no 
tradeſman can peard me with a bill.” He was congra- 


tulated on his happy ſituation, and aſſured that our youth _ 


would viſit him on his return from France, provided he 
ſnould take Canterbury on his route. As Peregrine ma- 
nifeſted an inclination of being acquainted with the ſtate 
of his affairs, he very complaiſantly ſatisfied his curioſity, 
by giving him to know, that his ſpouſe had left off breed- 
ing, after having bleſſed him with two boys and a 
0 alive — 7: lived in good 
ol. II. | 
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eſteem with his-neighbours, and by his which 
was conſiderably extended immediately — ublica- 
— —— — uſand 
pounds. n to think of retiring among his 
own. relations in Glamorganſhire, though his wife bad 
made objections to this and oppoſed the exe- 
cution of it with ſuch obſtinacy, that he had been at in- 
— ins in aſſerting his own prerogative, by convin- 
„both from reaſon and example, that he was 
ng and rc in his on family, and that ſhe owed the 
it ſubmiſſion to his will. He like wiſe inform- 
—— that he had lately ſeen his friend Ro- 
derick, ho had come from London on purpoſe to vil 
him, after having gained his law-ſuit with Mr. Topehall, 
who was obliged to pay Narcifſa's fortune 3 that Mr. 
Random, in all appearance, led a very happy life in the 
converſation of his father and bed- „by whom he 
enjoyed a ſon and daughter; and that Morgan:had re- 
ceived, in a preſent form him, a of very ſine linen 
of his wife s on making , ſeveral kits of ſalmon, and two 
caſks of pickled pork, the moſt delicate he had ever taſt- 
ed, together with a barrel of excellent s for fal- 
1 he knew to be his favourite 
This topic of converſation being diſcuſſed, — 
was deſired to exhibit a ſpecimen of his art, and in a few 
minutes conducted the companyinto the next roam, where, 
to their great aſtoniſhment and * — a thou- 
ſand ſerpents winding — — cieling. Morgan, ftruck 
with this phænomenon, — welihanichobere, 
began to utter exorciſms with great devotion, Mr. Jolter 
ran terrified out of the room, Gauntlet drew his hanger, 
and Peregrine himſelf was diſconcerted. The operator 
perceiving their confuſion, deſired them to retire, and 
calling them back in an inſtant, there was not a viper to 
be ſeen. He raiſed their admiration by ſundry other per- 
formances, and the Welchman's former opinion and ab- 
horrence of his character began to recur, when, in con- 
ſideration of the civility with which he had been treated, 
this Italian imparted to them all the methods by which be 
had ated ſuch wonders, that were no other tan the ef- 
fects of natural cauſes curiouſly combined; ſo that Mor- 
gan became a convert to his Hill, ee 
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fu he had entertained, and invited the ſtranger to 

s a few days with him at Canterbury. The ſcruples 
of Godfrey and Jolter were removed at the fame time, 
and Peregrine teſtified his ſatisfaction by a handſome gra- 

ity which he beſtowed upon their entertainer. t 

The evening being ſpent in this ſociable manner, every 
man retired to his reſpective chamber, and next morning 
they breakfaſted together, when Morgan declared he 
would ſtay till he ſee our hero fairly embarked, 
that he might have the pleaſure of Mr. Gauntlet's com- 
pany to his on habitation : Meanwhile, by the ſkipper's 
advice, the ſervants were ordered to carry a ſtore of wine 
and proviſion on board, in caſe of accident; and as the 
packet-boat could not ſail before one o'clock,” the compa- 
ny walked up hill to viſit the caſtle, where they faw the 
— of Julius — and Queen „ $ P any 

j repeated 'Shakfpeare's defcription, while ur- 
the chalky cliffs on each ade, and caſt their 
towards the city of Calais, that was obſcured by a thick 
cloud; which did not much + ve their eye-ſight, becauſe 

it ſeemed to portend foul - 

Having viewed every thing remarkable in this place, 
they returned to the pier, white, after the compliments 
of parting, and an affectionate embrace between the two 
young gentlemen, Peregrine and his governor 1 * a- 

ard, the fails were hoiſted, and they went to fea with 
a fair wind; while . and the conjurer 
walked back to the inn, whence they ſet out for 
Canterbury, before dinner. » 


He embarks for France ; is overtaken by a orm.; is ſurpriſed with the 


„ 


appearance of Pipes; lands at Calais, and an affray with the 
cers of the cuſtom-houſe. 


Scancs had the veſſel proceed ed two leagues on the paſ- 

ſage, when the wind ſhifting, blew directly in their teeth 

ſo that they were obliged to haul upon a wind, and alter 

their courſe The ſea running n 
| 2 


wo 


D below in his cabin began to 
be ſqueamiſh, and, in conſequence of the ſkipper's ad- 
vice, went upon the deck for the comfort of his 
while the governor, experienced in theſe diſaſters, ſlipt 
into bed, where he lay at his eaſe, amuſing himſelf with 
à treatiſe on the cycloid, with ical demonſtrations, 
which never failed to engage his imagination in the moſ 
agreeable manner. 4 „ Fan le 
In the mean time the wind increaſed to a very hard 
gale, the veſſel pitched with great violence, the ſea waſh- 
ed over the decks, the maſter was alarmed, the crew 
were confounded, the paſſengers were overwhelmed with 


ſickneſs and fear, and univerſal diſtraction enſued. In the 
midſt of this uproar, Peregrine blding fa by the taffrill, 
and looking: tuefully the countenance of Pipes pre- 


ſented itſelf to his aſtoniſhed view, riſing as it were from 
the hold of the ſhip. At firſt he imagined it was a fear- 
formed ſhadow of his own brain, though he did not re- 
main long in this terror, but plainly perceived that it was 
no other than the real perſon. of who, jumping 
on the quarter deck, took charge of the helm, and dic- 
tated to the ſailors with as much authority as if he had 
been commander of the ſhip, The ſkipper: looked. _ 
him as an angel ſent to his aſſiſtance, and the crew 
diſcovering him to be a thorough-bred ſeaman, notwith- 
ſanding his livery frock, obeyed his orders with ſuch ala- 
crity, that in a little time the confuſion, vaniſhed, and 
every neceſſary ſtep was taken to weather the gale. 
Our young gentleman immediately conceived. the mean- 
ing of Tom's appearance on board, and, when the tu- 
mult was a little ſubſided, went up, and encouraged him 
to exert himfelf for the preſervation of the ſhip, promiſ- 
ing to take him again into his ſervice, from which he 
ſhould never be diſmiſſed, except at his own deſire. This 
aſſurance had a, ſurpriſing effect upon Pipes, who, thou 
he made no manner of reply, thruſt the helm into the 
maſter's hand, ſaying, © , you old bum- boat wo- 
man, take hold of the tiller, and keep her thus, boy, 
thus; and ſkipped about the veſſel, trimming the ſails, 
and managed the ropes with ſuch agility and ſxill, that 
1 at his nn 
Jolter was far from being unconcetned at the un- 


* 
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verne 
ſpair, 
knee 
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common motion of the veſſel, the finging of the wind, 


and the uproar which he heard above him; he looked 
towards the cabin door with the moſt fearful expectation, 
in hope of ſeeing ſome perſon who could give ſome ac- 
count of the weather, and what was doing upon deck; 
but not a ſoul appeared, and he was too well acquainted 
with the diſpoſition of his own bowels to make the leaſt 
alteration in his attitude. When he had lain a good 
while in-all the agony of ſuſpence, the boy tumbled head- 
long into his apartment with ſuch noiſe, that he believed 
the maſt had gone by the board, and ſtarting upright in 
his bed, aſked; with all the ſymptoms of horror, what was 
the cauſe» of that diſturbance ? The boy, half ſtunned 
by bis fall, anfwered in a dolorous tone, « Pm come to 

up the — At the mention of dead-lights, the 
meaning of which he did not underſtand, the poor go- 
vernor's heart died within him, and he ſhivered with de- 
ſpair. His recollection forſaking him, he fell upon his 
knees in the bed, and fixing his eyes upon the book which 
was in his hand, began to pronounce aloud with great 
ferrour, The time of a complete oſcillation in the cy- 
cloid, is to the time in which a body would fall through the 
axis of the eycloid DV, as the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter.“ He would in all likelihood have pro- 
ceeded with the demonſtration of this propoſition, had he 
not been ſeized with ſuch a qualm, as compelled him to 
drop the book, and accommodate himſelf to the emer- 
gency of his diſtemper z he therefore ſtretched himſelf at 
ull length, and, putting up ejaculations to Heaven, be- 
gan to prepare himſelf for his latter end, when all of a 
ſudden, the noiſe above was intermitted; and, as he could 
not conceive the cauſe of this tremendous ſilence, he ima- 
gined that either the men were waſhed overboard, or 
that, deſpairing of ſafety, they had ceaſed to oppoſe the 
tempeſt. While he was harrowed by this miſerable un- 
certainty, which, however, was not — unenlight- 
ened by ſome ſcattered rays of hope, the maſter entered 
the cabin; then he aſked, with a voice half extinguiſhed 
by fear, how matters went upon deck ? and the ſkipper, 
with a large bottle of brandy applied to his mouth, an- 
ſwered in a hollow tone, All's over now, maſter.” Up- 
on which, Mr. Jolter, — over for loſt, ex- 
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mercy up- 


on us} Chriſt have mercy-upon us l“ and 
ſupplication as it were a 


this 
until the maſter 
eceived him, by explaining the meaning of what 


he had ſaid, and aſſuring him that the ſquall was over. 
Such a ſudden tranſition from fear ag ws occaſioned a 
violent agitation-both in his mind and body; and it was 
a full quarter of an hour before he recovered the right 
uſe of his organs. By this time the weather cleared up, 
the wind began to blow again from the right corner, and 
the ſpires of Calais appeared at the diſtance of five leagues; 
aye the countenances of _ board were lighted up 
joyous expectation ; and Peregrine, venturing to 
down into the cabin, comforted his governor — — 
count of the happy turn of their affaire. * 
Jolter, tranſported with the thoughts of a ſpeedy land- 
ing, began to launch out in praiſe of that country for 
which were bound. He obſerved, that France was 


| the land of politeneſs and hoſpitality, which were con- 


icuous in the behaviour of all ranks and degrees, from 
peer to the peaſant ; that a gentleman and a foreigner, 
far from being inſulted and impoſed upon by the lower 
claſs of people, as in England, was treated with the ut- 
moſt reyerence, candour, and ; that their fields 
were fertile, their clmate-pure and healthy, their farmers 
rich and induſtrious, and the ſubjeQs in general the hap- 
pieſt of men. He would have proſecuted this favourite 
theme till farther, had not his pupil been obliged to run 
upon deck, in conſequence of certain — receiv- 
_ his — — 5 TOE 
the ſkipper ſeeing his condition, honeſtly remind- 
ed him of — bam and fowls, —4 baſket of wine, 
which he had ordered to be ſent on board, and aſked it 
he would have the cloth laid below. He could not have 
choſen a more ſeaſonable opportunity of manifeſting his 


own diſintereſtedneſs. Peregrine made wry faces at the 


mention of food, bidding him (for Chriſt's ſake) talk no 
more on that ſubject. He then deſcended into the cabin, 
and put the ſame queſtion to Mr. Jolter, whog he knew, 
entertained the ſame abhorrence for his propoſal; and, 
meeting with the like reception from him, went between 
decks, and repeated his courteous proffer to the valet de 


t 

chambre and lac 7 Who bf rawhng ing in all che 
of a double CONSE nar . ed his civility with the 
moſt horrible loathing, Thus baffled in all his kind en- 
deavours, he ordered bis boy to ſeeure the proviſion in one 
of his on lockers, according to the cuſtom of the ſhip. 

It being low water when they arrived on the French 
coaſt, the veſſel could not enter the harbour, and they 
were obliged to bring to, and wait for a boat, which in 
leſs than half an hour came along - ſide from the ſhore, 
Mr. Jolter now came upon deck, and ſnuſſing up the 
French air with ſymptoms of infinite ſatisfaction, aſked 
of the boatman (with the friendly appellation of Mes en- 
fans what they demanded for tranſporting him and his 
pupil, with their baggage, to the pier. But how was he 
diſconcerted, when thoſe polite, candid, reaſonable wa- 
termen, demanded a Louis d'or for that ſervice } Pere- 
— with a ſarcaſtic ſneer, obſerved, that he already 

gan to perceive the juſtice of his encomiums on the 
French; and the diſappointed governor could ſay nothing 
in his own vindication, but that they were debauched b 
their intercourſe with the inhabitants of Dover. His — 
however, was ſo much offended at their extortion, that he 
abſolutely refuſed to employ them, even when they abated 
one half -in their demand, and ſwore he would ſtay on 


board till the packet ſhould be able to enter the harbour, 


rather than entourage ſuch impoſition. 

The maſter, who, in all probability, had ſome ſort of 
fellow-feeling with the boatmen, in vain repreſented, that 
he could not with ſafety lie to, or anchor upon a lee- 
ſhore z our hero having conſulted Pipes, anſwered, that 
he had hired his veſſel to tranſport him to Calais, and 
_ he would oblige him to perform what he had under- 
taken. | | | 

The fkipper, very much mortified at this peremptory 
reply, — p-tckgl a over and above agreeable to Me. 
Jolter, diſmiſſed the boat, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations 
and condeſcenſion of the watermen. Running a little far- 
ther in ſhore, they came to an anchor, and waited till 
there was water enough to float them over the bar. 'Then 
they ſtood into the harbour, and our gentleman, with his 
attendants and baggage, were — on the pier by the 
lailors, whom he liberally rewarded for their trouble. 
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He was immediately plied; by a great nutaber of por. 


— 3 ſo many hungry. wolves, — bold on «x 
luggage, and began to carry it off piece-meal, without hi 
order or direction. — at this oſſicious inſolence, 
he commanded them to deſiſt, wich many oaths and op- 
probrious terms that his anger ſuggeſted; and, pereciving 
that one of them did not ſeem to pay any regard to what 
he ſaid, but marched off with his burden, he ſnatched a 
cudgel out of his lacquey's hand, and, overtaking the fel. 
low.an a twinkling, brought him to the ground with one 
blow. He was inſtantly ſurrounded by the whole op 
E of this canaille, who reſented the injury which their 
rother had ſuſtained, and would have taken immediate ſa- 
tisfaction of the aggreſſor, had not Pipes, ſeeing his maſ- 
ter involved, brought the whole crew to his aſſiſtance, and 
exerted himſelf ſo manfully, that the enemy were obliged 
to retreat with many marks of defeat, and menaces of in- 
tereſting the commandant in their quarrel,  Jolter,. who 
knew and dreaded the power of the French governor, be- 
gan to ſhake. with apprehenſion, when he heard their re- 
peated threats; but they durſt not apply to this magiſtrate, 
| who, upon a fair repreſentation of the caſe, would: have 
uniſhed them ſeverely for their rapacious and inſolent 
viour. Peregrine, without further moleſtation, avail- 
ed himſelf of his own attendants, who ſhouldered his bag · 
ge, and followed him to the gate, where they were 
| I names ſnould be re- 
T renin 
Mr. Jolter, who had undergone this examination be- 
fore, reſolved to profit by his experience, and cunningly 
repreſented his pupil as a young Engliſh lord. This inti- 
mation, ſupported by the appearance of his equipage, was 
no ſooner communicated to the officer, than Nd 
out the guard, and ordered his ſoldiers to reſt upon their 
arms, while his lordſhip paſſed in great ſtate to the Lion 
d Argent, where he took up his lodging for the night, re- 
ſolving to ſet out for Paris next morning in a poſt-chaiſe. 
The governor triumphed greatly in this piece of com- 
plaiſance and reſpect with which they had been honoured, 
and reſumed his beloved topic of diſcourſe, in applauding 
the method and ſubordination of the French. government, 


which was better calculated for maintaining order, and 
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protecting the people, than any conſtitution upon earth. 
Of their courteous attention to ſtrangers, there needed no 
other proof than the compliment which had been paid to 
them, together with the governor's connivance at Pere- 
grine's employing his own ſervants in carrying the bag- 
to the inn, contrary to the privilege of the inhabitants. 
hile he expatiated with a remarkable degree of ſelf- 
* on this ſubject, the valet de chambre coming 
into the room, interrupted his harangue, by telling his 
maſter that their trunks and portmanteaus muſt be carried 
to the cuſtom-houſe, in order to be ſearched, and ſealed 
with lead, which muſt remain untouched until their ar- 
rival at Paris. 2 8 
Peregrine made no objection to this practice, which 
was in itſelf reaſonable enough; but when he underſtood 
that the gate was befieged by another multitude of por- 
ters, who inſiſted upon their right of carrying the goods, 
and alſo of | fixin their own price, he abſolutely refuſed 
to comply with their demand. Nay, he chaſtiſed ſome of 
the moſt elamorous among them with his foot, and told 


them, that if their cuſtom-houſe officers had a mind to 


examine his baggage, they might come to the inn for that 
purpoſe. The valet de chambre was abaſhed at this bold- 
neſs of his maſter's behaviour, which, the lacquey, ſhrug- 
ging up his ſhoulders, obſerved, was bien a / Angloiſe ; while 
the governor repreſented it as an indignity to the whole na- 
tion, and endeavoured to perſuade his pupil to comply with 
the cuſtom of the place. But Peregrine's natural haugh- 
tineſs of diſpoſition hindered him from giving ear' to Jol- 
ter's wholeſome advice; and, in leſs than half an hour, 
they obſerved a file of muſqueteeers marching up to the 
gate. At fight of this detachment the tutor trembled, 
the valet grew pale, and the lacquey croſſed himſelf; but 
our hero, without exhibiting any other ſymptoms than 
thoſe of indignation, met them on the threſhold, and, 
with a ferocious air, demanded their buſineſs. The cor- 
poral, who commanded the file, anſwered with great de- 
liberation, that he .had orders to convey his baggage to 
the cuſtom-houſe z and ſeeing the trunks ſtanding in the 
entry, placed his men between them and the owner, while 
the porters that followed took them up, and proceeded to 
the Douane without oppoſition. 


Pickle was not mad enough to diſpute the a 
this meſſage : But, in order to gall, and ſpecify his con- 
tempt” for thoſe who brought it, he called aloud: to his 
valet, deſiring him, in French, to accompany his things, 
and ſee that none of his linens and effects ſhould be ſtolen 
by the ſearchers. The corporal, mortified at this ſatirical 
infinuation, darted a look of reſentment at the author, as 
if he had been intereſted for the glory of his nation and 
told him, that he could perceive he was a ſtranger in 
France, or elſe he would have faved himſelf the trouble 
of ſuch a needleſs precaution. | 


4 ” 
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He makes a fruitleſs attempt in gallantry ; departs for Boulogne, where 
he ſpends the —— certain Engliſh exiles. 


Hv thus yielded to the hand of power, he inquired 
if there was any other Engliſh company in the houſe; 
when, underſtanding that a gentleman and lady lodged 
in the next apartment, and had beſpoke a poſt-chaiſe *or 
Paris, he ordered Pipes to ingratiate himſelf with their 
footman, and, if poſſible, learn their names and condi- 
tion, while he and Mr. Jolter, attended by the- lacquey, 
took a turn round the ramparts, and viewed the particu- 
lars of the fortification. | 

Tom was ſo very ſucceſsful in his inquiry, that when 
his maſter returned, he was able to give him a ſatisfactory 
account of his fellow-lodgers, in conſequence of having 
treated his brother with a of wine. The people in 

er were a gentleman and his lady lately arrived from 
England, in their way to Paris. The huſband was a man 
of good fortune, who had been a libertine in his youth, 
and a profeſſed declaimer againſt matrimony. He want- 
ed neither ſenſe nor experience, and piqued himſelf in 
particular upon his art of avoiding the ſnares of the ſe- 
male ſex, in which he pretended to be deeply verſed. 
But, notwithſtanding all his caution and ſkill, he had 
lately fallen a ſacrifice to the attractions of an- oyſter 
wench, who had found means to decoy him into the band: 
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of wedlock ; and, in order to evade the compliments and 
congratulations of his friends and acquaintance, he had 
come ſo fax on a tour to Paris, where he intended to 
initiate his ſpouſe in the beau monde. In the mean time 
he choſe to live upon the reſerve, becauſe her natural ta- 
lents had as yet received but little cultivation; and he 
had not the moſt” implicit confidence in her virtue and 
diſcretion, which, it ſeems, had like to have yielded to 
the addreſſes of an officer at Canterbury, who had made 
ſhift to inſinuate himſelf into her acquaintance and fa- 
your. L 
Peregrine's curioſity being inflamed by this informa- 
tion, he lounged about the yard, in hopes of ſeeing the 
dulcinea who had captivated the old batchelor ; and at 
length, obſerving her at a window, took the liberty of 
bowing to her with great reſpect. She returned the com- 
pliment with a curtley, and appeared ſo decent in her dreſs 
and manner, that, unleſs he had been previouſly informed 
of her former life and converſation, he never would have 
dreamed that her education was different from that of 
other ladies of faſhion; ſo eaſy is it to acquire that ex- 
ternal deportment on which people of condition value 
themſelves ſo much. Not but that Mr. Pickle pretended 
to diſtinguiſh a certain vulgar audacity in her countenance, 
which, in a lady of birth and fortune, would have paſſed 
for an n vivacity that enlivens the aſpect, and 
gives poignancy to every feature; but as ſhe poſſeſſed a 
pair of fine eyes, and a clear complexion overſpread with 
the glow of health, which never fails of recommending 
the owner, he could not help gazing at her with deſire, 
and forming the deſign of making a conquelt of her heart. 
With this view, he ſent his compliments to her huſband, 
whoſe name was Hornbeck, with an intimation, that he 
3 to ſet out next day for Paris, and as he under- 
that he was reſolved upon the ſame journey, he 
ſhould be extremely glad of his company on the road, if 
he was not better engaged. Hornbeck, who in all pro- 
bability did not chooſe to accommodate his wife with a 
ſquire of our hero's appearance, ſent a civil anſwer to his 
meſſage, profeſſing infinite mortification at his being un- 
able to embrace the favour of this kind offer, by reaſon 
of the indiſpoſition of his wife, who, he was afraid, 


not be in a, condition for ſome days to bear the 

igue of trayelling,, This rebuff, which Peregrine af. 
cribed to the huſband's jealouſy, ſtifled his project in em- 
bryo ; 2 his * to take a place for 
l in igence, where all his luggage was ſtowed, 
except a ſmall trunk with ſome —5— neceſſaries, 
that was fixed upon the poſt-chaiſe which they hired of 
the landlord; and early next morning he and Mr. Jolter 
departed from Calais, attended by his valet de chambre 
and Pipes on horſeback. They proceeded without any 
accident as far as Boulogne, where they breakfaſted, and 
viſited old father Graham, a Scottiſh gentleman of the 
yernor's acquaintance, who had lived as a capuchin in 
that place for the ſpace of threeſcore years, and during 
that period conformed to all the auſterities of the order 
with the moſt rigorous exactneſs z being equally remark- 
able for the —— of his converſation, the humanity 
of his diſpoſition, and the ſimplicity of his manners. 
From Boulogne took their departure about noon, 
and, as they propoled to ſleep that night at Abbeville, 
commanded. the poſtillion to drive with extraordinary 
ſpeed. Perhaps it was well ſor his cattle that the axle- 
tree gave way, and the chaiſe of courſe overturned, be- 
fore they had travelled one-third part of the ſtage. 
This accident compelled them to return to the place 
from whence they had ſet out, and as they could not pro- 
cure another convenience, they found themſelves under 
the neceſſity of ſtaying till their chaiſe could be. refitted. 
U ing that this operation would detain; them a 
whole day, our young gentleman had recourſe to his pa- 
tience, and demanded to know what they would have for 
dinner; the gargon or waiter thus queſtioned, vaniſhed 
in a moment, and immediately they were ſurpriſed, with 
the appearance of a ſtrange figure, which, from the ex- 


travagance of its dreſs and geſticulation, Peregrine;mi{- 


took for a madman of the growth of France. This phan- 
tom (which, by the bye, happened to be no other than 
the cook), was a tall, long- legged, ſwarthy fel 
low, that ſtooped very much; his — int: 
markably raiſed, his noſe bent into the ſhape and ſiae of 
a powder-horn, and the ſockets of his eyes as xaw round 
the edges, as if the ſkin had been pared off. On bis 
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bead he wore an handkerchief, which had onee beets 
white, and now ſerved to cover the upper part of a black 
periwig, to Which was attached a bag, at leaſt a foot 
quae, with -a- ſolitaire and roſe that ſtuck up on each 
ſide to his ear; fo that he looked like a criminal on the 
pillory,, His back was accommodated with a'linen waiſt- 
coat, his hands "adorned with long ruffles of the ſame 

his middle was girded by an apron tucked up, that 
it might not conceal his white ſilk ſtockings rolled; and 
at his entrance he brandiſhed a bloody weapon full three 
feet in length. Peregrine, when he firft ſaw him 15 
— this —y e — — 

rd being informed 9 ed 
bill of fare, and having beſpoke three — . r things for 
dinner, walked out with Mr. Jolter to view both towns, 
which they had not leifure to confider minutely before. 
In their return from the harbour, they met with four or 
five gentlemen, all of whom ſeemed to look with an air 
of dejection, and, perceiving our hero and his —— 

to be Engliſh: by their i. dreſs — with great — —— 
they paſſed. Pickle, who was naturally compaſhonate, 
felt an emotion of ſympathy z and ſeeing a on, who 
by his habit he LS 266 de ee ofthe ervants, ac- 
coſted him in 275 and aſked who the gentlemen 
were. The lacquey gave him to underſtand that they 
were his own countrymen, exiled from their native homes, 
in conſequence of their adherence to an unfortunate and 

ruined cauſe ; and that they were gone to the ſea fide, ac- 
cording to their daily practice, in order to indulge their 
longing eyes with a proſpect of the white cliffs of Albion, 

which they muſt never more approach. 

bv — young gentleman differed widely from 
of el principles, he was not one of 
thoſe entifaſiaſts look upon every ſchiſm from the 
eſtabliſhed articles of faith as damnable, and exclude the 
ſceptic from every benefit of humanity and Chriſtian 
forgiveneſs: He could eaſily comprehend how a man of 
her moſt unblemiſhed morals might, by the prejudice of 
education, or indiſpenſible attachments, be engaged in 
ſuch a and pernicious undertaking; and 
thought that they had already ſuffered ſeverely for their 
—— affected with the account of their 
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diurnal pilgrimage to the ſea fide, which he conſidered a; 
a pathetic proof of their afflition, and inveſted Mr. Jolter 
with the agreeable office of going to them with a com- 
pliment in his name, and begging the honour of drinking 
à glaſs with them in the evening. They accepted the 
ledgment, and in the afternoon waited upon the kind in- 
viter, who treated them with coffee, and would have de- 
2 them w_ ; — — 
is company at whi | I, ſo ear. 
neſtly, har he yielded to their Ara un and with his 
L and: reed then 
4 i an nt y 1 them 
with dee 2 5 $2847 
It was: or to ive that rincip 
was — of thiir ſtate maxims, nl 
e they induſtriouſly avoided every ſubject of  converſa- 
tion which could give the leaſt offence z not but that they 
lamented their own ſituation, 'which cut them off from 
all their deareſt connections, and doomed them to per- 
petual baniſhment from their families and friends; but 
they did not, even by the moſt diſtant hint, impeach the 
juſtice of that ſentence by which they were condemned; 
although one of them, who ſeemed to be about the age 
of wa, wept bitterly over his "misfortune, which had 
involved a beloved wife and three children in [miſery and 
diſtreſs, 'and, in the impatience of his grief, eurſed his 
own fate with frantic imprecations. His companions, 
with a view of beguiling his forrow, and manifeſting their 
own 1 at the ſame time, changed the topic of 
diſcourſe, and circulated the bumpers with great aſſi- 
duity ; ſo that all their cares were overwhelmed and for- 
gotten, ſeveral drinking French eatches were ſung, and 
mirth and good fellowſhip prevaile. 
In the midft of this elevation, which 'com un- 
locks the moſt hidden ſentiment, and diſpels every conſi- 
deration of caution and conſtraint, one of the entertainers, 
. intoxicated than his fellows, propoſed x toaſt, 
to which Peregrine with ſome warmth excepted, as an 
- unmannerly infult. The other maintained his propoſition 
with indecent heat; and the diſpute beginning to grow 
very ſerious, the company interpoſed, and gave judgment 
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inſt their friend, Who was ſo keenly reproached and 
— — for his impolite behaviour, that he retired in high 
dudgeon, threatening to relinquiſh their ſociety, and brand- 
ing them with the appellation of apoſtates from the com- 
mon cauſe . Mortified at the behaviour of their com- 
panion, thoſe that remained were earneſt in their apo- 
logies to their gueſts, whom they beſought to forgive his 
intemperance, aſſuring them with great confidence, that 
he would, upon the recovery of his reſſection, wait u 
them in perſon, and aſł pardon for tlie umbrage he 
iven. Pickle was ſatisfied with their remonſtrances, re- 
his good humour, and the night being pretty far 
advanced, reſiſted all their importunities with which he 
was entreated to ſee another bottle go round, and was 
eſcorted to his on lodgings more than half ſeas over. 
Next morning, about eight o'clock, he was waked by 
his valet de chambre, who told him that two of the gen- 
tlemen with whom he had ſpent the evening, were in 
the houſe, and deſired the favour of being admitted into 
his chamber. He could not conceive meaning of 
this extraordinary viſit, and, ordering his man to ſhow 
them into his apartment, beheld the perſon who had af- 
fronted him enter, with the gentleman who had repre- 
hended his rudeneſs. ' | all 
He who had given the offence, after having made an 
apology for diſturbing Mr. Pickle, told him that his friend 
there-preſent had been with him early that morning, and- 
ed the alternative of either fighting with him im- 
mediately, or coming to beg! on for his unmannerly 
deportment over night; that, though he had co 
enough to face any man in the field in a righteous cauſe, 
he was not ſo brutal as to diſobey the dictates of his own 
duty and reflection, in conſequence of which, and not 
out of any regard to the other's menaces, which he de- 
ſpiſed, he had now taken the liberty of interrupting his 
repoſe, that he might, as ſoon as poſſible, atone for the 
injury he had done him, which he proteſted was the ef- 
fect of intoxication alone, and begged his forgiveneſs ac- 
cordingly. Our hero ac this acknowledgment 
very graciouſly, thanked other man for the 
gallant part he had acted in his behalf; and, perceiving 
that his companion was a little irritated at his officious 
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interpoſition, effected a reconciliation, by convincing him 
yer pore e997, fn 

He then kept them to breakfaſt, expreſſed a de- 

— ſeeing their ſituation altered for the — 

the chaiſe being — took leave of his entertainers, 
who came to wiſh a good tener Io manberebns 


Proceeds for the |. Takes up his lodgin e ell 
a rt pat . Eickel 


Dome this day's expedition, Mr. ber . an 7 
portunity of imparting to his remarks he had 
— n the induſtry of the rench, as an undeniable 
f of which he bade him eaſt his eyes around, and ob- 

— with what care every ſpot of ground was cultivated; 
and, from the fertility of that province, which is rec- 
koned the pooreſt in France, conceive the wealth and af- 
fluence of the nation in general. Peregrine, amazed as 
well as diſguſted at this infatuation, anſwered; that what 
he aſcribed to induſtry was the effect of mere wretched- 
— the miſerable peaſants 1 
every inch of ground to ſatisfy their opp 
— themſelves and their cattle looked like fo many 
— famine; that their extreme poverty was evi- 

— — the face of the country, on which there was 
not one encloſure to be ſeen, or any other object, except 
| ſcanty crops of barley and oats, which could never re- 
ward the toil of the — 1 that their habitations 


extent, not one gentleman's houſe 2 appeared; that no- 
thing was more abject and forlorn than the attire of their 
country people; that the equipage of cheir travelling 
chaiſes was infinitely inferior to that of a dung-cart in 
England; and that the poſtillion, who then drove their 
carriage, had neither tb his hg u 1 
8 his back. 
| The governor, Bading his charge ſo untraftuble; e- 
* 7 


were no better than paltry huts; chat, in twenty miles of 


* 


. ei eE it. Ad; 


ſolved to leave him in the midſt of his own 1 and 
prejudice, and reſerve his obſervations for thoſe who would 
pay more deference! to his opinion: And indeed this re- 
ſolution he had often made, and as often broke, in the 
tranſports of his zeal, that frequently hurtied him out of 
the plan of conduct which in his cooler moments he had 
laid down. They halted for a refreſhment at Montreuil, 
and about ſeven in the evening arrived at a village called 
Bernay, where, while they waited for freſh — uh they- 
were informed by the landlord, that the gates of Abbe- 
rille were ſhut every night punctually at eight o'clock, ſo 
that it would be indole for them to get admittance. 
He faid, there was not another place of entertainment on 
the road where they could paſs the night; and therefore, 
23 a friend; he adviſed them to ſtay at his houſe, where 
they would-find the beſt of accommodation, and proceed 
upon their journey betimes in the 1 | 
Mr. Jolter, though he had travelled on that road before, 
could not 'recolle& whether or not mine hoſt ſpoke truth; 
but his remonſtrance being very plaufible, our hero de- 
termined to follow his advice, and, being conducted into 
an apartment, aſked what they could have for ſupper. 
The landlord mentioned every thing that was eatable in 
the houſe; and the whole being engroſſed for the uſe of 
him and-his-attendants, he amuſed himſelf till ſuch time 
ag it ſhould be dreſſed, in {trolling about the houſe, which 
ſtands in a very rural ſituation. While he thus loitered 
away the time that hung heavy on his hands, another 
chaiſe-arrived at the inn; and, upon inquiry, he found. 
that the new comers were Mr. Hornbeck and his: lady. 
Che landlord, conſcious of his nos nan Bs er in this 
ſecond any, came and begged wi at humilia- 
tion, that Mr. Pickle would ſpare them one part of the 
viCtuals he had | beſpoke ; but he refuſed to part with ſo 
much as the wing of a partridge, though at the fame 
time he ſent his compliments to the ſtrangers, and, giving 
3 il the houſe was 4 for 
ir ion, invited them to partake of his ſupper. 
Mr Hae dawriegs not deficient in point 2 
neſs, and extremely well diſpoſed for a reliſning meal, 
which he had reaſon to expect, from the ſavoury ſteam 


that iſſued from the kitchen, could not reſiſt this ſecond 
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knowledged by a meilage yy Bw pe 
would do themſelves the peat re of of prong by his cour- 
tcous offer, Peregrine's cheeks ; glowed when he found 


ty on the eve of be ene comp 


— fom 77 rn her Pn: s Vi- 
When ſupper was ready, TA gave notice to 
his gueſt — E into his apartment, ſeat- 
her in an elbow chair at the upper end of the table, 
ſqueezing her hand, and darting a moſt inſidious glance at 
the ſame time. This abr N x Be bs he practiſed, on 
the preſumption that . Wl her treading was not to be 
addreſſed with the tedious — that muſt be obſerved in 
one's advances to a perſon of birth and genteel education. 
In all probability hls calculation was uſt 3 for Mrs. 
Hornbeck gave no ſigns of diſcontent at this ſort of treat- 
ment, but, on the contrary, ſeemed to conſider it as a 
proof of the young gentleman's regard; and though ſhe 
did not venture to open her mouth three times during the 
vpol repaſt, ſhe hears 3 particularly well del 
wi e y ſundry fly and fignificant — 
8 Haber rt — 2 
vers lou n robation 
of the ſallies which he uttered in —— —— 
verſation. ſpouſe began to be very uneaſy at "he 
frank demeanour of bis A whom he endes. 
2 to check in her vivacity aſſuming a ſeverity of 
my 3 but WET ſhe — yr ne own 
2 wh which perha merry and unreſerved, or 
pagan ir — at for his jealouſy. of tem- 
per, * is, her — Hoon, 
by: her huſband was grieyouſly alarmed and, incenſed at 
her, conduct, and reſolved to make her ſenſible of his diſ- 
—.— by treading in ſecret upon her toes. He was 
wever ſo diſconcerted by his indignation, that. he miſ- 
took his mark, and applied the ſharp heel of his ſhoe to 
the fide, of Mr. Jolter's foot, comprehending his little toc 
that was ſtudded; with an angry corn, which he invaded 


with ſuch a ſudden jerks that the governor, unable to en- 
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torture in ſilence, ſtarted up, and, dancing on 
peakable enjoyment of Peregrine and the lady, 
almoſt into convulfions at 
rr eee 

inj tutor wi 

contrition, proteſting that the blow he had ſo unfortu- 
nately received was intended for an ugly cur which he 
thought had poſted himſelf under the table. It VP 
for hum that there was actually a dog in the room, to jui- 


ae the ſtrangers could with decency 
= =» is 
widbdraw, this ſuſpicious huſband took his leave of the 
youth, on pretence of being fatigued with his journey; 
232 by way of compliment, propoſed Gat th , 
2 tra ine hand 


z 
—— 
to 5 W wiſhed her ni 
— — ſqueeze, which 2 my 1455 
favourable hint made his heart bound with a tranſport of 
joy ; he lay in wait for an opportunity of declaring him- 
Elb and tre the huſband go down into the yard with 
a candle, glided ſoftly into his t, where he found 
her almoſt undreſſed. Im by the impetuoſity of his 
paſhon, which was ſtill more inflamed by her preſent luſ- 
cious appearance, and encouraged by the approbation ſhe 
had already expreſſed, he ran towa n 
crying, ds Madam, your charms are irreſiſtible ! 
and, without further ceremony, would have claſped her 
in his arms, had ſhe not begged him, for the love of God, 
to retire, for ſhould Mr. Hornbeck return and find him 
there, ſhe would be undone for ever. He was not fo 
blinded by his paſſion, but that he ſaw the reaſonableneſs 
of her fear, and as he could not pretend to crown his 
wiſhes at that interview, he avowed himſelf her lover, 
aſſured her that he would . whole es py on 
finding a proper opportunity for ing himſelf at her 
Rong, br Ng reef raviſhed fundry ſal fa- 
vours, which ſhe, in the hurry of her fright, could not 
withhold from his impudence of addreſs. Having thus 
happily ſettled the preliminaries, he — x Was his own 
2 
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chamber, and ſpent, the whole night in contriving ſtrata - 
gems to el jealous caution of his fellow- traveller. 
«Sb, SHORT TR A res 8. ene. OY, 


7 #5 ce " CHAPTER XXXVIII. „ a. 
They ſet out in y, breakfaſt at Abbe ville, dine at Amiens, and 
about eleven clock arrive at Chantilly, where Peregrine executes 2 
Tun whole company, b agreement, roſe and departed 
before day, and Meal taſted at Abbeville, where they be- 
came acquainted with the fineſſe of their. Bernay = 
| lord, who had impoſed upon them, in affirming that they 
would not have been admitted after the gates were ſhut. 
eee 
were peſtered by riars; an 
deep, it = eleven. Np night before ö reached 
Chantilly, where they found ſupper already dreſſed, in 
conſequence of having diſpatched the valet de chambro 
fore them on horſeback. _ . a A oa. 
The conſtitution of Hornbeck being very much impair- 
ed by a life of irregularity, he found himlelf ſo fatigued 
with his day's journey, which amounted to upwards of 
an hundred miles, that, when he ſat down at table, he 
could ſcarcely fit upright; and, in leſs than three minutes, 
began to nod in his chair. Peregrine, who had foreſeen 
and provided for this occaſion, adviſed him to exhilarate 
his 79 55 with a glaſs of wine; and the propoſal being 
embraced, tipped his valet. de chambre the wink, who, 
according to the inſtructions he had rectived, qualified 
the Burgundy with thirty drops of laudanum, which this 
unfortunate huſband ſwallowed in one glaſs. The doſe, 
co-operating with his former drowſineſs, lulled him ſo faſt 
aſleep, as it were inſtantaneouſly, that it was found neceſ- 
ſary to convey him to his. own chamber, where his foot- 
man, undrefled and put him to bed. Nor was Jolter (na- 
turally of a fluggith diſpoſition) able to reſiſt his propen- 
ſity to. ſleep, without ſuffering divers dreadful yawns, 
which encou ged his pupil to adminiſter. the ſame doſe 
to him, whiek had operated {9 deu upon the other 
Argus. This cordial bad not f 
; 7 
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the rugged organs of Jolter;” as upon the more delicate 
2 Gitedrered itſelf in certain in- 


voluntary ſtartings, and convulſive motions in the muſcles 


of his face; and when his nature at length yielded to the 
power of this medicine, he ſounded the trumpet ſo loud 
through his noſtrils, that our adventurer was afraid the 
noiſe would wake his other patient, and conſequently pre- 
vent the accompliſhment of his aim. The governor was 
therefore committed to the care of Pipes, who lugged him 
into the next room, and having ſtripped off his clothes, 
tumbled him into his neſt, while the two lovers remained 
at full liberty to indulge their mutual paſſion. 
Peregrine, in the impatience of his inclination, would 
have finiſhed" the fate of Hornbeck immediately; but hig 
inamorata diſapproved of his intention, and repreſented 
that their being . by themſelves for any teh of 
time, would be obſerved by her ſervant, who was kept as 
a ſpy you her actions; ſo that they had recourſe to ano- 
ther ſcheme,” which was /executed in this manner—He 
conducted her into her on apartment, in preſence of 
her footman, who lighted them Ather, and, wiſhing her 
good reſt, returned to his own ehamber, where he waited 
till every thing was quiet in the houſe ; then, ſtealing ſoft- 
ly to her door, which had been left open for his ad- 
miſſion in the dark, he found the huſband ſtill ſecure in 
the embraces of ſleep, and the lady in a looſe gown, ready 
to ſeal his happineſs. He conveyed her to his own cham- 
ber; dut his guilty paſſion was not gratified. If 
The opium which had been given to Jolter, together 
with che wine he had drank, produced ſuch a perturba- 
tion in his fancy, that he was viſited with horrible dreams, 
and, among other miſerable ſituations, imagined himſelf 
in danger of periſhing in the flames, which he thought 
had taken hold on his apartment.—This viſion made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon his faculties, that he alarmed the 
whole houſe with the repeated cries of fire! fire! and 
even leaped out of his bed, though he ſtill continued faſt 
alleep. The lovers were very difagreeably diſturbed by 
this dreadful exclamation, and Mrs. Hornbeck, running 
in great confuſion to the door, had the mortification to 
ſee the footman; with à light in his hand, enter her huſ- 
band's chamber, in order to give him — of this acci- 
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dent. She knew that ſhe would be in ly miſſed, and 


mercy upon as | where | where |”, By the 
ſervants were afſembled in attire z * burſt 
into Jolter's room, and ſeeing him ſtalking in his ſhirt, 
with his eyes ſhut, beſtowed 222 — — 
as in a moment diſſolved his dream, 
the uſe of his ſenſes. He was aſtoniſhed and adam 
being. diſcovered in ſuch an indecent attitude — 
ing refuge under the clothes, aſked pardon of all preſent 
r he had occaſioned; ſoliciting with 
great humility 9777 5 who, to a 
miracle, nc hits . utmoſt agitation of terror and 
ſurpriſe, Meanwhile, Hornbeck — awakened by the 
repeated efforts of his man, no ſooner underſtood that 
his wife was miſſing, than all the chimeras of jealouſy 
taking poſſeſſion of his imagination, he ſtarted up in a 
fort of phrenzy, and 5 bis ſword, flew: ſtraight 
to Perc 's chamber z where, though he found not 
that which he looked for, he unluckily perceived; an un- 
der-petticoat, which his wife had forgot in the burry of 
her retreat. This diſcovery added fuel to the flame of 
his reſentment. He ſeized the fatal proof of his diſio- 
nour, and meeting his ſpouſe in her return to bed, pre- 
. 
tenance, , you have d under-petti- 
— hes cone? Mrs. Hrs who inherited 
from nature a moſt admirable ence of mind, looked 
_ at the object in queſtion, and with incredible 
ſerenity of countenance, athrmed that the petticoat muſt 
belong to the houſe, e 
fion. Peregrine, who walked behind her, ——— | 
aſſeyeration, immediately interpoſed, and pulling 
beck by the ſleeve, — his chamber, « Gads zooks ! 
(faid he) what buſineſs had you with that — 
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Can't you let a young fellow enjoy a little amour with an 
— en daughter, without expoſing his infirmities to 
your wife ? Pſhaw ] that ſo malicious, becauſe you have 


of 
other 29 — poor huſband was ſo confounded at 
the effrontery of his wife, and this cavalier declaration uf 
the young man, that his faith began to waver; he dif- 
truſted his on conſcious diffidence of temper, which, 
that he might not expoſe, he exprefſed no doubts of Pe- 
regrine's veracity, but, aſking pardon for the miſtake he 
had committed, retired. He was not yet ſatisfied with 
the behaviour of his ingenuous helpmate, but, on the 
contrary, determined to inquire more minutely into the 
circumſtances of this adventure, which turned out ſo lit- 
tle to his fativfaftion, that he ordered his ſervant to get 


quitted theſe adventures ——— to ſpoil the ſport 


2 thing teady for his departure by break of day; and 


our adventurer roſe next morning, ke found that 

his fellow- travellers were gone above three hours, though 
they had' apreed to ſta all the forenoon, with a view of 
ſeemg the Prince of Conde's palace, and to proceed alto- 
gether for Paris in the afternoon. Pots "Tf 
Peregrine was a little chagrined, when he underſtood 
that he was ſo fuddenly deprived of this untaſted morſel; 
and Jolter could not cbnceive the meaning of their abrupt 
and uacivil diſappearance, which, after many, profound 
ve ee he accounted for, by ſuppoſing that Horn- 
was ſome ſharper who had run away with an heir- 

fs; HAIG Found K Af os conceal Lech the bn: 
quiry of her friends. PIE Ou | 
e/pupil, who was well affured of the true motive, 
allowed his governor to enjoy the triumph of his own pe 
netration, and conſoled himſelf with the hope of ſeeing 
his Dulcinea again at ſome of n places in Paris, 


which he propoſed to frequent. Thus comforted, he vi- 
ited the magnificent ſtables and palace of Chantilly, and 


immediately after dinner they ſet out for Paris, where 
they tin in the evening, and hired apartments at an 
hotel in the Faurbourgh St. Germaine, not far from the 
playhouſe; © + | 0 J 
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He is involved in an adventure at Paris, and taken prifener by the city- 
| Becomes acquainted with à French nobleman, who introduccs 


1 


"ens che hop arms, PRRETSS Ut IN W 
77 , brave PAR ²˙ PNM?QN 
Tar were no ſooner ſettled in theſe lodgings than our 
hero. wrote to his uncle an account of their ſafe arrrival, 
and ſent, another letter —.— friend Gauntlet, with a very 
tender billet encloſed for his dear Emilia, to whom he re- 
peated all his former vows of conſtancy and love,. 
The next care that engroſſed him was that of beſpeak- 
ing ſeveral ſuits of clothes ſuitable to the French mode, 
and in the mean time he never appeared abroad, except 
in the Engliſh coffechouſe, where he. ſoon; became ac- 
quainted with ſome of his own countrymen, who were 
at Paris on the ſame footing with himſelf, —The third 
eyening after his journey, he was engaged in a party of 
thoſe young ſparks, at the houſe of a noted traiteur, whoſe 
wite was remarkably handſome, and otherwiſe extremely 
well qualified for alluring cuſtomers, to her houſe. Io 


this lad Hur young gentleman was introduced as a ſtran- 
ger freſh from England; and he was charmed with her 


perſonal accompliſhments, as well as with the freedom 
and gaiety of her converſation. Her frank deportment 
perſuaded him that ſhe was one of thoſe kind creatures 
who granted fayours to the beſt bidder; on this ſuppoſi- 
tion he began to be ſo importunate in his addreſſes, that 
the fair bourgeoiſe was compelled to cry aloud. in defence 
of her own virtue. Her huſband ran immeqiately to her 
aſſiſtance, and, finding her in a very alarming ſituation, 
flew upon her raviſher with ſuch fury, that —— fain 
to quit his prey, and turn againſt che exaſperated traiteur, 
whom he puniſhed without mercy for his impudent in- 
1 51 5 The 1-4 Fe her E 1 75 Gig with ſo 
little reſpect, eſpouſed his cauſe, and fixing her nails in 
his een; face, ſcariſied all one ſide of, his noſe. 
The noiſe of this encounter brought all the. ſeryants of 
e houſe to the reſcue of their maſter, and Peregrine's 
2 oppoling them, a general battle enſued, in which 
the French were totally routed, the wife inſalted, and the 
huſband kicked down ſtaiffs. 
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The publican, enraged at the indignity which had been 
offered to him and his family, went out into the ſtreet, 
and implored the protection of the guet or city- guard, 
which, having heard his complaint, fixed their bayonets 
and ſurrounded the door, to the number of twelve or 
fourteen. The young gentlemen, fluſhed with their ſue- 
ceſs, and conſidering the ſoldiers as ſo many London 
watchmen, whom they had often put to flight, drew their 
ſwords, and ſallied out, with Peregrine at their head. 
Whether the guard reſpected them as foreigners, or in- 
experienced youths intoxicated with liquor, they opened 
to right and left, and gave them room to paſs without 
oppoſition. This complaiſance, which was the effect of 
compaſſion, being miſinterpreted by the Englith leader, 
he out of mere wantonneſs attempted to trip up the heels 
of the ſoldier that ſtood next him, but failed in the exe- 
cution, and received a blow on his breaſt with the butt 
end of his fuſil, that made him ſtagger ſeveral paces hack- 
ward. Incenſed at this audacious u the whole 
company charged the detachment ſword in hand, and, 
after an obſtinate engagement, in which divers wounds 
were given and received, every ſoul of them was taken, 
and conveyed to the main-guard- The commanding: of- 
ficer, being made acquainted with the circumſtances of 
the quarrel, in conſideration of their youth and national 
ferocity, for Which the French make large allowances, ſet 
them all at liberty, after having gently rebuked them for 
the irregularity and inſolence of their conduct; ſo that 
all our hero acquired by his gallantry and courage, was a 
number of ſcandalous marks upon his viſage, that con- 
fined him a Whole week to his chamber. It was impoſ- 
lible to conceal this diſaſter from Mr. Jolter, Who, having 
obtained intelligence of the particulars, did not fail to re- 
monſtrate againſt the raſhneſs of the adventure, which, he 
obſerved, muſt have been fatal to them, had their enemies 
been other-than Frenchmen, who, of all people under the 
lun, moſt rigorouſly obſerve the laws of hoſpitality. 


S SF neee 


of As the . s acquaintance lay chiefly among Irifh 
C's and Engliſb prieſts, and a ſet of low people who live by 
ich making themſelves neceſſary to-ſtrangers, either in teach- 
the. ing the French language, or executing ſmall. commiſſions 


with which they are entruſted, he was not the moſt pro- 
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In ſhort, Mr. Jolter could give a very good account of 
the on the road, and he the — of Antoninbs 
detail of the curioſities in Paris; he was u connoiſſeur in 
ordinatics, from twelve ts five — | 
tle rates of a fiacre and remiſe, could diſpute with a tai- 
leur or à traiteur upon the articles of his bill, and ſcold 
the ſervants in tolerable French. But the laws, cuſtoms, 
and genius of the people, the charactets of individuals, 
and icenes of poliſhed life, were ſubjects which he had 
neither opportunities to obſerve, inelination to conſider, 
nor „e to diſtinguiſh. —— were the 
eſtions of pedantry and prejudice ; ſo that his percep- 
> was obſcured; — biaſſed, his addreſs awk- 
ward, and his converſation abſurd and unentertaining; 
yet ſuch as I have repreſented this tutor is the greateſt 
part of thoſe animals who lead raw boys about the world, 
under the denomination of travelling governors. Pere- 
grine, therefore, being perfectly well acqquainted with the 
extent of Mr, Jolter's abilities, never dreamed of conſult- 
ing him in the diſpoſition of his conduct, but parcelled 
out his time according to the diftates bf his ewn reflec- 
tion, and the information and direction of his companions, 
who had lived longer in France, and conſequently were 
better acquainted with the pleaſures of the place. 
As ſoon as he was in a condition to appear 4 la Fran- 
 coiſe, he hired a genteel chariot by the month, made the 
tour of the Luxembourg gallery, Palais Royal, all the re- 
markable hotels, churches, and celebrated places in Paris; 
yifited St. Cloud, Marli, Verſailles, Trianon, St. Germain, 
| 5 
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v7; and ſeldom failed of 

in the public walks, in of meeting with Mrs. Horn- 
deck, or ſome adventure ſuited to his romantic diſpoſition. 
He never doubted that his perſon would attract the notice 
of ſome diſtinguiſhed inamorata, and was vain enough to 
believe that few female hearts were —_ 8 
illery of his accompliſhments, ſhould he once an op- 
— — adtatg He preſented him- 
ſelf, however, at all the ſpectacles for many weeks, with» 


out reaping the fruits of his expeQation ʒ and began to en- 


tertain a very indifferent idea of the French diſcernment, 
which had overlooked him ſo long, when one day, in his 
way to the opera, his. chariot was ftopped by an embarras 
in the ſtreet, oecaſioned by two peaſants, who, having 
driven-their carts againſt each other, quarreiled, and went 
to loggerheads on the ſpot. Such a rencounter is ſo un- 
common in France, that the people ſhut up their ſhops, 
and from their windows threw cold water upon the com- 
batants, with a view of putting an end to the battle, 
which was maintained with great fury and very little 
kill, until one of them receiving an accidental fall, the 
other took the advantage of this misfortune, and ſaſten- 
ee be lay, began to thump the pavement 
with his head. Qur hero's equipage being detained cloſe 
by the ſield of this contention, Pipes could not bear to 
le the laws of boxing ſo ſcandalouſly tranſgreſſed, and, 
leaping from his ftation, pulled the offender from his an- 
tagoniſt, whom he raiſed up, and, in the Engliſh language, 
to a ſecond effay, inſtructing him at the fame 
time, by clenching his fiſts according to art, and putting 
himſelf in a proper attitude. Thus confirmed, the 
ed carman upon his foe, and in all appearance 
would have effectually revenged the injury he had ſuſ- 
tained, if he had not — vented i 1 
of a lacquey belonging to a nobleman whoſe coach was 
obliged to halt in con — the diſpute. This foot- 
man, who was diſtinguiſhed by a cane, deſcending from 
his poſt, without the leaſt ceremony or expoſtulation, be- 
gan to employ his weapon upon head and ſhoulders 
of the t who had been patronized by Pipes; upon 
which Thomas, reſenting ſuch ungenerous behaviour, be» 
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lady and feveral perſons of fa 


as diſcompoſed the whole economy of his entrails, and 
obliged: him to diſcharge the interjection Ah] with de- 
monſtrations of great anguiſh and amazement. The other 
two footmen who ſtood behind the coach, ſeeing their 
fellow - ſervant ſo inſolently affaulted, flew to his aſſiſtance, 
and rained a moſt diſagreeable ſhower” upon the head of 
his aggreſſor, who had no means of diverſion or defence. 

ine, though he did not approve of Tom's conduct, 


not bear to ſee him ſo roughly handled, eſpecially 


as he thought his own: honour concerned in the fray, and 


therefore quitting his machine, came to the reſeue of his 


attendant, and charged his adverſaries fword in hand. 


Two of. them no ſooner perceived this reinforcement than 
they betook themſelves to flight; and Pipes, having twiſt- 
ed the cane out — 5 hands of the third, belaboured him 
ſo unmercifully, chat our hero thought proper to inter- 
—— 2 — behalf. The common people 
food at this unprecedented boldneſs of Pickle, 
vrho, underſtanding that the perſon whoſe ſervants he had 
diſciplined was a general: and prince of the blood, went 
up to the coach, and aſked pardon for what he had done, 


imputing his own behaviour to his ignorance of the other's 
quality. The old nobleman accepted of his with 


at politeneſs, thanking him for the trouble he had ta- 

to reform the manners of his domeſtics; and F 
ſing from our youth's appearance, that he was ſome ſtran- 
ger of condition, courteouſſy invited him into the 
coach, on the ſuppofition that — — both going to 
the opera. Pickle gladly embraced this opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a perſon of ſuch rank, and, or- 
dering his on chariot to follow, accompanied the count 
to his loge, where he converſed with him during the whole 
ſpirit or ſenſe, andi ſeemed particularly pleaſed with his 
engaging manner and eaſy deportment, qualifications for 
which the Engliſh nation is by no means remarkable in 
France, and therefore the more conſpicuous and agree- 
able in the character of our hero, whom the nobleman 
carried home that ſame evening, and introduced to bis 
ion, who fupped at ti 
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houſe. | Peregrine was quite captivated by their affable 
behaviour and the vivacity of 1 and, after 
having been honoured with particular marks of conſidera- 
tion, took his leave, fully determined to cultivate: ſuch a 
valuable acquaintance. - rt Bars | Wa 

His vanity ſuggeſted, that now the time was come 
when he ſhould profit by his talents the fair ſex, 
on whom he reſolved to employ his utmoſt art and ad- 
dreſs. . With this view he aſſiduouſly engaged in all par- 
ties to which he had acceſs. by means of his noble friend, 
who let flip no opportunity of gratifying his ambition. 
He, for ſome time, ſhared in all his amuſements, and 
was entertained in many of the beft families of France; 
but he did not long enjoy that elevation of hope, which 
had flattered his imagination. He ſoon perceived that-it 
would be impoſſible to maintain the honourable connec» 
tions he had made, without engaging every day at qua- 
drille, or, in other words, loſing his money; for every 
perſon of rank, whether male or female, was a profeſſed 
gameſter, who knew and practiſed all the finefle of the 
art, of which he was entirely ignorant. Beſides, he be- 
gan to find | himſelf a mere novice in French gallantry, 
which is ſupported by an amazing volubility * tongue, 
an obſequious and incredible attention to triſles, a ſur- 
priſing faculty of laughing out of pure complaiſance, and 
a gneſs. of converſation, which he could never at- 
tain, | In ſhort, our hero, who, among his own country- 
men, would have paſſed for a ſprightly entertaining fel- 
low, was conſidered in the brilliant alſemblies of France 
38 a youth of a very phlegmatic diſpoſition. No wonder 
then that his pride was mortified at his own want of im- 
portance, which he did not fail to aſcribe to their defect 
in point of judgment and taſte : He conceived a diſguſt 
at the mercenary conduct, as well as the ſhallow intel- 
lects of the ladies; and, after he had ſpent ſome months, 
and a round ſum of money, in fruitleſs attendance and 
addreſſes, he fairly quitted the purſuit, and conſoled him- 
ſelf with the converſation of a merry fille de joe, whoſe 
good graces he acquired by an allowance of twenty Louis 
per month. That he might the more eaſily afford this 
expence, he diſmiſſed his chariot — lacquey at 
1 — Liber N 
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He then entered himſelf in a noted academy, in ordet 
to finiſh his exerciſes, and contracted an acquai 
with a few ſenſible people, wham be at the 
coffee-houſe and ordinary to which he reſorted, and who 
contributed not a little to the improvement of his know. 
ledge and taſte: For, prejudice apart, it muſt be owned that 
Franee abounds with men of conſummate honour, pro- 
found ſagacity, and the moſt liberal education. From the 
converſation of ſuch, he obtained a diſtinct idea of their 
ent and conſtitution z and though he could not 
— thn axcoliont enter and economy. of their 
police, the reſult of all his inquiries was ſelf-co þ 
ion-08-his title to the privileges of a-Britiſh ſubject. In- 
deed this invaluable birth-right was rendered conſpicuous 
by ſuch 2 — which fell every day almoſt 
under his obſervation, that nothing bur the -groficſ pre- 


Judice could diſpute its exiſtence. | | 2 
| neee e e flac] 
4 CHAPTER XL. © 806. 1230-57 1! ed | 
Acquires a diſtinct idea of the French government; quarrels with a mouſ for 
| quetalre, whom he afterwards and after havi A 
ü— ny tn nt yo mn reel 
b F 7 1112 ſuba 
Auonc many other inſtances of the ſame nature, I be. retai 
beve it will not be amiſs to exhibit a few. ſpecimen of pun 
their adminiſtration, which happened during his abode at the 
Paris, that thoſe who have not the opportunity of obſerv- who 
ing for themſelves, or are in danger of being influenced ſtart 
by miſrepreſeatation, may compare their own condition pera 
with that of their neighbours, and do juſtice to the con- he v 
ſtitution under which they lie. this 
A lady of diſtinguiſhed character having been lam- gear 
pooned by ſame obſcure ſcribbler, ho could not be diſ- into 
covered, the miniſtry, in conſequence of her complaint, form 
ordered no fewer than ſive and twenty abbes to be appre- grea 
hended and ſent to the Baſtile, on the maxim of Herod, obta 
eee Nj 
ing that the prin ject; of his cruelty would 0 
eſcape in the general calamity ; and the friends of thoſe dray 
unhappy priſoners durſt not even complain of the unjull thou 
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tion, but ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, and, in 


filence, deplored their misfortune, uncertain whether or 
not they ſhould ever ſet eyes on them again, ' 

About the ſame time a gentleman of family, who had 
been — — by a certain powerful duke that lived in 
the neig 


bourhood, found means to be introduced to the 


ing, who, receiving his petition very graciouſly, aſked in 
= regiment he ſerved; and, when the memorialift an- 
ſwered, that he had not the honour of being in the ſer- 
vice, returned the paper unopened, and refuſed to hear 
one circumſtance of- complaint; fo that, far from be- 
ing redreſſed, he remained more than ever expoſed to the 
tyranny of his oppreſſors: Nay, ſo notorious is the diſ- 
couragement of all thoſe who preſume to live i 


of court favour and connections, that one of the gentle- 


men, whoſe friendſliſp Peregrine cultivated, frankly own- 
ed he was in poſſeſſion of a moſt romantic place in one of 
the provinces, and deeply enamoured of a country life; 
* — own eſtate, leſt, by 
ackening in his attendance upon the great, who honour- 
ed him with their proteQtion, he ſhould fall a prey to 
ſome rapacious intendant. . 

As for the common people, they are ſo much inured to 


the ſcourge and infolence of power, that every ſhabby 


ſubaltern, every beggarly cadet of the nobleſſe, every low 
retainer to the court, infults and injures them with im- 
punity. A certain ecuyer, or horſe-dealer, 3 to 
the King, being one day under the hands of a * 
who happened to cut the head of a pimple on his face, he 
ſtarted up, and, drawing his ſword, wounded him deſ- 


perately in the ſhoulder, The poor tradeſman, hurt as 


be was, made an effort to retire, and was followed by 


this barbarous aſſaſſin, who, not contented with the ven- 


geance he had taken, plunged his ſword a ſecond time 
into his body, and killed him on the ſpot. Having per- 
formed this inhuman exploit, he drefſed himſelf with 
great deliberation, and, going to Verſailles, immediately 
obtained a pardon for what he had done; triumphing in 
his brutality with ſuch inſolence, that the very next time 
he had occaſion to be ſhaved, he ſat with his fword ready 


drawn, in order to repeat the murder, in caſe the barber. 


ſtould commit the ſame miſtake. Yet ſo tamed are thoſe. 


poor people to ſubjection, that rei Peregrine mentioned 
this aſſaſſination to his on trimmer, 2 of 
horror and. deteſtation, the infatuated wretch replied, 
that without all doubt it was a misfortune, but it pro- 
ceeded from the gentlemanꝰs paſſion; and obſerved, by 
way of encomium on the government, that ſuch vivacity 
is never puniſhed in France. <9 $4 ann e 
A few days after this outrage. was committed, our 
who was a profeſſed enemy to all oppreſſion, be- 
ing in one of the firſt at the comedy, was eye-wit- 
neſs of an adventure, which filled him with indignation: 
A tall oP — —— without * 
provocation, but prompted by the mere wantonneſs of 
pride, took hold of the hat k-th decent young man, 
who happened to ſtand before him, and twirled it round 
upon luis head. The party thus offended turned to the 
aggreſſor, and civilly aſked the reaſon of ſuch treatment, 
but be received no anſwer; and when he looked the 
other way, the inſult was repeated: Upon which he ex- 
preſſed his reſentment as became a man of ſpirit, and de- 
ſired the offender to walk out with him. No ſooner did 
he thus ſignify his intention, than his adverſary, ſwelling 
with rage, cocked his hat fiercely in his face, and, fixing 
his hands in his ſides, pronounced with the moſt imperi- 
ous tone, © Hark ye, Mr. Round Periwig, you muſt 
know that I am a mouſquetaire.” Scaree had this awful 
word eſcaped from his lips, when the blood ſorſook the 
lips of the poor challenger, who, with the moſt abject 
ſubmiſhon, begged pardon for his preſumption, and with 
difficulty obtained it, on condition that he ſhould imme- 
b the place. Having thus exerciſed his autho- 
rity, he turned to one of his companions, and, with an 
air of diſdainful ridicule, told him he was ke to have 
had an affair with a Bourgeois; adding, by way of 
NN the irony, © Egad | I believe he's a phy- 
ſician.“ | + 66; Hh $343 
Our hero was ſo much ſhocked and irritated at this li- 
centious behaviour, that he could not ſuppreſy his reſent- 
ment, which he manifeſted, by ſaying to this Hector, 
Sir, a phyſician may be a man of honour.“ Io this 
remonſtrance, which was delivered with a very ſigniſicant 
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ation of being followed into the ſtreet. The other 
erſtood the hint, and a rencounter muſt have enſued, 
had not the © officer of the guard, who overheard what 
prevented their meeting, by putting the mouſque- 

taire immediately under arreſt. Our young gentleman 
ited at the door of the parterre, until he was informed 


ce on thoſe occaſions, and had 
heart upon chaſtiſing the inſolence of this bully, 
«bo ad eee} ib with ſuch diſreſp ed. 
This adventure was not ſo private but that it reached 
the eats of Mr. Jolter, by the canal of ſome Engliſh gen- 
tlemen who' were prefent when it happened; and the 
gorernot, who entertained a moſt dreadful idea of the 
mouſquetaires, being alarmed at a quarrel, the conſe- 
_ of which might be fatal to his charge, waited on 
Britiſh Ambaſſador, and begged he would take Pere- 
ors under his immediate protection. His Excellency, 
ving heard the circumſtances of the diſpute, ſent one 
of his gentleman to invite the youth to dinner; and, after 
having affured him that he might depend upon his coun- 
tenance and regard, repreſented the raſhneſs and impe- 
tuoſity of his conduct fo much to his conviction, that he 
promiſed to act more circumſpectly for the future, and 
drop all thoughts of the mouſquetaire from that mo- 
A few days after he had taken this laudable reſolution, | 
Pipes, who had carried a billet to his miſtreſs, informed 
him that he had perceived a laced hat lying upon a marble 
lab in her apartment; and that, when the came out of 
her own chamber to receive the letter, ſhe appeared in 
3 diſorder. Ne 
rom theſe hints of intelligence, our young gentleman 
ſuſpected, or rather made no doubt of her inffdeley; and, 
being by this time well nigh cloyed with poſſeſſion, was 
not ſorry to find that ſhe had given him cauſe to renounce 
her correſpondence. That he might therefore detect her 
Er — apa cel 


galla * — wade his 
nt w e preſumption to in 0 terri- 
wg he concerted with Wel plan, which was ex- 
ecuted in this manner: During sf next interview with 
his, ENS, far from difcoverin aft fy of jea- 
90 0 'or diſcontent, he affected aer. Aer cx extra- 
ary fondneſs ;. and, after havin pent e afternoon 
with the ſhow of uncommon fatisfa jon. told Der he was 
engaged 1 in a party for Fountainbleau, and would ſet out 
om Paris that ſame evening; ſo that he ol not have 
kay, of” ſeeing her kin for ſome da e 
e lady, who was ell verfed'in Fus of her 


upa 50 retended to receive iece of neus 15 
55 No 5 ene wel 15 ſuch” marks of 
real tendkrnéfs, to return as (ible to Her longing 

arms, that he went 1 5 fc? riced of her ſticerity. 
Determined, howe 10 155 LITRES his ſcheme, he aQu- 
05 departed from two or three gentlemen of 
20 uaintance, who 10 10 At a remiſe for! a Jaunt to 
ülles; and, having accompanied them 48 far as the 
e of Paſle, returned it in dhe dulk of the evening on on 
dot. 


imſelf with a caſe of pöcket piſtols, and attended by 
ruſty Tom, with a cud 5 in h A baba, rep aired t to the 
lodgings of his ſuſpecte inkmorata Hain ing given Pipes 
his cue, he knocked gently at the door, hich Was no 
ſponer opened by the lac quey, that he” bolted in, before 
! fellow could recolle&t himſelf from the confuſion oc- 
honed by his unexpected . nd; and, leaving Tom 

8 guard the door, ordered the nib tak to light 
him up ſtairs into his lady's apartment object 
that preſented itſelf to his view, when he entered 4 88 an- 
tichamber, was a ſword 1 upon the table, "which he 1 imme- 
diately [cized, exclaiming in a loud and menacing voice, 
t his miſtreſs was falſe, and then in bed with another 
gallant, whom he would inſtantly put to death. ” This 
declaration, confirmed by Led terrible oaths, he calcu- 
lated for the hearing of his rival, who, underſt nding his 
ſanguinar purpoſe, ſtarted up in eat trepidation, and, 
naked as 6 Was, dropped from a en into the fireet, 
while Peregrine thundered at the door 15 V7 D ; 


and, gueſſing his deſign, gave At an opportunity of n 


82. 


He waited pa Aren till der pie t, and then arming | 
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this 1 . 2" e retreat. Pipes, who ſtood centinel at 
ing e erving the fugitive deſcend, attacked him 
with his cudgel, and ſweating him from one end of the 
ſtreet to the other, at laſt committed him to the guet, b 
whom he was conveyed to the. officer on duty in a 
CC 
nwhile, e havi | 

door, found the lady in the winch rd rk? conſterna- 
tion, and the ſpoils of her favourate ſcattered: about the 
rom; but his reſentment was doubly gratified, when he 
learnt upon inquiry, that the perſon who had been ſo 
diſagreeably interrupted was no other than that individual 
mouſquetaire, with whom he had quarreled at the come- 

He upbraided the nymph with her perfidy and in- 
gratitude, and, telling her that ſhe muſt not expect the 
continuance of his regard, or the appointments which ſhe 
had hitherto enjoyed from his bounty, went home to his 
own lodgings, overjoyed at the iſſue of the adventure. 

The ſoldier, exaſperated at the diſgrace he had under= 
zone, as well as at the outrageous inſult of the Engliſh 
valet, whom he believed his maſter had tutored for that 


purpoſe, no ſooner extricated himſelf from the opprobri- 


ous ſituation he had incurred, than, breathing vengeance 
againſt the author of the affront, he came to Peregrine's 
apartment, and demanded ſatisfaction upon the ramparts 
next morning before ſun-riſe. Our hero aſſured him, he 
would not fail to pay his. reſpects to him at the time and 
place appointed; and, foreſeeing that he might be pre- 
vented from keeping this engagement by the officious care 
of his governor, who ſaw the mouſquetaire come in, he 
told Mr. Jolter, that the Frenchman had viſited him in 
conſequence of an order he had received from his ſupe- 


riors, to make an apology for his rude behaviour to him 


in the playhouſe, and that they had parted good friends. 


This affurance, together with Pickle's very tranquil and 


unconcerned behaviour through the day, quieted the ter- 
rors which had begun to to poſſeſſion of his tutor's 
INN þ fo that the youth had an rr of giv= 
ing him the flip at night, when he betook himſelf to the 
lodgings of a friend, whom he engaged as his ſecond, 
and with whom he immediately took * field, in order to 
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2 ſearch which Jolter, upon miſſing him, might 
on mic git zin 10 bed lr ir OY want 
This was a neceſſary precaution 3, for, as he did not 
appear at ſupper, and Pipes, who uſually attended him in 
his excurſions, could give no account of his motions, the 
vernor was dreadfully alarmed at his abſence, and or- 
dered his man to run in queſt of his maſter to all the 
places which he uſed to frequent, while he himſelf went 
to the commiſſaire, and, communicating. his ſuſpicions, 
was accommodated with a party of the horſe-guards, who 
patroled round all the environs of the city, with a view 
of preventing the rencounter. Pipes might have directed 
them to the lady, by whoſe information they could have 
learnt the name and lodging of the mouſquetaire, and, if 
he had been apprehended, the duel would not have hap- 
penedz but he did not chooſe to run the riſk of diſoblig- 
ing his maſter, by intermeddling in the affair, and was 
moreover very deſirous that the, Frenchman, ſhould be 
humbled; for he never doubted that Peregrine was more 
than a match for any two men in France. In this confi- 
dence; therefore, he ſought his maſter with great diligence, 
not with a view of diſappointing his intention, but in or- 
der to attend him to the battle, that he might ſtand by 
him, and ſce juſtice done. + wile 
While this inquiry was carried on, our hero and bis 
companion concealed themſelves among ſome weeds that 
w on the edge of the parapet, a few yards from the 
ſor where he had agreed to meet the mouſquetaire; and 
carce had the morning rendered objects diſtinguiſhable, 
when they perceived their men advancing boldly-to the 
place. Peregrine, ſecing them approach, ſprung forward 
to the ground, that he might have the glory of anticipat- 
ing his antagoniſt; and, ſwords being drawn, all four 
were engaged in a twinkling. Pickle's eagerneſs had well 
nigh coſt him his life; for, without minding his footing, 
he flew directly to his oppoſite, and, ſtumbling over a 
ſtone, was wounded on one fide of his head, before he 
could recover his attitude. Far from being diſpirited at 
this check, it ſerved only to animate him the more: Be- 
ing. endowed with uncommon agility, he retrieved his 
poſture in a moment, and, having parried a ſecond thruſt, 
returned the longe with ſuch 1ncredible ſpecd, that the 
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diately run through the bend of his right arm, and, the 
{word dropping out of his hand, our hero's victory was 
complete. ba | $93 Kb 143 
— diſpatched his own buſineſs, and received the 
acknowledgment of his adverfary; who, with a look of 
infinite mortihcation, obſerved, that his was the fortune 
of the day, he ran to part the ſeconds, juſt as the weapon 
was twiſted: out of his companion's hand; upon which 
he took his place, and, in all likelihood, an obſtinate diſ- 
pute would have enſued, had they not been interrupted 
by the guard, at fight of whom the two Frenchmen 
ſcampered off. Our young gentleman and his friend al- 
lowed themſelves to be taken priſoners by the detachment 
which had been fent out for that purpoſe, and were car- 
ried before the magiſtrate, who, having ſharply repri- 
manded them for preſuming to act in contempt of the 
laws, ſet them at liberty, in conſideration of their being 
ſtrangers, cautioning them, at the ſame time, to beware 
of ſuch exploits for the future. N ; 
When Peregrine returned to his own lodgings, Pipes, 
ſeeing the blood trickling. down upon his maſter's neck- 
cloth and ſolitaire; gave evident tokens of ſurpriſe and 
concern, not for the conſequences of the wound, which 
he did not ſuppoſe dangerous, but for the glory of Old 
England, which he was afraid had ſuffered in the engage- 
ment; for he could not help ſaying, with an air of « 2 
grin, as he followed the youth into his chamber, I do 
ſuppoſe as how you gave chat lubberly Frenchman as good 
43 he brought.“ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Jolter threatens to leave him on account of his miſconduct, which 
he promiſes to reRify ; but his reſolution is defeated by the impetuoſi- 
ty of his paſſions. He meets accidentally with Mrs. Hornbeck, who 
elopes with bim from her huſband, but is reſtored by the interpoſition 
of the Britiſh ambaſſador. 


Throven Mr. Jolter was extremely well pleaſed at the 
latety of his pupil, he could not forgive him for the ter- 
ror and anxiety he had undergone on his account; and 


P 3 


and attachment he had to his perſon, he would wnmedi. 
ately depart for England, if ever he ſhould hear of his 
being involved in ſuch another adventure ; for it could 
not be expected that he would ſacrifice his on quiet, to 
an unrequited regard for one who ſeemed: determined to 
keep him in continual uneaſineſs and apprehenſion. 

To this declaration Pickle made anſwer, that Mr. Jol. 
ter, by this time, ought to be convinced of the attention 
he had always paid to his eaſe and ſatisfaction ; ſince he 
well knew, that he had ever looked upon him in the 
light of 0 friend, rather than as a — - tutor, and 
deſired his company in France, with a view of promoti 
his intereſt, not —— emolument he could expect — 
his inſtruction. This being the caſe, he was at liberty to 
confult his own inclinations, with regard to going or 
ſtaying ; though he could not help r himſelf oblig 
ed by the concern he expreſſed for his fatety, and would 
endeavour, for his own ſake, to avoid giving him any cauſe 
of eee in time to — 58 A 
| man was more capable of moralizing re- 
grine's miſconduct than himſelf; his —.— ex- 
tremely juſt and ſagacious, and attended with no other diſ- 
advantage but that of occurring too late, He projected a 
thouſand falutary ſchemes of deportment, but, like other 

jectors, he never had intereſt enough with the mini- 

of his paſſions to bring any one of them to bear. He 
had, in the heyday of his gallantry, received a letter from 
his friend Gauntlet, with a kind poſtſcript from his charm- 
ing Emilia; but it arrived at a very unſeaſonable junc- 
ture, when his imagination was engroſſed by conquelts 
that more agreeably flattered his ambition; ſo that he 
could not find leiſure and inclination, from that day, to 
honour the correſpondence which he himſelf had ſolicit- 
ed. His vanity had, by this time, diſapproved of the en- 
gagement he had contracted in the rawneſs and inexperi- 
ence of youth ; ſuggeſting, that he was born to make ſuch 
an important figure in life as ought to raiſe his ideas above 
the conſideration of any ſuch middling connections, 
and fix his attention upon objects of the moſt ſublime at- 
traction. Theſe dictates of ridiculous pride had almoſt 
effaced the remembrance of his amiable miſtreſs, or at leaſt 
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ſo far warped his morals and integrity, that be aQtually 


began to conceive hopes of her | altogether unworthy 
bis own character and her deſerts. | D 
Meanwhile, being deſtitute of a toy for the dalliance 
of his idle hours, he employed ſeveral ſpies, and almoſt 
every day made a tour of the public places in perſon, 
with a view of procuring intelligence of Mr. Hornbeck, 
with whoſe wife he longed to have another interview. In 
this courſe of expectation had he exerciſed himſelf a whole 
fortnight, when, chancing to be at the hoſpital of inva- 
lids, with a | gentleman Brey arrived from England, he 
no ſooner entered the church, than he perceived this la- 
dy, attended by her ſpouſe, who, at fight of our he- 
ro, changed colour, and looked another way, in order to 
diſcourage any communication between them. But the 
young man, who was not ſo eaſily repulſed, advanced 
with great afſurance to his fellow-traveller, and, taking 
him by the hand, expreſſed his ſatisfaction at this unex- 
pected meeting, kindly upbraiding him for his precipi- 
tate retreat from Chantilly. Before Hornbeck could 
make any reply, he went, up to his wife, whom he com- 
plimented in the ſame manner, aſſuring her, with ſome 
ipnificant glances, he was extremely mortified that ſhe 
had put it out of his power to pay his reſpects to her on 
his firſt arrival at Paris; and then, turning to her huſs 
band; who thought proper ,to keep cloſe to him in this 
conference, begged to know where he could have the ho- 
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nour of waiting upon him ; obſerving, at the ſame time, 
that he himfel yea 15 1 de Palfrenier. 4 — 

Mr. Hornbeck, without making any apol or his 
elopement on the road, thanked Mr. Pickle for his com- 
plaiſance im a very cool and diſobliging manner, ſaying, 
that, as he intended to ſhift his lodgings in a day or two, 
he could not expect the pleaſure of ſeeing him until he 
ſhould be ſettled, when he would call at the academy, 
and conduct him to his new habitation. . _ 

Pickle, who was not unacquainted with the ſentiments 
of this jealous gentleman, did not put much confidence 
in his promiſe, and therefore made divers efforts to en- 
joy a little private converſation with his wife; but he was 
baffled in all his attempts by the indefatigable vigilance of 
her keeper, and reaped no other 44 pleaſure from 
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232 
this accidental meeting than that of a kind ſqueeze while 
he handed her into the coach. However, as he had been 
witneſs to ſome inſtances of her invention, and was no 
ſtranger to the favourable e of her heart, he en- 
tertained ſome faint hopes of profiting by her underſtand. 
ing, and was not deceived in his expectations; for, the 
very next afternoon, a Bavoyard called at the academy, 
and put the following billet in his hand: | 


...I* HeaviNnG the playſure of meating with you at the of. 
ſpital of anvilheads, I take this lubbertea of latin you know, 
t I lotch at the Hottail de May cong dangle rouy Dog- 
houſeten, with two poſtis at the gait, naytheir of um ve- 
ry hole, ware I ſhall be at the windore, if in kais you 
will be ſo good as to paſs that way at ſicks a cloak in the 
heavening, when Mr. Hornbeck goes to the Calf hay de 
Contea. Prey for the loaf of Geeſus keep this from the 
nolegs of my huſsban, ells he will make me leed a hell 
upon urth. Pong al from, deer Sur, 
n « Your moſt umbell ſervan wile 
5-100 „ DeBokan Hogneeck.” 
Our young gentleman was raviſhed at the receipt of 
this elegant epiſtle, which was directed A Monfr Moni 
Pickhell, a la Gaddamme de Paul Freny, and did not fail 
to obey the ſummons. at the hour of aſſignation; when 
the lady, true to her appointment, beckoned him up ſtairs, 
and he had the good fortune to be admitted unſeen. 
After the firſt tranſports of their mutual joy at meet- 
ing, ſhe told him, that her huſband had been very furl) 
and croſs ever ſince the adventure at Chantilly, which he 
had not yet digeſted ; that he had laid ſevere injunctions 
upon her to avoid all commerce with Pickle, and even 
threatened to ſhut her up in a convent for life, if ever ſhc 
fhould diſcover the leaſt inclination to renew that acquaint- 
ance z that ſhe had been cooped up in her chamber fince 
her arrival at Paris, without being permitted to ſee the 
| Pts or indeed any company, except that of her land- 
lady, whoſe "anguage ſhe did not underſtand ;. fo that, 
her ſpirit being broke, and her. health impaired, he was 
Prevailed upon, ſome days ago, to indulge her in a few 
a 


zirings,. during which ſhe had ſeen the ms-of the 
Luxembourg, the Thuilleries, and Palais Royal, though 
at thoſe times when there was no company in the walks; 
and that it was in one of thoſe excurſions ſhe had the hap- 
pineſs of meeting with him. Finally, ſhe gave him to 
underſtand, that, rather than continue longer under ſuch 
confinement, with the man whom ſhe could not love, ſhe 
would inſtantly give him the ſlip, and put herſelf under 
the proteQtion of her lover, 
Raſh and unthinking as this declaration might be, the 
gentleman was Þ much of a gallant, that he would 

not baulk the lady's inclinations, and too infatuated by 
his paſſion to foreſee the conſequences of ſuch a danger- 
ous ſtep. He therefore, without heſitation, embraced 
the propoſal, and, the coaſt being clear, they allied into 
the ſtreet, where Peregrine called a fiacre, and ordered 
the coachman to drive them to a tavern: But, knowing 
it would not be in his power to conceal her from the 
ſearch of the lieutenant de police, if ſhe ſhould remain 


within the walls of Paris, he hired a remiſe, and carried 


her that ſame evening to Villejuif, about four leagues 
from town, where he ſtaid with her all night ; and, hav- 
ing boarded her on a genteel penſion, and ſettled the 
economy of his future viſits, returned next day to his 
own lodgings. 
While he thus enjoyed his ſucceſs, her huſband endur- 
ed the tortures of the damned. When he returned from 
the coffechouſe, and underſtood that his wife had eloped, 
without being perceived by any perſon. in the family, he 
began to rave and foam with rage and jealouſy, and, in the 
fury of diſtraction, accuſed the landlady of being an accom- 
plice in her eſcape, threatening to complain of her to the 
commiſſaire. The woman could not conceive how Mrs. 
Hornbeck, who ſhe knew was an utter ſtranger to the 
French language, and kept no ſort of company, could 
elude the caution of her huſband, and find any refuge in 
a place where ſhe had no acquaintance z and began to 
ſuſpect the lodger's emotion was no other than an affect- 
ed paſſion to conceal his own practices upon his wife, 
who had perhaps fallen a ſacrifice to his jealous diſpoſi- 
tion. She therefore ſpared him the trouble of putting 
his menaces into execution, by going to the magiſtrate 


demy, where out hero * 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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without any farther fleliberktion, and giving an account 
of what ſhe knew concerning this myſterious affair, with 
certain infinuations againſt Hornberk's character, which 


While ſhe thus anticipated the purpo ſe of the plaintif 
her information was 3 5 by the arrival of Ne par- 
y himſelf, who exhibited his complaint with ſuch evi. 
ent marks of perturbation, anger, and impatience, that 
the commiſſaire could eaſily perceiye that he had no ſhare 
in the diſappearance of his wife; directed him to the 


EKeutenant de police, whoſe province it is to take cogni- 


ance of ſuch occurrence This gentleman, who pre- 
des over the city of Patfs, having heard the particulars 
bf Hornbeck's misforturie, aſked if he ſuſpected any in- 
dividual perſon as the ſeducer of his yoke-fellow ; and, 
When he mentioned Peregrine as the object of his ſuſpi- 
cion, granted a warrant, and a detachment of ſoldiers, to 
ſearch for and retrieve the fugitive. i 
The huſband conducted them immediately to the aca- 
o lodged, and Having rummaged the 
whole place, to the aſtoni Fam of Mr. Jolter, without 
finding either his wife or the ſuppoſed raviſher; accom- 
panied them to all the public Houfes in the Fauxbourg ; 
which having examined alſo without ſucceſs, he return- 
ed to the magiſtrate in a ftce of deſpal and obtained a 
promiſe of his making ſuch an effe nal inquiry, that, in 
three days, he ſhould have an account of her, provided 


The was alive, and within the walls of _ | 


Our adventurer, who had foreſeen all this diſturbance, 
was not at all ſurpriſed when his governor told him what 
had happened ; and 9 him to reſtore the woman 
to the right owner, with an athetic remonſtrances 
touching the heinous fin of a uk „the diſtraction of 
the ras Span: huſband, and the danger of incurring 
the reſentment of an arbitrary government, which, upon 
application being made, would not fail of eſpouſing the 
cauſe of the injured. He denied, with great effrontery, 
that he had the leaſt concern. in the matter, pretended to 
feſent the deportment of Hornbeck, whom he threaten- 
ed to chaſtiſe for his ſcandalous ſuſpicion, and expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure at the credulity of Jolter, who ſeemed to 
doubt the veracity of his aſſeveration. 


Notwithſtanding"this confident behaviour, Jolter'coul 
p entertaining doubts of his ſincerity ; and, vi- 
ſiting the diſconſolate ſwain, d he would, for the 
honour of his country, as well as for the ſake of his on 
ion, diſcontinue his addreſſes to the lieutenant de 
police, and apply to the Britiſh ambaſſador, who, by dint 
of friendly admonitions, would certainly prevail upon Mr. 
Pickle to do him all the juſtice in his er, if he was 
really the author of the injury he had ſuſtained. The 
governor urged this advice with the appearance of fo 
much ſymp and concern, promiſing to co-ope 
with all his inffuence in his behalf, that Hornbeck em- 
braced the propoſal, communicated his purpoſe to the 
magiſtrate, who commended the reſolution as the moſt 
decent and deſirable expedient he could uſe, and then 
waited upon his excellency, who readily eſpouſed his 
cauſe, and, ſending for the young gentleman that ſame 
erening, read him ſuch a lecture in private, as extorted 
a confeſſion of the whole affair. Not that he aſſailed him 
with ſour and ſupercilious maxims, or ſevere rebuke, be- 
cauſe he had penetration enough to diſcern that Pere- 
grine's diſpoſition was impregnable to all ſuch attacks; 
but he firſt of all rallied him upon his intriguing genius, 
then, in an humourous manner, deſcribed the diſtraction 
of the poor cuckold, who, he owned, was juſtly puniſhed 
for the abſurdity of his conduct; and, Jaftly, upon the 
ſuppoſition that 1t would be no great effort in Pickle to 
part with ſuch a conqueſt; eſpecially after it had been for 
ſome time poſſeſſed. He repreſented the neceſſity and 
expediency of reſtoring Her, not only out of regard to 
his own character, and that of his nation, but alſo with 
a view to his eaſe, which would in a little time be very 
much invaded by ſuch an encumbrance, that in all pro- 
bability would involve him in a thouſand difficulties and 
diſguſts. Beſides, he aſſured him, that he was already, 
by order of the lieutenant de police, ſurrounded with 
ies, who would watch all his motions, and immediately 
iſcover the retreat in which he had diſpoſed of his prize. 
Theſe arguments, and the frank familiar manner in which 
they were delivered, but, above all, the laſt confiderationg 
induced the young gentleman to diſeloſe the whole of his 
proceedings to the 'ambaflador, and promiſed to be go- 


verned by his direction, provided the lad uf. 
fer for the ſtep! ſhe had taken, but be receive by her 
huſband with due reverence 8 + Theſe ſtipula- 
tions being agreed to, he undertook to produce her in 
eight and forty hours; and, taking coach immediately, 
drove to the place of her reſidence, where he ſpent a 
whole day and a night in convineing her of the impoſ- 
Gbility of their enjoying each other in that manner. Then, 
returning to Paris, he deliveted her into the hands of 
the ambaſſador, who, having aſſured her that ſhe might 
depend upon his -friendſhip: and protection, in caſe ſhe 
| ſhould find herſelf aggrieved by the jealous temper of 
Mr. Hornbeck, reſtored her to her legitimate lord, whom 
he counſelled to exempt her from that reſtraint which in 
all probability had been the cauſe of her elopement, and 
endeavour ..to conciliate her affection by tender and re- 
ſpectful uſage. ee * AN et 2" 
The huſband behaved with great humility and com- 
pliance, proteſting that his chief ſtudy ſhould be to con- 
trive parties i 88s pleaſure and ſatisfaction. But no 
ſooner did he regain poſſeſhon of his ſtray-ſheep, than he 
locked her up more cloſely than ever; and, after having 


* 


revolved various ſchemes for her reformation; determined 


to board her in a convent, under the inſpection of a pru- 
dent abbeſs, who ſhould ſuperintend her morals, and re- 
cal her to the paths of virtue, which ſhe had forſaken. 
With this view +. conſulted an Engliſh prieſt of his ac- 
quaintance, who adviſed him to ſettle her in a monaſtery 
at Liſle, that ſhe might be as far as poſſible from the ma- 
chinations of her lover; and gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to the ſuperior of a certain convent in that 
place, for which Mr. Hornbeck ſet out in à few days 
with his troubleſome charge. F 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
Peregrine reſolves to returm to England; is diverted with the odd cha- 


raters of two of his countrymen, with whom contracts an ac- 


quaintance in the apartments of the Palais Royal. 125 at 
Ide mean times. our hero received a letter from his 
aunt, importing that the commodore was in à very de- 


elining way, and longed much to ſee him at the | 
and, at the ſame time, he heard from his ſiſter, who gave 
him to underſtand,» that the young gentleman who had 
for ſome time made his addreſſes to her, was become very 
preſſing in his ſolicitations; fo that the wanted to know 
in what manner ſhe ſhould anſwer his repeated entreaties. 
Theſe two conſiderations determined the young gentleman 
to return to his native country, a reſolution was far 
from . — to 2 who knew that the in- 
cumbent on a living which was in the gift of Trunnion, 
was extremely old, and that it would be his intereſt to be 
upon the ſpot at the ſaid incumbent's deceaſdGGG. 

Peregrine, who had reſided about fifteen months in 
France, thought he was now ſufficiently qualified for 
eclipſing moſt of his cotemporaries in England, and there- 
fore prepared for his departure with infinite alacrity, be- 
ing moreover inflamed with the moſt ardent deſire of re- 
eng his friends, and renewing his connections, parti- 
cularly with Emilia, whoſe heart he, by this time, thought 
he was able to reduce on his own terms. 

As he propoſed to make the tour of Flanders and Hol- 
land in his return to England, he reſolved to ſtay at Paris 
a week or two after his affairs were ſettled, in hope of 
finding ſome agreeable companion diſpoſed for the ſame 
journey, and, in order to refreſh his memory, made a 
ſecond circuit round all the places in that capital, where 
any curious production of art is to be ſeen. In the courſe 
of this ſecond examination, he chanced to enter the Pa- 
lais Royal, juſt as two gentlemen alighted from a fiacre 
at the gate, and all three being admitted at the ſame time, 
he ſoon perceived that the ſtrangers were of his own 
country. . One of them was a young man, in whoſe air 
and countenance appeared al} the uncouth gravity and 
ſupercilious ſelf-conceit of a phyfician piping hot from 
his ſtudies 5" while the other, to whom his companion 
ſpoke by the appellation of Mr. Pallet, diſplayed at firſt 
light a ſtrange compoſition of levity and aſſurance. In- 
deed their characters, dreſs, and addreſs, were ſtrongly 
contraſted ; The doctor wore a ſuit of black, and a huge 
tye-wig, neither ſuitable to his own age, nor the faſhion 
ö of the country where he then lived ; whereas the other, 


1 FI » i 2 with 
m immediately, | ang 
tleman was a painte } 
night from his occupation, in order to viſit the, remark- 
able paintings of France and Flanders; and that the doc- 
tox had taken the opportunity of accompanying him in 
his tour. Beg . * he not r 
Mmunicatec e particulars to our hero in a very few mi- 
OR their 0 but alſo took occaſion to whiſ- 
er in his ear, that his fellow traveller was, a man of vaſt 
learning, and beyond all doubt, the greateſt poet, of the 
age. As for himſelf, he was under no, necelſity.ob makin 
his on eulogium ; for he ſoon gave ſuch ſpecimens of 
his taſte and talents, as left Pickle no room to doubt of 
bis c pacity. | 0 (as | 
While they ſtood, conſidering; the pictures in one of 
the firſt apartments, which are by no means the moſt 
maſterly compoſitions, the Swiſs, who ſets. up for a con- 
2 looking at a certain piece, pronounced the word 
Magnifique ! with a note of admiration 3 upon which Mr. 
Pallet, who was not at all a critic in the French language, 
replied with great vivacity, © Manyfac, you mean, and 
a very, indifferent piece of manufacture it is; pray, Gen- 
tlemen, take notice, there is no keeping in thoſe heads 
upon the back ground, nor no relief in the principal 
figure : Then you'll obſerve the ſhadings are harſh to the 
laſt degree; and—come a little cloſer this way don't 
u perceiye that the fore-ſhorteging of that arm is mon- 
trous—agad, Sir, there is an abſolute fracture in the 
limb Doctor, you underſtand anatomy; don't you think 
that muſcle evidently, miſplaced ? Hark ye, Mr. what d'ye 
call um (turning to the attendant), what is the name of 
the dauber who painted that miſerable performance?“ 
The Swiſs, imagining that he was all this time expreſſing 
his ſatisfaction, ſanctioned his ſuppoſed commendation, 
by exclaiming ſans, prix, © Right (cried Pallet), I could 
not recollect his name, though his manner s quit fami- 
liar to me. We haye a few pieces in England done by 
that ſame Sangpree ; but there they are in no eſtimation 
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The painter, Who was rather more ignorant of Lati 
than of French, taking it for granted that this 1 
of his friend conveyed an afſent to his opinion, “ Ve 
true (faid he), Potatoe domine date, This piece is not w 
a ſingle 8 Peregrine was aſtoniſhed, at this ſur- 


line, which, at. Wh he could not help thinking was a, 
premeditated n t, upon ſecond thoughts, Fe mY 
no reaſon to doubt that it in the extemporaneous effect, 
of ſheer pertneſs and 1 ignorance, at which he, broke out 
into an immoderate thy of laughter, Pallet, believing that. 
the gentleman's mirth was occaſioned by his arch ani- 
madyerſion upon the work of Sangpree, underwent the 
ſame emotion in a much louder ſtrain, and endeayoured 
to heighten. the jeſt by more obſervations of the ſame na- 
ture; While the Dodor, confounded at his impudence 
and want of knowledge, reprimanded him in theſe words 
of Homer: 


Siga me tis allos Achaion touton akouſe muthon. 


This rebuke, the reader will eaſily perceive, was not 
calculated for the meridian of his friend's intellects, but 
uttered with a view of raiſing his own character in the 
opinion of Mr. Pickle, who retorted this parade of learn- 
ing in three verſes from the ſame author, being part of... 


the ſpeech of Polydamas to Hector, importing that it is 
impoſſible for one man to excel in every thing. The ſelf-. 
ſufficient phyſician, who did not expect ſuch a 3 
ing a youth of Peregrine's appearance, looked u upon wi ' 

orty or 


reply ay a fair challen e, and inſtantly rehearſed 


fifty lines of the Thad in a breath. Obſerving that che 


ſtran 5 made no effort to match this effuſion, he inter- 


feng perverſion of the words and meaning of a Latin, 


preted his bilence into Ain z then, 1 in order to ale 
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certain his victory, inſulted him with divers fragments of 
authors, whom his 3 competitor did not even 

know by name; y_ r. — ſtared with * 
ut the profound ſc 1 ip of his companion. oun 
gentleman, far from repining at this ſuperiority; Hügel 
within himſelf at the ridiculous ambition of the pedantic 
doctor. He rated him in his own mind as a mere index. | 
hunter, who held the cel of ſcience by the tail, and fore- 
ſaw an infinite fund of diverſion in his ſolemnity and 
pride, if propetly extracted by means of his fellow-tra- 
vellet's vanity and afſurance. Prompted by theſe conſi- 
derations, he reſolyed to cultivate their acquaintance, and, 
if poſſible, amuſe himſelf at their expence in his journey 
through Flanders, underſtanding that they were deter- 
bes upon the ſame route. fn this view he treated 
them with extraordinary. attention, and ſeemed to pay 
particular deference to remarks of the painter, who 
with great intrepidity pronounced judgment ,upon every 
picture in the palace, or, in other words, expoſed his 
own nakedneſs, in every ſentence that proceeded from 
his mouth. 

When they came to conſider the Murder of the Inno- 
cents, by Le Brun, the Swiſs obſerved, that it was us 
beau morceau; and Mr. Pallet replied, . Yes, yes, one 
may ſee with half an eye, that it can be the production 
of no other; for Bomorlſo's ſtyle, both in colouring and 
drapery, is alt ether peculiar; then his deſign is tame, 
and his expreſſion antic and unnatural: Doctor, you 
have ſeen my Judgment of Solomon; I think I may, 
without pre ſumption— but I don't chooſe to make com- 
rc. I leave that odious taſk to other people, and 

t my works ſpeak for themſelves. - France, to be ſure, 
is rich in the arts; but what is the reaſon ? The king 
encourages men of genius with honour and rewards; 
whereas, in England, we are obliged to ſtand upon our 
own feet, and combat the .envy and malice of our bre- 
thren—Agad! 1 have a good mind to come and ſettle 
here in Paris; I ſhould like to have an apartment in the 
Louvre, with a ſnug penſion of ſo many thouſand livres.“ 
In this manner did Pallet proceed with an eternal rota- 
tion of tongue, floundering from one miſtake to ano- 
ther, until it was the turn of Pouſſin's Seven Sacraments 
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do. be examined, Here again the Swiſs, out of the abun- 


dance of his zeal, expreſſed his admiration, by ſaying 
theſe pieces were impayable ; when the painter, turning to 
him with an _ — — Pardon 5 friend, there 

ha to iſtaken ; theſe are none of Impayable's, 
— — Nicholas Pouſeen. I have ſeen Sa of 
them in England;; fo that none of your tricks upon tra- 
vellers, Mr. Swiſs, or Swaſh, or what's your name.” He 
was very much elated by this imaginary triumph of his 
underſtanding, which animated him to perſevere in his 
curious obſervations upon all the other pieces of that ce- 
lebrated collection; but perceiving that the doctor ma- 
nifeſted no ſigns of ure and fatisfaQtion, but rather 
beheld them with a t air of diſdain, he could not di- 
geſt his indifference, and aſked, with a waggiſh ſneer, if 
ever he had ſeen ſuch a number of maſterpieces before ? 
The phyſician, eyeing him with a look of compaſſion, 
mingled with contempt, obſerved, that there was nothing 
there which deſerved the attention of any perſon acquaint- 
ed with the ideas of the ancients z and that the author of 
the fineſt piece now in being was unworthy to clean the 
bruſhes of one of thoſe great maſters who are celebrated 
by the Greek and Roman writers. O lud] O lud 
(exclaimed the painter, with a loud laugh), you have 
fairly brought yourſelf into a dilemma at laſt, dear doctor; 
for it is known that your ancient Greek and Roman 
artiſts knew nothing at al of the matter, in compariſon 
with our modern maſters ; for this good reaſon, becauſe 
they had but three or four colours, and knew not how to 
paint with oil : Beſides, which of all your old fuſty Gre- 
cians would you put upon a footing with the divine Ra- 
phael, the moſt excellent Michael Angelo Bona Roti, the 
graceful Guido, the bewitching Titian, and, above all 
others, the ſublime Rubens, the”—He would have pro- 
ceeded with a long catalogue of names which he had got 
by heart for the purpoſe, without retaining the leaſt idea 
of their ſeveral qualifications, had not-he been interrupted 


by his friend, whoſe indignation being kindled by the ir- 
reverence with which he mentioned the Greeks, he cal- 
led him blaſphemer, Goth, Bœotian, and, in his turn, 
alked with great vehemence, which of thoſe puny moderns 
could — * | 
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with Panznus of Athens, and his brother 
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Phidias, Polycletus of Sicyon, Polygnotus the 'Thraſian, 
Parrhaſius of Epheſus, ſirnamed Abrodiaitos, or the Beau, 


and Apelles, the prince of painters ? He challenged in 


to ſhow any portrait of theſe days that could vie with the 
Helen of Zeuxis the Heraclcan, or any compoſition equal 


to the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, by Timanthes the Sicyonian; 


not to mention the twelve gods of Aſclepiadorus the 
Athenian, for which Mnaſon, tyrant: of Elatea, gave him 
about three hundred pounds a piece ; or Homer's hell, by 
Nicias, who refuſed ſixty talents, - amounting to upward; 
of eleven thouſand pounds, and generouſly made a pre- 
ſent of it to his own country. He defired him to produce 
a collection equal to that in the 'Femple of Delphos, men- 
tioned in the Ion of Euripides, where Hercules and his 
companion lolaus are repreſented in the act of killing the 
Lernæan hydra, with golden ſickles, kruſeczr harpais, where 
Bellerophon appears on his winged ſteed, vanquithing the 
fire- breathing chimera, tan puripneouſan, and the war of 
the giants is deſcribed here Jupiter ſtands wielding the 
red-hot thunderbolt, Keraunon ampbipurom; there Pallas, 
dreadful to the view, Gorg:pon, brandiſheth her ſpear 
againſt the huge Enceladus; and Bacchus, with flcudcr 
"y rods, defeats and ſlays the gas teknon, or mighty ſoa 
of earth. The painter was aſtoniſhed and confounded at 
ihis rhapſody of names and inſtances, which was uttered 
with ſurprifiag eagerneſs and rapidity, and ſuſpected at 
ſirſt that the whole was the creation of his own, brain: 
But when Pickle, with a view of flattering the doCtor's 
ſelt-conceit, eſpouted his fide of the queſtion, and con- 
firmed the truth of every thing he advanced, Mr. Palle: 
changed his opinion, and in emphatic filence adored the 
immenſity of his friend's underſtanding. In ſhort, Pe- 
regrine eaſily perceived that they were falſe enthuſiaſts, 
without the ſmalleſt pretenſions to taſte and ſenſipility, 
and pretended to be in raptures with they knew, not what; 
the one thinking it was incumbent upon him to express 
tranſports on leeing the works of thoſe who had been 
moſt eminent in his profeſſion, whether they did or did 
not really raife his admiration; and the other, as a ſcho- 
lar, deeming it his duty to magnify the ancients above all 
competition, with an affected fervour, which the know- 
ledge of their excellencies never inſpired. Indeed, our 
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young gentleman ſo ſucceſsfully accommodated himſelf 


to the diſpoſitions of each, that, long before their review 
was finiſhed, he was become a particular favourite with 


From the Palais Royal he accompanied them to the 
cloiſters of the Carthuſians, where they conſidered the 
hiſtory of St. Bruno, by Le Sueur, whoſe name being ut- 
terly unknown to the painter, he'gave judgment againſt 
the whole compoſition, as pitiful and paltry, though in 
the opinion of all good judges it is a moſt maſterly per- 
formance. 

Having fatisfied their curioſity in this place, Peregrine 
aſked them to favour him with their company at dinner; 
but whether out of caution againſt the inſinuations of one 
whoſe character they did not know, or by reaſon of a prior 
engagement, they declined his invitation, on beer. of 
having an appointment at a certain ordinary, though they 
exprefſed a deſire of being farther acquainted with him; 
and. Mr. Pallet took the freedom of aſking his name, which 
he not only declared, but promiſed, as they were ſtrangers 
in Paris, to wait upon them next day in the forenoon, in 
order to conduct them to the hotel de Thoulouſe, and the 
houſes of ſeveral other noblemen, remarkable for paint- 
ings or curious furniture. They thankfully embraced his 
propoſal, and that ſame day made inquiry among the 
Engliſh gentlemen about the character of our hero, which 
they found ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that, upon their 
ſecond meeting, they courted his good graces without re- 
ferve 3 and, as they had heard of his intended departure, 
begged earneſtly to have the honour of accompanying him 
through the Low Countries. He aſſured them, that no- 
thing could be more agreeable to him than the proſpect 
of having ſuch fellow-travellers ; and they immediately 
appointed a day for ſetting out on that tour. 
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He introduces his new friends to Mr. Jolter, with whom the doctor e- 
_ into a diſpute upon government, which had well nigh terminated 


Mranwmrs, he not only made them acquainted with 
every thing worth feeing in town, but attended them in 
their excurhons to all the king's houſes within a day 
journey of Paris ; and, in the courſe of theſe parties, 
treated them with an elegant dinner at his own apart- 
ments, where a diſpute aroſe between the doctor and Mr. 
Jolter, which had well nigh terminated in an irreconcile- 
able animoſity. Theſe gentlemen, with an equal ſhare of 
pride, pedantry, and ſaturnine diſpoſition, were, by the 
accidents of education and company, diametrically oppo- 
ſite in political maxims; the one, as we have already ob- 
ferved, being a bigoted high-churchman, and the other a 
rank republican. It was an article of the governor's creed, 
that the people could not be happy, nor the earth yield its 
fruits in abundance, under a reſtricted clergy and limited 
government; whereas, in the doctor's opinion, it was an 
eternal truth, that no conſtitution was ſo perfect as the 
democracy, and that no country could flouriſh, but under 
the adminiſtration of the mob. | 
Theſe conſiderations being premiſed, no wonder that 
they happened to diſagree in the freedom of an unreſerr- 
ed converſation, eſpecially as their entertainer took all op- 
portunities of encouraging and inflaming the contention, 
The firſt ſource of their difference was an unlucky re- 
.mark of the painter, who obſerved that the partridge, of 
which he was then eating, had the faneſt reliſh of any he 
had ever taſted. His friend owned that the birds were 
the beſt of the kind he had ſeen in France; but affirmed 
that they were neither ſo plump nor delicious: as thoſe 
that were caught in England. —Fhe governor, conſider- 
ing this obſervation as the effect of prejudice and inexpe- 
rience, ſaid, with a ſarcaſtical ſmile, I believe, Sir, you 
are very well diſpoſed to find every thing here infenor to 
the productions of your own country.” © True, Sir, 
| (anſwered the phyſician, with a certain ſolemnity of aſ- 
pect), and not without good reaſon, I hope.” © Aud 
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{reſumed the tutor), why may not the partridges of 
N. good as oſe 6 England?“ © For a ver 
plain reaſon (replied the other), becauſe they are not ſo 


well fed. The iron hand of oppreſſion is extended to all 
animals within the French dominions, even to the beaſts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. Kuneſſin oiongiſi te 
paſ,” Egad ! (eried the painter), that is a truth not to 
de controverted; for my own part, I am none of your 
tit-bits, one would think, but yet there's a freſhneſs in the 


Engliſh eomplexion, a ginſeetye, I think you call it, ſo in- 


viting to a _— Frenchman, that I have caught ſeveral 
in the act of viewing me with an eye of extreme a 
petite as I paſſed ; and as for their curs, or rather th 
wolves, whenever I ſet eyes on one of em, Ah! your 
humble ſervant, Mr. fon of a bitch; I am upon my guard 
in an inſtant. The doctor can teſtify that their very 
horſes, or more properly their live carrion, that drew our 
chaiſe, uſed to reach back their long necks, and ſmell at 
us, as 4 couple of delicious morſels,” This ſally of Mr, 
Pallet, which was received with a general laugh of ap- 
probation, would, in all probability, have ſtifled the dif- 
pute in embryo, had not Mr. Jolter, with a ſelf-applaud- 
ing ſimper, ironically complimented the ſtrangers on their 
king like true Engliſhmen. The doctor, affronted at 
the ineniativs, told him, with ſome warmth, that he was 
miſtaken in his conjecture, his affections and ideas being 
confined to no particular country; for he confidered him- 
ſelf as a citizen of the world. He owned himſelf more 
attached to England than to any other kingdom, but this 
preference was the effect of refſection, and not of preju- 
dice; becauſe the Britiſh conſtitution approached nearer 
than any other to that ection of government, the de- 
n—— Athens, which he hoped one day to ſee re- 
vived ; mentioned the death of Charles the Firſt, and 
the expulſion of his ſon, with raptures of applauſe ; in- 
ye with great acrimony againſt the kingly name z 
and, in order to ſtrengthen his opinion, repeated forty or 
hfty lines from one of the Philippics of Demoſthenes. 
Jolter, hearing him ſpeak ſo diſreſpectfully of the higher 
powers, glowed with indignation. He ſaid his doctrines 
were deteſtable, and deſtructive of all right, order, and 
ſociety ; that monarchy was of divine inſtitution, there» 
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fore indefeaſible by any human power; and, of conſc- 
ce, thoſe events in the Engliſh hiſtory, which he had 
© liberal commended, were no other than flagrant in- 
ſtances of ſacrilege, perſidy, and ſedition; that the de- 
mocracy of Athens was a moſt abſurd conſtitution, pro- 
ductive of anarchy and miſchief, which muſt always - 
pen when the government of a nation depends upon th: 
caprice of the ignorant hair-brained vulgar z. that it was 
in the power of the moſt profligate member of the com- 
monwealth, provided he was endowed with eloquence, to 
ruin the molt deſerving, by a deſperate exertion of his ta- 
lents upon the populace, who had been often perſuaded to 
act in the moſt ungrateful and imprudent manner againſt 
the greateſt. patriots that their country had produced; 
and, finally, he averred, that the liberal-arts and. ſciences 
had never flouriſhed ſo much in a republic as under the 
encouragement and protection of abſolute power; wit- 
neſs the Auguſtan age, and the reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth; nor was it to be ſuppoſed that genius and merit 
could ever be ſo amply recompenſed by the individuals, 
or diſtracted councils of a commonwealth, as by the ge- 
neroſity and magnificence of one who had the whole trea- 
ſures at his own command. tt, 
. Peregrine, who was pleaſed to find the conteſt grow 
warm, obſerved that there ſecmed to be a good deal of 
truth in what Mr. Jolter advanced; and the painter, 
whoſe opinion to waver, looked with a face of ex- 
pectation at his friend, who, modelling his features into 
an expreſſion of exulting diſdain, aſked of his antagoniſt, 
if he did not think that very power of rewarding merit 
enabled an abſolute prince to indulge himſelf in the moſt 
arbitrary licence over the lives and fortunes of his people! 
Before the governor had time to anſwer this queſtion, 
Pallet broke forth into an exclamation of © By the Lord! 
that is certainly fact, egad ! that was a home-thruſt, doc- 
tor.” When Mr. Jolter, chaſtiſing this ſhallow intruder 
with a contemptuous look, affirmed, that though ſupreme 
power furniſhed a good prince with the means of exert- 
ng his virtues, it would not ſupport a tyrant in the exer- 
ciſe of cruelty and oppreſſion; E in all nations the 
genius of the le muſt be conſulted by their gover- 
nors, and the burden proportioned to the ſhoulders 09 
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which it is laid.“ Elſe, what follows?“ ſaid the phyſi- 
cian). “ The conſequence is plain (replied the governor), 
inſurrection, revolt, and his own deſtruction; for it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that, the ſubjects of any nation would be 


ſo abject and puſillanimous, as to neglect the means which 


Heaven had put in their power for their own preſerva- 
tion.” - “ Gadzooks; you're in the right, Sir (cried Pal- 
let), that I grant you muſt be conſeſſed; doctor, I'm 
afraid we have got into the wrong box.“ This ſon of 
Pran, however, far from being of lus friend's opinion, 
obſerved, with. an air of triumph, that he would not only 
demonſtrate the ſophiſtry of the gentleman's laſt allega- 
tion by arguments and facts, but even confute him with 
his own words. Jolter's eyes kindling at this preſump- 
tuous declaration, he told his antagoniſt, while his lip 
quivered with reſentment, that, if his arguments were no 
better than his breeding, he was ſure he would make 
very few: converts to his opinion; and the doctor, with 
all the inſolence | of triumph, adviſed him to beware of 
diſputes for the future, until he ſhould have made him- 
ſelf more maſter of his ſubject. | 

Peregrine both wiſhed and hoped to ſec the diſputants 
proceed to arguments of more weight and conviction z 
and the painter, dreading the ſame iſſue, interpoſed with 
the uſual exclamation of. © For God's ſake, gentlemen !”. 
when the governor roſe from table in great dudgeon, and 
left the room, muttering ſome ejaculation, of which the 
word coxcomb only could be diſtinctly heard. The phy- 
ſician, being thus left maſter of the field of battle, was 
complimented on his victory by Peregrine, and ſo elevat- 
ed by his ſucceſs, that he declaimed a full hour on the 
abſurdity of Jolter's propoſition, and the beauty of the 
democratic adminiſtration ; canvaſſed the whole ſcheme 
of Plato's republic, with many quotations from that ideal 
author, touching the o kalen; from thence he made a 
tranſition to the moral ſenſe of Shafteſbury, and con- 
cluded his harangue with the greateſt part of that frothy 
writer's rhapſody, which he repeated with all the violence 
of enthuſiaſtic agitation, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of 
his entertainer, and the unutterable admiration of Pallet, 
who looked upon him as ſomething ſupernatural and di- 
vine. Ho intoxicated was this vain young man with the 
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ironical praiſes of Pickle, that he forthwith ſhook off all 
reſerve, and, having profeſſed a friendſhip for our hero, 
whoſe taſte and learning he did not fail to extol, intimat- 
ed, in plain terms, that he was the only perſon in theſe 
latter ages who poſſeſſed that ſublime genius, that portion 
of the Gin or — — — fo? 
cian z that as goras affirmed the ſpirit of Eu- 
— tranſmigrated into his body, he, the doctor, 
was ſtrangely poſſeſſed with the opinion that he himſelf 
was inſpired by the ſoul of Pindar; beeauſe, making al- 
lowance for the difference of languages it which they 
wrote, there was a ſurpriſing affinity between his own 
works and thoſe of that celebrated ban ; and, as 2 
confirmation of this truth, he immediately produced 2 
ſample of each, which, though in ſpirit. and verſification 
as different as the Odes of Horace and our preſent poet 
laureat, Peregrine did not ſcruple to pronounce altogether 
congenlal, notwithſtanding the violence he by this ſen- 
tence offered to his own conſcience, and a certain alarm 
of his pride, that was weak enough to be diſturbed by the 
phyfician's ridiculous vanity and preſumption, which, not 
contented with diſplaying 5 I in the world of 
taſte and polite literature, manifeſted itſelf in ting 
certain material diſcoveries in the province of phyſic, 
which could not fail to advance him to the higheſt pin- 
nacle of that profeſſion, conſidering the recommendation 
of his other talents, together with a liberal fortune which 
he inherited from his father. | | 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The doctor prepares an entertainment in the manner of the ancients 
which 1s attended with divers ridiculous circumſtances. 


In a word, our young eman, by his inſinuating be- 
haviour, ea Ken fidence Ao the doctor, who 
invited him to an entertainment, which he intended to 
popes in the manner of the ancients.—Pickle, ſtruck 
with this idea, eagerly embraced the propoſal, which he 
honoured with many encomiums, as a plan in all reſpects 
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worthy of His genius and apprehenſion ; and the day was 
2ppointed at ſome' diſtance of time, that the treater night 
have leiſure: to compoſe certain pickles and confections, 
which were not to he found among the culinary prepara» 
tions of theſe degenerate days. 

Wich a view of rendering the phyſician's taſte more 
conſpicuous; and extracting from it the more diverſion, 
Peregrine | propoſed that ſome foreigners ſhould partake 
of the banquet ; and the taſk being left to his care and 
diſcretion, he actually beſpoke the company of a French 
marquis, an Italian count, and a German baron, whom 
he knew to be egregious coxcombs, and therefore more 
likely to enhance the — the entertainment. 

Accordingly, the being arrived, he conducted 
them to the hotel where the phyſician lodged, after hav- 
ing regaled their expectations with an elegant meal in the 

uine old Roman taſte z and they were received by Mr. 
Pallet who did the honours of the houſe, while his triend 
ſuperintended the cook below. By this communicative 
painter, the gueſts underſtood the doctor had met 
with numerous difficulties in the execution of his defign z 
that no fewer than five cooks had been diſmiſſed, becauſe 
they could not prevail upon their own. conſciences to obey 
his directions in things that were contrary to the preſent 
practice of their art; and that although he had at laſt en- 
gaged a perſon, by an extraordinary premium, to meidet, 
with his orders, the fellow was ſo aſtoniſhed, mortified, 
and incenſed at the commands he had received, that his 
hair ſtood on end, and he begged, on his knees, to be re- 
leaſed from the agreement he ad made; but finding that 
his employer inſiſted upon the performance of his con- 
tract, and threatened to introduce him to the commiſ- 
aire, if he ſhould flinch from the bargain, he had, in the 
diſcharge of his office, wept, ſung, curſed, and capered, 
for two whole hours without intermiſſion. 

While the company liſtened to this odd information, 
by which they were prepoſſeſſed with ſtrange notions of 
the dinner, their ears were invaded by a piteous voice 
that exclaimed in French, . For the love of God!] dear 
Sir! for the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ! ſpare me the morti- 
hcation of the honey and oil!” Their ears {till vibrated 
vith the ſound, when the doctor entering, was by Peres 
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ine made acquainted with the ſt to whom he 
2 the —— of his — not help ham 
planing of the want of complaiſance he had found in the 

ariſian vulgar, by which his plan had been almoſt en- 
tirely ruined and ſet aſide. The French marquis, who 
thought the honour of his nation was concerned at this 
declaration, profeſſed his ſorrow for what had happened, 
ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed character of the people, and 
undertook to ſee the delinquents ſeverely puniſhed, pro- 
vided he could be informed of their names or places of 
abode. The mutual compliments that paſſed on this oc- 
caſion were ſcarce finiſhed, when a ſervant, coming into 
the room, announced dinner; and the entertainer led the 
wa into another apartment, where they found a long 
table, or rather two boards joined together, and furniſned 
with a variety of diſhes, the ſteams of which had ſuch 
evident effect upon the nerves of the company, that the 
marquis made frightful grimaces, under pretence of tak- 
ing inuff ; the Italian's eyes watered, the German's viſage 
underwent ſeveral diſtortions of features; our hero found 
means to exclude the odour from his ſenſe of ſmelling, by 
breathing only through his mouth; and the poor painter, 
running into another room, plugged his noſtrils with to- 
bacco. The doctor himſelf, who was the only perſon 
then preſent whoſe organs were not diſcompoſed, point- 
ng to a couple of couches: placed on each ſide of the 
table, told his gueſts that he was ſorry he could not pro- 
cure the exact triclinia of the ancients, which were ſome- 
what different from theſe conveniencies, and defired they 
would have the goodneſs to repoſe themſelves without 
ceremony, each in his reſpective couchette, while he and 
his friend Mr. Pallet would place themſelves. upright at 
the ends, that they might Love the pleaſure of ſerving 
thoſe that lay along. This diſpoſition, of which the 
ſtrangers had no previous idea, diſconcerted and perplex- 
ed them in a moſt riduculous manner; the marquis and 
baron ſtood bowing to each other, on pretence of diſput- 
ing the lower ſeat, but in reality with a view of profiting 
by the example of each other, for neither of them under- 
ſtood the manner in which they were to loll; and Pere- 
grine, who enjoyed their confuſion, handed the count to 
the other fide, where, with the moſt miſchievous polite- 
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neſs, he inſiſted upon his taking poſſeſſion of the upper 
ace. ail ogg L | 

* this diſagreeable- and ludicrous ſuſpence, they con- 


tinued acting a pantomime of geſticulations, until the 
doctor earneſtly entreated them to wave all compliment 
and form, leſt the dinner ſhould be ſpoiled before the 
ceremonial could be adjuſted. Thus conjured, Peregrine 
took the lower couch on the left-hand fide, laying him- 
ſelf gently down, with his face towards the table. The 
marquis, in imitation of this pattern (though he would 
have much rather faſted three days than run the riſk of 
diſcompoſing his dreſs by ſuch an attitude), ſtretched 
himſel * the oppoſite place, reclining upon his elbow 
in a moſt painful and awkward ſituation, with his head 
raiſed above the end of the couch, that the economy of 
his hair might not ſuffer by the projection of his body. 
The Italian, being a thin limber creature, planted himſelf 
next to Pickle, without ſuſtaining any misfortune, but 
that of his ſtocking being torn by a ragged nail of the 
eat, as he raiſed fis legs on a level with the reſt of his 
ſimbs. But the baron, who was neither ſo weildy nor 
ſupple in his joints as his companions, flounced himſelf 
{own with ſuch precipitation, that his feet, ſuddenly tilt- 
ing up, came in furious contact with the head of the 
marquis, and demoliſhed every curl in a twinkling, 
while his own ſkull, at the ſame inſtant, deſcended upon 
the ſide of his couch with ſuch violence, that his peri- 
wig was ſtruck off, and the whole room filled with pul- 
vil. | 

The drollery of diſtreſs that attended this diſaſter en- 
rely vanquiſhed the affected gravity of our young gen- 
man, who was obliged to ſuppreſs his laughter by cram- 
ming his handkerchief in his mouth ; for the bare-headed 
German aſked pardon with ſuch ridiculous confuſion, and 
the marquis admitted his apology with ſuch rueſul com- 
plaiſance, as were ſuſſicient to awake the mirth of a- 
Quietiſt. | | 

This misfortune being repaired as well as the circum- 
ſtances of the occalion would permit, and every one ſet- 
tled according to the arrangement already deſcribed, the 
doctor graciouſly undertook to give ſome account of the 
diſhes as they occurred, that the company might be di- 
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rected in their choice; and; with an air of infinite Cati{. 
faction, thus began“ This here; gentlemen, is a boiled 
gooſe, ſerved up in a ſauce compoſed of pepper, lovage, 
coriander, mint, rue, anchovies, and oil] I wiſh, for your 
ſakes, gentlemen, it was one of the geeſe of Ferrara, ſo 
much celebrated among the ancients for the magnitude 
of their livers, one of which is ſaid to have weighed up- 
wards of two pounds ; with this food, exquiſite as it was, 
did the tyrant Heliogabulus regale his hounds. But I beg 
pardon, I had almoſt forgot the ſoup, which I hear is ſo 
_ neceſſary an article at all tables in France. At each end 
there are — of the — the Romans, one is 
made „ pennyroyal, e, pine-tops, honey, 
— eh, — 6696 — hg onions, and hes mol 
the other is much the ſame as the ſoup-maigre of this 
| Then there is a loin of veal boiled with fennel 
and carraway ſeed, on a pottage compoſed of pickle, oil, 
honey, and flour, and a curious hachis of the lights, li- 
ver, and blood of a hare; together with a diſh of roaſted 
pigeons. Monſieur le Baron, ſhall J help you to a plate 
of this ſonp ?” The German, who did not at all diſap- 
—— of the ingredients, aſſented to the propoſal, and 
eemed to reliſh the compoſition; while the marquis be- 
ing aſked by the painter which of the filly-kickabys he 
choſe, was, in conſequence of his defire, accommodated 
with a portion of the ſoup-maigre z and the count, in 
leu of ſpoon-meat, of which he ſaid he was no great ad- 
mirer, ſupplied himſelf with a pigeon, therein conform- 
ing to the choice of our young gentleman, whoſe ex- 
ample he determined to follow gh the whole courſc 
of the entertainment, | , 
The Frenchman having ſwallowed the firſt fpoonful, 
made a full pauſe, his throat ſwelled, as if an egg had 
| ſtuck in his gullet, his eyes rolled, and his mouth under- 
went a ſeries of involuntary contractions and dilatations. 
Pallet, who looked ſtedfaſtly at this connoifſeur, with 2 
view of conſulting his taſte, before he himſelf would 
venture upon the ſoup, to be diſturbed at theſe e- 
motions, and obſerved, with ſome concern, that the poor 
gentleman ſeemed to be going into a fit z when Peregrine 
aſſured him, that theſe were ſymptoms of ecſtaſy, and, 
For further confirmation, aſked the marquis how he found 
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che ſup. It was with infinite difficulty that his complaiſ- 
— far maſter his diſguſt, as to enable him to 
anſwer, excellent, upon my honour'!” And 
the painter being certified of his a — „ lifted the 
ſpoon to his mouth without ſcruple ; but far from juſtify» 
ing the - his taſter, when this precious com- 
poſition” diffuſed itſelf upon his palate, he ſeemed to be 
deprived of all ſenſe and motion, and fat like the leaden 
ſtatue of ſome river god, with the liquor flowing out at 
both fides of his mouth. N 
The doctor, alarmed at this indecent phenomenon, 
earneſtly inquired into the cauſe of it; and when Pallet 
recovered his recollection, and ſwore that he would ra- 
ther ſwallow porridge made of burning brimſtone than 
ſuch an infernal meſs as that which he had taſted, the 
phyſician, in his own vindication, aſſured the company, 
that, except the uſual ingredients, he had mixed nothing 
in the ſoup but ſome ſal armoniac, inſtead of the ancient 
nitrum, which could not now be procured z and appealed 
to the marquis, whether ſuch a ſuccedaneum was not an 
improvement on the whole, 'The unfortunate petit- 
maitre, driven to the extremity of his condeſcenfion, ac- 
knowledged it to be a maſterly refinement z and deeming 
himſelf obliged, in point of — to evince his ſenti- 
ments by his practice, forced a few more mouthfuls of 
this diſagreeable potion down his throat, till his ſtomach 
was ſo much offended, that he was compelled to ſtart up 
of a ſudden ;. and, in the hurry of his elevation, over- 
turned his plate into the boſom of the baron. The emer- 
gency of his occaſions would not permit him to ſtay and 
make apologies for this abrupt behaviour; ſo that he flew 
into another apartment, where Pickle found him puking, 
and croſſing himſelf with great devotion z and a chair, at 
his deſire, being brought to the door, he ſlipped into it 
more dead than alive, conjuring his friend Pickle to make 
his peace with the company, and in particular excuſe 
him to the baron, on account of the violent fit of illneſs 
with which he had been ſeized. It was not without rea- 
ſon that he employed a mediator z for when our hero re- 
turned to the dining-room, the German got up, and was 
under the hands of his own lacquey, who wiped the 


gieele from a rich embroidered waiſtcoat, while he, al- 
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moſt / frantic with his misfortune, ' ſtamped upon the 
ground, and in High Dutch curſed the unlucky banquet, 
and the impertinent entertainer, ho, all this time, with 
at deliberation,” conſoled him for the difaſter, by aſſur- 
ing him, that the — ew. 56 be repaired with ſome 
oil of turpentine and a hot iron. «Peregrine, who could 
ſcarce refrain from laughing in his face, appeaſed his in- 
dignation, by telling him how much the whole company, 
and eſpecially the marquis, was mortiſied at the accident; 
and the unhappy falacacabia being removed, the places 
were filled with two pies, one of dormice liquored with 
ſyrup of white poppies, which the doctor had ſubſtituted 
in the room of toaſted 2 formerly eaten with 
honey, as a deſert; and the other compoſed of an hock 
of pork baked in honey. b 
Pallet hearing the firſt of theſe diſhes deſcribed, lifted 
up his hands and eyes, and, with ſigns of loathing and 
amazement, pronounced, “ A pye made of dormice and 
= of poppies 3 Lord in heaven ] what beaſtly fellows 
_ thoſe Romans were !” His friend checked him for his ir- 
reverent exclamation with a ſevere look, and recommend- 
ed the veal, of which he himſelf cheerfully ate, with ſuch 
encomiums to the company, that the baron reſolved to 
imitate his example, after having called for a bumper of 
Burgundy, which the phyſician, for his ſake, withed to 
have been the true wine of Falernum. The painter, ſee- 
Ing nothing elſe upon the table which he would venture 
to touch, made a merit of neceſſity, and had recourſe to 
the veal alſo; although he could not help ſaying, that he 
would not give one ſlice of the roaſt beef of Old Eng- 
land for all the dainties of a Roman emperor's table. 
But all the doctor's invitations and aſſurances could not 
prevail upon his gueſts to honour the hachis and the 
gooſe; and that courſe was ſucceeded by another, in 
which he told them were divers of thoſe diſhes, which, 
among the ancients, had obtained the appellation of p/:- 
zeles, or magnificent. That which ſmokes in the middle 
(ſaid he) is a ſow's ſtomach, filled with a compoſition of 
minced pork, hog's brains, eggs, pepper, cloves, garlic, 
anniſeed, rue, ginger, oil, wine, and pickle. On the 
right-hand fide are the teats and belly of a ſow, juſt far- 
rowed, fried with ſweet wine, oil, flour, lovage, and pep- 
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per. On the left is a fricaſſee of ſnails, fed, or rather 
purged, with milk. At that end next Mr. Pallet are 
friters of pompions, lovage, origanum, and oil; and here 
are a couple a pullets, roaſted and ſtuffed in the manner 
of Appicius. $24 

The painter, who had by wry faces teſtified his abhor- 
rence of the ſow's ſtomach, which he compared to a bag- 
pipe, and the ſnails which had undergone purgation, no 
ſooner heard him mention the roaſted pullets, than he 
eagerly ſolicited a wing of the fowl ; « go which the 
doctor deſired he would take thę trouble of cutting them 
up, and accordingly ſent them round, while Mr. Pallet 
tucked the table-cloth under his chin, and brandiſhed his 
knife and fork with fingular addreſs ; but ſcarce were 
they ſet down before him, when the tears ran down his 
cheeks,” and he called aloud, in a manifeſt diſorder, 
« Z—ds1 this is the eſſence of a whole bed of garlic !” 
That he might not, however, diſappoint or diſgrace the 
entertainer, - he applied his inſtruments to one of the 
birds; and, when he opened up the cavity, was affaulted 
by ſuch an irruption of intolerable ſmells, that, without 
ſtaying to diſengage himſelf from the cloth, he ſprung 
away, with an exclamation of, . Lord Jeſus !” and in- 
volved the whole table in havock, ruin, and confuſion. 

Before Pickle could accompliſh his eſcape, he was 
ſauced with a ſyrup of the dormice pye, which went to 
pieces in the general wreck : and as for the Italian count, 
he was overwhelmed by the ſow's ſtomach, which, burſt- 
ing in the fall, diſcharged its contents upon his leg and 
thigh, and ſcalded him fo miſerably, that he ſhrieked with 
anguiſh, and grinned with a moſt ghaitly and horrible 
aſpect. | 

The baron, who fat ſecure without the vortex of this 
tumult, was not at all diſpleaſed at ſeeing his companions 
involved in ſuch a calamity as that which he had already 
ſhared; but the doctor was conſounded with ſhame and 
vexation. After having preſcribed an application of oil 
to the count's leg, he expreſſed his ſorrow for the miſad- 
venture, which he openly aſcribed to want of taſte and 
prudence in the painter, who did not think proper to re- 
turn, and make an apology in perſon; and proteſted that 
there was nothing in the fowls which could give offence 
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ſhad fiſh ; nay, 
of the thynnus. 
The phyſician, finding 
eſtabliſh order of again 
the diſhes which had been diſcompo every 
thing to be removed, a clean cloth to be laid, and the de- 


ſert to be brought in. 


Meanwhile, he regretted his incapacity to give them 2 
oben nr Be centre ang, tack 
as the jus diabaton, the _—_— which, in Galen's opi- 
nion, is hard of digeſtion, the cornuta or gurnard, deſcrib- 


ed by Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, who ſays, the horns 


of many of them were a foot and a half in length; the 
mullet and lamprey, that were in the higheſt eſtimation 
of old, of which laſt Julius Cæſar borrowed fix thouſand 
for one triumphal ſupper. He obſerved, that the manner 
of dreſſing them was deſcribed by Horace, in the account 
he gives of the entertainment to which Mzcenas was in- 
vited by the epicure Naſiedenus, 


Aﬀertur ſquillos inter Murena natantes, &c. 


and told them, that they were commonly eaten with the 
thus Syriacum, a certain anodyne and aſtringent ſeed, which 
— the purgative nature of the fiſh. Finally, this 
learned phyſician gave them to underſtand, that, _ 
this was reckoned a luxurious diſh in the zenith of the 
Roman taſte, it was by no means comparable, in point of 
expence, to ſome preparations in vogue about the time of 
that abſurd voluptuary Heliogabalus, who ordered the 
_—_ of ſix hundred oſtriches to be compounded in one 
meſs. | W 

By this time the deſert 22 and the company 
were not a little rejoiced to ſee plain olives in ſalt and 
water: But what the maſter of the feaſt valued himſelf 
upon was, a fort of jelly, which he affirmed to be pre- 
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| — penny. The gentle- 
men took his word for the excellency of this gum, but 
contented themſelves with the olives, which gave ſuch an 
agreeable reliſh to the wine, that they ſeemed very well 
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to diſpoſed to conſole themſelves for the diſgraces they had 
in endured; and Pickle, unwilling to loſe the leaſt circum- 
ry ſtance of entertainment that could be enjoyed in their 
e- company, went in queſt of the painter, who remained in 
his penitentials in another apartment, and could not be 
2 perſuaded to re- enter the banqueting room, until Pere- 
ch ine undertook to —— his pardon from thoſe whom 
N- had injured. Having affured him of this indulgence, 
b- our young gentleman led him in like a criminal, bowi 
ns on all hands with an air of humility and contrition; an 
he — addr himſelf to the count, to whom he 
on ſwore in Engliſh, as God was his Saviour, he had no in- 
nd intent to affront man, woman, or child; but was fain to 
er make the beſt of his way, that he might not give the ho- 
int nourable company cauſe of offence, by obeying the dic- 
in tates of nature in their preſence. 


When Pickle interpreted this apology to the Italian, 

Pallet was forgiven in very my" terms, and even received 

into favour by his friend doctor, in conſequence of 

the our hero's interceſſion ; ſo that all the gueſts forgot their 

chagrin, and paid their — — ſo piouſly to the bottle, 

his that, in a ſhort time, the champagne produced very evi- 
gh tent Goto in the behaviour of/all-preſent. | | 


CHAPTER XV. 
The painter is perſuaded to accompany Pickle to a maſquerade in wo- 
companion, con to the Baſtile. 
Tur painter, at the requeſt of Pickle, who had a defign 


upon the counts ſenſe of hearing, favoured the company 
| Pol. Il. 85 R a anf 
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man's apparel; is engaged in a troubleſome adventure, and, with his 
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with the of Bumper Squire Jones, which yielded in- 
finite 23 to the baron; 2 delicate 
ears of the Italian in ſuch a manner, that his features ex- 
_—_ 2 t and 2 W e ſudden 
repea journeys to t. oor, it a 
that he was in the — predicament . —_— 
as Shakſpeare obſerves, when the bagpipe ſings in the 
noſe, cannot contain their urine — 2 
With a view; therefore, of vindicating muſic from ſuch 
a barbarous taſte, Mr. Pallet had no ſooner performed his 
taſk, than the count honoured his friends with ſome fa- 
yourite airs of his on country; which he warbled with 
infinite grace and expreſſion, though they had not ener 
ſufficient to engage the attention of the German, who 
fell faſt aſleep upon his couch, and ſnored ſo loud as to 
interrupt, and totally annul this raviſhing entertainment 
ſo that they were fam to have recourſe again to the glaſs, 
which made ſuch innovation upon the brain of the phy- 
ſician, that he ſung divers odes of Anacreon, to a tune 
of his own compoſing, and held forth upon the muſic 
and recitative of the ancients with great erudition ; while 
Pallet, having found means to make the Italian acquaint- 
ed with _ nature — his profeſſion, harangued upon 
inting with wonderful yolubility, in al which 
1 for his own credit) he — A not un- 
At length the doctor was ſeized with ſuch a qualm, 
that he begged Peregrine to lead him to his chamber; 
and the baron being waked, retired with the count. 


Peregrine, being rendered frolicſome with the wine 


he had drank, propoſed that he and Pallet ſhould go to a 
maſquerade, which he recollected was to be given that 
night. The painter did not want curioſity — inclina- 
tian to accompany him, but expreſſed his apprehenſion of 
lofing him in the ball, an accident which could not fail 
to be very diſagreeable, as he was an utter ſtranger to 
the language and the town. To obviate this objection, 
the landlady, who was of their council, adviſed him to 
appear in a woman's dreſs, which would lay his. com- 
panion under the neceſſity of attending him with morc- 
care, as he could not, with decency, detach himſelf from 
che lady whom he ſhould introduce; beſides, ſuch a ſup- 
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poſed connection would hinder the ladies of pleaſure 


. from accoſting and employing their ſeducing arts upon a 


perſon already engaged. 4 FI 

Our young gentleman, foreſeeing the abundance of di- 
verſion in the execution of this project, ſeconded the pro- 
poſal with ſuch importunity and addreſs, that the painter 
allowed himſelf to be habited in a ſuit belonging to the 
landlady, who alſo procured for him a maſk and domino, 
while Pickle — himſelf with a Spainſh dreſs. In 
this diſguiſe, which they put on about eleven o'clock, did 
they attended by Pipes, ſet out in a fiacre for the ball 
room, into which Pickle led this ſuppoſititious female, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the whole company, who had never 
ſeen ſuch an uncouth figure in the appearance of a woman. 

After they had taken a view of all the remarkable 
maſks, and the painter had been treated with a glaſs of 
liquor, his miſchievous companion gave him the flip, and 
vaniſhing in an inſtant, returned with another maſk. and 
a domino over his habit, that he might enjoy Pallet's per- 
plexity, and be at hand to protect him from inſult. 

The poor painter, having loſt his guide, was almoſt 
diſtracted with anxiety, and ftalked about the room in 
queſt of him, with ſuch huge ſtrides and oddity of geſ- 


ture, that he was followed by a whole multitude, who 


gazed at him as a preternatural phenomenon. This at- 
tendance increaſed his — to ſuch a degree, that 
he could not help uttering a ſoliloquy aloud, in which he 
curſed his fate for having depended upon the promiſe of 
ſuch a wag; and ſwore, that, if once he was clear of 
this ſcrape, he would not bring himſelf into ſuch a pre- 
munire again-for the whole kingdom of France, | 
Divers petit-maitres underſtanding the maſque was a 
foreigner, who, in all probability, could not ſpeak French, 
made up to him in their turns, in order to diſplay their 
wit and addreſs, and teized him with ſeveral arch que- 
ſtions, to which he made no other anſwer than, No 
parly Francy. Damn your chattering Go about your 
buſineſs, can't ye?“ Among the maſks was a-nobleman, 
who began to be very free with the ſuppoſed lady, and 
attempted to plunge” his hand into her boſom : But the 
painter was too modeſt to ſtiffer ſuch indecent treatment; 
and, when the gallant repeated his * in a manner 
2 
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ſtill more indelicate, lent him ſuch a box on the ear, as 


made the lights dance before him, and created ſuch a 


ſuſpicion of Pallet's ſex, that the Frenchman ſwore he 
was either a male or hermaphrodite, and inſiſted upon a 
ſcrutiny, for the fake of his own honour, with ſuch ob- 


ſtinacy of reſentment, that the fictitious —_ was in 


imminent danger, not only of being expoſed, but alſo of 
ing ſevere chaſtiſement, for having made ſo free 
with the prince's ear; When Peregrine, who ſaw and 
overheard every thing that paſſed, thought it was high 
time to in and accordingly aſſerted his pretenſions 
to the inſulted lady, ho was overjoyed at this proof of 
his protection: | eas oa, 
affronted gallant perſevered in demanding to know 
who ſhe was, and our hero as ſtrenuouſly refuſed to give 
him that ſatisfaction: fo that high words enſued ; and 
the prince threatening to puniſh his inſolence, the young 
gentleman, who was not ſuppoſed to know his quality, 
pointed to the place where his own ſword uſed to hang; 
and ſnapping his fingers in his face, laid hold on the 
painter's arm, and led him to another part of the room, 
leaving his antagoniſt to the meditations of his own re- 


e. 

„Pallet, having chid his conductor for his barbarous de- 
ſertion, made him acquainted with the difficulty in which 
he had been involved, and flatly telling him, he would 
not put it in his power to give him the ſlip in, held fait 
by his arm during the remaining part of the entertain- 
ment, to the no ſmall diverſion of the company, whoſe 
attention was altogether engrofſed in the contemplation 
of ſuch an awkward, ungainly, ſtalking apparition. At 
laſt, Pickle being tired of exhibiting this raree-ſhow, com- 
— with the repeated deſires of his companion, and 

anded her into the coach; which he himſelf had no 
ſooner entered, than they were ſurrounded by a file of 
muſqueteers, commanded by an exempt, who, ordering 
che coach- door to be opened, took his place with great 
deliberation, while one of his detachment mounted the 
box, in order to direct the driver. Huhn 

Peregrine at once conceived the meaning of this arreſt, 
and it was well for him he had no weapon where with to 
ſtand upon his defence; for ſuch was the impetuolity and 
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raſhneſs of his temper, that, had he been armed, he 
would have run all riſks rather than ſurrender himſelf to 
any odds whatever; but Pallet imagining that the officer 
was ſome gentleman who had miſtaken their carriage for 
his own, deſired his friend to undeceive the ſtranger ; 
and, when he was informed of the real ſtate of their con- 
dition, his knees began to ſhake, his teeth to chatter, and 
he uttered a moſt doleful lamentation, importing his fear 
of being carried to ſome hideous dungeon of the Baſtile, 
where he ſhould ſpend the reſt of his days m miſery and 
horror, and never fo the light of God's fon, nor the face 
of a friend, but periſh in a foreign land, far removed 


from his family and connections. Pickle damned him for 


his puſillanimity; and the exempt hearing a lady bemoan 
herſelf ſo piteouſly, expreſſed his mortification at being 
the inſtrument of giving her ſuch pain, and — 
to conſole them, by repreſenting the lenity of the French 
government, and the ſingular generoſity of the prince, by 
whoſe order they were apprehended. | 

Peregrine, whoſe diſcretion ſeemed to forſake him on 
all ſuch occaſions, exclaimed with great bitterneſs againſt 
the arbitrary adminiſtration of France, and inyeighed, 
with many expreſſions of contempt, againſt the character 
of the offended prince, whoſe reſentment (far from being 
noble, he ſaid) was pitiful, ungenerous, and unjuſt. 'To 
this remonſtrance the officer made no reply, but ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders in filent aſtoniſhment at the hardieje of 
the priſoner, and the fiacre was juſt on the point of ſet- 
ting out, when they heard the noiſe of a ſcuffle at the 
back of the coach, and the voice of Tom Pipes pronoun» 
cing, “ Pll be damn'd if I do.” This trufty attendant 
had been deſired by one of the guard to deſcend from his 
ſtation in the rear, but, as he reſolved to ſhare his maſter's 
tate, he took no notice of their entreaties, until they were 
ſeconded by force z and that he endeavoured to repel with 
his heel, which he applied with ſuch energy to the jaws 
of the ſoldier who rk came in contact with him, that 
they emitted a craſhing ſound like a dried walnut between 
the grinders of a comple in the pit. Exaſperated at this 
outrage, the other ſaluted Tom's poſteriors with his bay- 
onet, which incommoded him ſo much, that he could no 


longer keep his poſt, but leaping _— the ground, gave 
K 3 
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his antagoniſt a chuck under the chin, which laid him 
upon his back, and then ſkipping over him with infinite 
e (Lowery among the crowd of coaches, till he 
ſaw the guard mount before and behind upon his maſter; 
fiacre, which no ſooner ſet forward than he followed at a 
{mall diſtance, to reconnoitre the place where Peregrine 
ſhould be confined. 5 . 
After having proceeded ſlowly through many winding; 
and turnings, to a part of Paris in which Pipes was an 
utter ſtranger, the coach ſtopped at a great gate, with a 
wicket in the middle, which being opened at the approach 
of the carriage, the priſoners were admitted; and the 
ard returning with S fiacre, Tom determined to watch 
in that place all night, that in the morning he might make 
ſuch obſervations as might be conducive to the enlarge- 
ment of his maſter, | 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


By the fidelity of Pipes, Jolter is informed of his pupil's fate. Canfers 
with the phyſician. Applies to the ambaſſador, who, with great dif- 
 ficulty, obtains the diſcharge of the priſoners, on certain tions. 


Tais plan he executed, notwithſtanding the pain of his 
wound, and the queſtions of the city guard boch horſe 
and foot, to which he could make no other anſwer than 
* Angloit, Anglais; and as ſoon as it was light, takin 
an accurate ſurvey of the caſtle (for ſuch it ſeemed to be) 
into which Peregrine and Pallet ' had been conveyed, to- 
ether with its ſituation in ref] to the river, he went 
ome to their lodgings, and waking Mr. Jolter, gave him 
an account of the adventure, The governor wrung his 
hands in the utmoſt grief and conſternation, when he 
heard this. unfortunate piece of news; he did not doubt 
that his pupil was impriſoned in the Baſtile for life ; and, 
in the anguiſh of his apprehenſion, curſed the day on 
which he had undertaken to ſuperintend the conduct of 
ſuch an imprudent young man, who had, by reiterated 
inſults, provoked the vengeance of ſuch a mild forbearing 


gdmuniſtration. That he might not, however, neglect any 
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means in his power to extricate him from his preſent 
misfortune, he diſpatched Thomas to the doctor, with an 
account of his companion's fate, that they might join 
their intereſt in behalf of the captives z and the phyſician 
being informed of what had happened, immediately dreſ- 
{ed himſelf, and repaired to Jolter, whom he accoſted in 
theſe words: * Now, Sir, I hope you are convinced of 
your error, in aſſerting, that oppreſſion can never be the 
effect of arbitrary power. Such a calamity as this could 
never have happened under the Athenian democracy: 
Nay, even when the tyrant Piſiſtratus got poſſeſſion of 
that commonwealth, he durſt not venture to rule with 
ſuch abſolute and unjuſt dominion, You ſhall {fe now 
that Mr, Pickle and my friend Pallet will fall a ſacrifice 
to the tyranny of lawleſs power; and, in my opinion, 
we ſhall be acceſſary to the ruin of this poor enſlaved 
people, if we beſtir ourſelves in demanding or imploring 
the releaſe of our unhappy countrymen z as we may there- 
by prevent the commiſſion of a flagrant crime, which 
would fill up the vengeance of Heaven againſt the 2 
petrators, and perhaps be the means of reſtoring a whole 
nation to the unſpeakable fruition of freedom. For my 
own part, I ſhould rejoice to ſee the blood of my father 
ſpilt in ſuch a glorious cauſe, provided ſuch a victim 
would furniſh me with the opportunity of diſſolving the 
chains of ſlavery, and vindicating that liberty which is 
the birth-right of man. Then would my name be im- 


mortalized among the patriot heroes of antiquity, and my 


memory, like that of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, be ho- 
noured by ſtatues erected at the public expence.” This 
rhapſody, which was delivered with great emphaſis and 
agitation, . gave ſo much offence to Jolter, that, without 
ſpeaking one word, he retired in great wrath to his own 
chamber, and the republican returned to his lodging, in 


full hope of his prognoſtic being verified in the death and 


deſtruction of Peregrine and the painter, which muſt 
give riſe to ſome renowned revolution, wherein he him- 
lelf would act a principal part. But the governor, whoſe 
imagination was not quite ſo warm and prolific, went di- 
rely to the ambaſſador, whom he informed of his pus 


pibs ſituation, and beſought to interpoſe with the French 


R4. 
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miniſtry, that he and the other Britiſh ſubjedt might ob- 
tain their Bberty. 7 es od! £1, 

His excellency aſked if Jolter could gueſs at the cauſe 
of his impriſonment, that he might be the better prepar. 
ed to vindicate or excuſe. his conduct; but neither he nor 
Pipes could give the ſmalleſt hint of intelligence on that 
ſubject; though he furniſhed himſelf from Tom's own 
mouth with a circumſtantial account of the manner in 
which his maſter had been arreſted, as well as of his own 
behaviour, and the diſaſter he had received on that occa- 
fion. His lordſhip never doubted that Pickle had brought 
this calamity upon himſelf by ſome unlucky prank he had 
played at the maſquerade z eſpecially when he underſtood 
that the young gentleman had drank freely in the after. 
noon, and been ſo, whimſical as to go thither with a man 
in woman's apparel z and he, that fame day, waited on 
the French miniſter, in full confidence of obtaining his 
diſcharge ; but met with more difficulty than he expect- 
ed, the court of France being extremely punctilious in 
every thing that concerns a prince of the blood : The 
ambaſſador was thereſore obliged to talk in very high 
terms; and though the -preſent circumſtances of t 
French politics would not allow them to fall out with the 
Britiſh adminiſtration for trifles, all the favour he could 
procure, was a promiſe that Pickle ſhould be ſet at liber- 
ty, 8 he would aſk pardon of the prince to whom 
he had given offence. His excellency thought this was 
but a reaſonable condeſcenſion, ſuppoſing — to 
have been in the wrong; and Jolter was admitted to him, 
in order to communicate and reinforce his lordſhip's ad- 
vice, which was, that he ſhould comply with the terms 
2 The governor, who did not enter this gloomy 

ortreſs without fear and trembling, found his pupil in a 
diſmal apartment, void of all furniture, but a ſtool and 
truckle-bed z the moment he was admitted, he perceived 
the youth whiſtling with great unconcern, and working 
with his pencil at the bare wall, on which he had deli- 
neated a ludicrous figure, labelled with the name of the 
nobleman whom he had affronted, and an Engliſh maſtiff 
with his leg lifted up, in the attitude of making water in 
his ſhoe. He had been even ſo preſumptuous as to ex- 


plain the device with ſatirical inſcriptions in the French 
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language, which, when Jolter peruſed, his hair ſtood on 
end with affright. The very turnkey was confounded 
and overawed by the boldneſs of his behaviour, which he 
had never ſeen matched by any inhabitant of that place; 
and actually joined his friend in perſuading him to ſub- 
mit to the eaſy demand of the miniſter. But our hero, 
far from-embracing the counſel of this advocate, handed 
him to the door with great ceremony, and diſmiſſed him 
with a kick on the breech; and to all the ſupplications, 
and even tears of Jolter, made no other reply, than that 
he would ſtoop to no condeſcenſion, becauſe he had com- 
mitted no crime; but would leave his caſe to the cog- 
nizance and exertion of the Britiſh court, whoſe duty it 
was to ſee juſtice done to its own ſubjects: He deſired, 
however, that Pallet, who was confined in another place, 
might avail himſelf of his own diſpoſition, which was 
ſuthciently phable. But when the governor deſired to ſee 
his fellow-priſoner, the turnkey gave him to underſtand, 
that he had received no orders relating to the lady, and 
therefore could not admit him into her apartment; though 
he was complaiſant enough to tell him that ſhe ſeemed 
very much mortified at her confinement, and at certain 
times behaved as if her brain was not a little diſordered, 
Jolter, thus baffled in all his endeavours, quitted the Baſ- 
tile with a heavy heart, and reported his fruitleſs negotia- 
tion to the ambaſſador, who could not help breaking forth 
into ſome acrimonious expreſſions againſt the obſtinacy 
and infolence of the young man, who, he ſaid, deſerved 
to ſuffer for his folly. Nevertheleſs, he did not deſiſt 
from his repreſentations to the French miniſtry, which 
he found ſo unyielding, that he was obliged to threaten 
in plain terms to make it a national concern; and not 
only write to his court for inſtructions, but even adviſe 
the council to make repriſals, and ſend ſome French gen- 
tleman in London to the Tower. | 

This intimation had an effect upon the miniſtry at 
Verſailles, who, rather than run the riſk of incenſing a 
people, whom it was neither their intereſt nor inclination 
to diſoblige, conſented to diſcharge the offenders, on con- 
dition that they ſhould leave Paris in three days after their 
enlargement. This propoſal was readily agreed to by 
Pcregrine, who was now a little more traCtable, and hear» 
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tily tired of being cooped up in ſuch an uncomfortable 
abode, for the ſpace. of three long days, without any ſort 
of communication or entertainment, but that which his 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Peregrine makes himſelf merry at the expence of the painter, who curſa 
his landlady, and breaks with the doctor. 


As he could eaſily conceive the ſituation of his compa. 
nion in adverſity, he was unwilling to leave the place, 
until he had reaped ſome diverſion from his diſtreſs, and 
with that view repaired to the dungeon of the afflicted 

ainter, to which = had by this time free acceſs. When 
he entered, the ſirſt object that preſented itſelf to his eye 
was ſo uncommonly ridiculous, that he could ſcarce pre- 
ſerve that gravity of countenance which he had affected 
in order to execute the joke he had planned. The for- 
lorn Pallet fat upright in his bed, in a diſhabille that was 
altogether extraordinary. He had laid aſide his monſtrous 
hoop, together with his ſtays, gown, and petticoat, wrap- 
ped his lappets about his head by way of night-cap, and 
wore his domino as a looſe morning-dreſs ; his grizzled 
locks hung down about his — tent eyes and tawney 
neck, in all the diſorder of negligence ; his gray beard 
briſtled about half an inch through the remains of thc 
paint with which his viſage had been bedaubed, and every 
feature of his face was — to the moſt ridiculous 
expreſſion of grief and diſmay. Seeing Peregrine come 
in, he ſtarted up in a ſort of frantic ecſtaſy, and, running 
towards him with open arms, no ſooner perceived the 
woeful appearance into which our hero had modelled his 
phyſiognomy, than he ſtopped ſhort all of a ſudden, and 
the joy which had begun to take poſſeſſion of his heart 
was in a moment diſpelled by the moſt rucful preſages; 
ſo that he ſtood in a moſt ludicrous poſture of dejection, 
like a malefaCtor at the Old Bailey, when ſentence 1s about 
to be pronounced. Pickle, taking him by the hand, heaved 


a profound ſigh, and after haying proteſted that he was 
7 
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extremely mortified at being pitched upon as the meſſen- 
ger of bad news, told him, with an air of ſympathy and 
infinite concern, that the French court having diſcover- 
ed his ſex, had reſolved, in conſideration of the outrage- 
ous indignity he offered in public to a prince of the blood, 
to detain him in the Baſtile a priſoner for life; and that 
this ſentence was a mitigation obtained by the importuni- 
ties of the Britiſh ambaſſador, the puniſhment ordained 
by law being no other than breaking alive upon the wheel. 
Theſe tidings aggravated the horrors of the painter to 
ſuch a degree, that he roared aloud, and ſkipped about 
the room in all the extravagance of diſtraction; taking 
God and man to witneſs that he would rather ſuffer im- 
mediate death, than endure one- year's impriſonment in 
ſuch a hideous place; and curſing the hour of his birth, 
and the moment on which he departed from his own 
country. “ For my own part (ſaid his tormentor, in a 
hypocritical tone), I was obliged to ſwallow the bitter pill 
of making ſubmiſſions to the prince, who, as I had not 
preſumed to ſtrike him, received acknowledgments, in 
conſequence of which I ſhall be this day fet at liberty 
and there is even one expedient left for the recovery of 
your freedom. It is, I own, a diſagreeable remedy; but 
one had better undergo a little mortification, than be for 
ever wretched. Beſides, upon ſecond thoughts, I begi 
to imagine that you will not for ſuch a trifle ſacrifice 
— to the unceaſing horrors of a ſolitary dungeon, 
eſpecially as your condeſcenſion will in all probability be 
attended with advantages which you could not otherwiſe 
enjoy.” Pallet, interrupting him with great eagerneſs, 
begged for the love of God that he would no longer keep 
him in the torture of. ſuſpence, but mention that ſame 
remedy, which he was reſolved to ſwallow, let it be never 
ſo unpalatable. | 
Peregrine, having thus played upon his paſſions of fear 
and hope, anſwered, that, as the offence was committed 
in the habit of a woman, which was a diſguiſe unworthy 
of the other ſex, the French court was of opinion that the 
delinquent ſhould be reduced to the neuter gender; ſo 
that there was an alternative at his own option, by which 
ne had it in his power to regain immediate freedom. 


What! (cried the painter in deſpair), become a finger} 
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Gadzooks | and the devil and all that, FU rather lie 1 
where I am, and let myſelf; be devoured by vermin." 
Then thruſting out his throat, “ Here is my wind-pipe 
(faid he), be ſo good, my dear friend, as to give it a lice 
or two; if you don't, I ſhall one of theſe days be found 


8 dangling in my garters. What an unfortunate raſcal ] 
am 


at a blockhead, and a beaſt, and a fool was 1 to 

truſt myſelf among ſuch a barbarous ruffian race] Lord 
ſorgive you, Mr. Pelle, for having been the immediate 
cauſe of my diſaſter; if you had ſtood by me from the 
beginning, according to your promiſe, I ſhould not have 
been teazed by that coxcomb who has brought me to this 
is. And why did I put on this damn'd unlucky dreſs? 
Ling curſe that chattering Jezebel of a landiady, who ad- 
viſed ſuch a prepoſterous diſguiſe ! a diſguiſe which hath 
not 'only brought me to this paſs, but alſo rendered me 
abominable to myſelf and frightful to others; for when ! 
this morning 1 ＋ to the turnkey, that I wanted to be 
thaved, he looked at my beard with aſtoniſhment, and, 
croſſing himſelf, muttered his pater-noſter, believing me 
(I ſuppoſe) to be a witch, or ſomething worſe. And hea- 
ven confound that loathſome banquet of the ancients, 


which PRO me to drink too freely, that I might wath 


away the taſte of that accurſed fillikicaby.” 

Our young gentleman, having heard his lamentation 
to an end, excuſed himſelf for his conduct, by repre- 
ſenting, that he could not poſſibly foreſee the diſagreeable 
conſequences that attended it; and, in the mean time, 
ſtrenuouſly counſelled him to ſubmit to the terms of his 
enlargement. He obſerved, that he was now arrived at 
that time of life, when the luſts of the fleſh ſhould be 
entirely mortified within him, and his greateſt concern 
ought to be the health of his ſoul, to which nothing could 
more effectually contribute than the amputation which 
was propoſed ; that his body, as well as his mind, would 
profit by the change, becauſe he would have no danger- 
ous _— to gratify, and no carnal thoughts to divert 
him from the duties of his profeſſion; and his voice, 
which was naturally ſweet, would improve to ſuch a de- 

ce, that he would captivate the ears of all the people of 

aſhion and taſte, and in a little time be celebaated under 


the appellation of the Engliſh Seneſino. 


Theſe | nts. did not fail to make an impreſſion 


upon the painter, ho, nevertheleſs, ſtarted two objee- 


tions to his compliance ; namely the diſgrace of the pu- 
niſhment, and the dread of his wife. Pickle undertook 
to obviate theſe difficulties, by aſſuring him, that the ſen- 
tence would be executed fo privately as never to tran- 
ſpire ; and that his wife could not be fo unconſcionable, 
after ſo many years of cohabitation, as to take exceptions 
to an expedient, by which ſhe would not only enjoy the 
converſation of her huſband, but even the fruits of thoſe 
talents which the knife would ſo remarkably refine. 

Pallet ſhook his head at this laſt remonſtrance, as if he 
thought it would not be altogether convincing to his 
2 but yielded to the propoſal, provided - CON= 
ſent could be obtained. Juſt as he ſignified this conde- 
ſcenſion, the gaoler entered, and, addreſſing himſelf to 
the ſuppoſed lady, expreſſed his ſatisfaction in having the 
honour to tell her, that ſhe was no longer a priſoner. As 
the painter did not underſtand one word of what he ſaid, 
Peregrine undertook the office of interpreter, and made 
lis friend believe the gaoler's ſpeech was no other than 
an intimation, that the miniſtry had ſent a ſurgeon to 
execute what was propoſed, and that the inſtruments and 
dreſſings were prepared in the next room. Alarmed and 
terrified at this ſudden appointment, he flew to the other 
end of the room, and ſnatching up an earthen chamber- 
pot, which was the only offenſive weapon in the place, 
put himſelſ in a poſture of defence, and, with many oaths, 
threatened to try the temper of the barber's ſkull, if he 
ſhould preſume to ſet his noſe within the apartment. 

The gaoler, who little expected ſuch a reception, con- 
cluded, that the poor gentle woman had actually loſt her 
wits, and retreated with precipitation, leaving the door 
open as he went out. Upon which Pickle, ering up 
the particulars of his dreſs with great diſpatch, crammed 
them into Pallet's arms, and, taking notice that now the 
coaſt was clear, exhorted him to 2 his footſteps to 
the gate, where a hackney coach ſtood for his reception. 
There being no time for heſitation, the painter took his 
advice, and, without quitting the utenſil, which in his 

urry he forgot to lay down, fallied out in the rear of 
our hero, with all that wittnels of dereterend umpatience 
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which may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to take poſſeſſion of 2 
man — from 42 impri — Such way 
the tumult of his agitation, that his faculty of thinking 
was for the preſent utterly overwhelmed, and he ſaw no 
m_ but his conductor, whom he followed by a ſort of 
inſtinctive impulſe, without regarding the keepers and 
centinels, who, as he paſſed, with his clothes under one 
arm, and his chamber-pot brandiſhed above his head, 
were confounded, and even diſmayed” at the ſtrange ap- 
During the whole courſe of this irruption, he ceaſed 
not to cry with great vociferation, Drive, coachman, 
drive, in the name of God !” And the carriage had pro- 
ceeded the length of a whole ſtreet, before he manifeſted 
the leaſt ſign of reflection, but ſtared like the 'Gorgon's 
head, with his mouth wide open, and-each particular hair 
crawling and twining like an animated ſerpent. At 
length, however, he began to recover the uſe of his ſenſes, 
and aſked if TIN thought him out of all danger of 
being retaken. This unrelenting wag, not yet fatisfied 
with the affliction he had impoſed upon the tafterer, an- 
ſwered, with an air of doubt and concern, that he hoped 
they would not be overtaken, and prayed to God they might 
not be retarded by a ſtop of carriages. Pallet fervently join- 
ed in this ſupplication, and they advanced a few yards fur- 
ther, when the noiſe of a — at full ſpeed behind them 
invaded their ears; and Pickle having looked out of the 
window, withdrew his head in ſeeming confuſion, and 
exclaimed, Lord have mercy upon us-! I wiſh that may 
not be a guard ſent after us. Methinks I ſaw the muzzle 
of a fuſil ſticking out of the coach.“ The painter, hear- 
ing theſe tidings, that inſtant thruſt himſelf half out at 
the window, with his helmet ſtill in his hand, bellowing 
to the coachman, as loud as he could roar, Drive, damn 
e, drive! to the gates of Jericho and ends of the earth! 
rive, you raggamuſhn, you raſcallion, you hell-hound ! 
drive us to the pit of hell, rather than we ſhould be 
taken.” v, 2” 55 | 
Such a phantom could not paſs without attracting the 
curioſity of the people, who ran to the doors and win- 
dows, in order to behold this object of admiration. With 
the ſame view, that coach, which was ſuppoſed to be in 
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purſuit of him, ſtopped juſt as the windows of each hap- 
pened to be oppoſite; and Pallet looking behind, and 
ſeeing three men ſtanding. upon the foot- „armed 
with canes, which his fear converted into fuſils, never 
doubt ed that his friend's ſuſpicion was juſt 5 but, ſhak- 
ing his jordan at the . imaginary guard, ſwore he would 
ſooner die than part with his precious ware. The own- 
er of the coach, who was a nobleman of the firſt quality, 
miſtook him for | ſome unhappy woman deprived of her 
ſenſes z and, ordering his coac to proceed, convinced 
the fugitive, to his infinite joy, that this was no more 
than a falſe alarm. He was not, for all that, freed from 
anxiety/and trepidation z but our young gentleman, fear- 
ing his brain would not verde repetition of — 
joke, permitted him to gain his own lodgings, 
— moleſtation. . 1 | 
His landlady, meeting him on the ſtair, was ſo affected 
at his appearance, that ſhe ſcreamed aloud, and betook 
herſelf to flight; while he, curſing her with great bitter- 
neſs, ruſhed into the apartment of the doctor, who, in- 
ſtead of receiving him with cordial embraces, and con- 
gratulating him upon his deliverance, gave evident to- 
kens of umbrage and diſcontent; and even plainly told 
him, he hoped to have heard that he and Mr. Pickle had 
ated the glorious part of Cato—an event which 
would have laid the foundation of ſuch noble ſtruggles, 
as could not fail to end in happineſs and freedom; and 
that he had already made ſome progreſs in an ode that 
would have immortalized their names, and inſpired the 
flame of liberty in every honeſt breaſt.— There (ſaid 
he) I would have proved, that great talents, and high 
ſentiments of liberty, do reciprocally produce and aſſiſt 
each other; and illuſtrated my aſſertions with ſuch notes 
and quotations from the Greek writers, as would have 
opened the eyes of the moſt blind and unthinking, and 
2 the moſt callous and obdurate heart. ; O fool! to 
think the man, whoſe ample mind muſt graſp whatever 
der flars e Mr. Falle, ch, your — 
of that image of the mind's graſping the whole univerſe ? 
For my own part, I can't help inking it the moſt hap- 
py conception that ever entered my imagination. ; 


The painter, who was not ſuch a flaming enthuſiaſt 


in the cauſe of liberty, could not brook the doQtor's re- 
flections, which he ſavoured a little too much of 
indifference and deficiency in point of private friendſhip; 
and gn ng the au. 2 i ify- 
all doubt, very grand and magniſicent; but that he had 
been obliged for the idea to Mr. Bayes, in the Rehearſal, 
who values himſelf the ſame figure, conveyed in 
theſe-words, But all theſe clouds, when by the eye of reaſon 
"aſs &c. Upon any other occaſion, the painter would 
ve triumphed greatly in this detection ; but ſuch was 
the flutter and confuſion of his ſpirits, under the appre- 
henſion of being retaken, that, without further com- 
munication, he retreated to his own room, in order to 
reſume his own dreſs, which he hoped would alter 
his appearance in ſuch a manner, as to baffle all 
ſearch and examination; while the phyſician remained 
aſhamed and abaſhed, to find himſelf convicted of bom- 
baſt by a perſon of ſuch contemptible talents. He was 
offended at this proof of his memory, and ſo much en- 
raged at his preſumption in exhibiting it, that he could 
never forgive his want of reverence, and took every 
portunity of expoſing his ignorance and folly in the ys 
quel. Indeed, the ties of private affection were too weak 
to engage the heart of this republican, whoſe zeal for 
the community had entirely ſwallowed up his concern 
for individuals. He loooked upon particular friend{hi 
as a paſſion unworthy of his ample ſoul, and was a pr 
ſed admirer of L. Manlius, Junius Brutus, and thols later 
patriots of the ſame name, who ſhut their ears againk 
the cries of nature, and reſiſted all the dictates of grati- 
tude and humanity. We 
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Pallet conceives a hearty contempt of his fellow-traveller, and attaches 
himſelf to Pickle, who, nevertheleſs, perſecutes him with his miſchuc- 
vous talent upon the road to Flanders. a | 


Is the mean time, his companion having loyed dis 
vers pails full of water, in cleanſing himſelf from the 
3 
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{qualour of a jail, ſubmitted his face to the barber, 3 ed 
rp wen — hue, and, being dreſſed in his 
own clothes, ventured to viſit Peregrine, who was ſtill 
under the hands of his valet=de-chambre, and who gave 
lim to underſtand, that his eſcape had been connived at, 
and that the condition of their deliverance was their de- 
parture from Paris in three days. 
The painter was tranſported with joy, when he learnt 
that he ran no riſk of being retaken; and, far from re- 
pining at the terms of his enlargement, would have wil- 
lingly ſet out on his return to England that ſame after- 
noon; for the Baſtile had made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
him, that he ſtarted at the ſound of every coach, and 
turned pale at fight of a French ſoldier. In the fulneſs of 
his heart, he complained of the doctor's indifference, 
and related what had paſſed at their meeting with evi- 
dent marks of reſentment and diſreſpect; which were not 
at all diminiſhed, when Jolter informed him of the phy- 
ſician's behaviour, when he ſent for him to confer about 
the means of abridging their confinement. Pickle him- 
elf was incenſed at his want of bowels z and, — 
how much he had ſunk in the opinion of his fellow- tra- 
reller, reſolved to encourage theſe ſentiments of diſguſt, 
and occaſionally foment the diviſion to a downright quar- 
rel, which he foreſaw would produce ſome diverſion, and 
perhaps expoſe the poet's character in ſuch a light as 
would effectually pumiſh him for his arrogance and bar- 
—_ With this view, he levelled ſeveral fatirical jokes 
at the doctor's pedantry and taſte, which had appeared ſo 
conſpicuous in _ quotations he had got b — from 
ancient authors; in his affected diſdain of the beſt pic- 
tures in the world, which, had he been endowed with 
the leaſt ſhare of diſcernment, he could not have beheld 
with ſuch inſenſibility; and, laſtly, in his ridiculous ban- 
quet, which none but an egregious coxcomb, devoid of 
all elegance and ſenſe, would have prepared, or preſent- 
ed to rational beings. In a word, opr young gentleman 
played the artillery of his wit again& him with ſuch ſuc- 
cels, that the painter ſeemed to wake from a dream, and 
went home with the moſt hearty contempt for the perſon 
he had formerly adored. * 
Inſtead of ufing the privilege of a * to enter his 
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apartment without ceremony, he ſent in his ſervant with 
a meſſage, importing, that he intended to 
Paris next day, in company with Mr. Pickle, and deſiring 
to know whether or not he was or would be prepared for 
the journey. The doctor, ſtruck. with the manner, a8 
well as the matter of this intimation, went immediately 
to Pallet's room, and demanded to know the cauſe of 
ſuch a ſudden determination, without his privity or con- 
currence; and, when he underſtood the por of their 
affairs, rather than travel by himſelf, he ordered his bag. 
r ified his readineſs to con- 

rm to the emergency of the caſe; though he was not 
at all —— with the cavalier behaviour of Pallet, to 
whom he threw out ſome hints of his own importance, 
and the immenſity of his condeſcenſion, in favouring him 
with ſuch marks of regard. But by this time theſe in- 
' inuations had loſt their effect upon the painter, who told 
him, with an arch ſneer, that hone al eta 
his learning and abilities, and particularly his {kill in 
cookery, which he ſhould never forget while his palate 
retained its function; but nevertheleſs adviſed him, for 
the ſake of the degenerate eaters of theſe days, to ſpare 
a little of his ſal armoniac in the next fillykickaby he 
ſhould prepare; and bate ſomewhat of the devil's dung, 
which he had ſo plentifully crammed into the roaſted 
fowls, unleſs he had a mind to convert his gueſts into 
patients, with a view of licking himſelf 22 the 
expence of the entertainment. 

The phyſician, nettled at theſe ſarcaſms, eyed him with 
a look of indignation and diſdain ; and, being unwilling 
to expreſs himſelf in Engliſh, left, in the courſe of the 
altercation, Pallet ſhould be ſo much irritated as to de- 
part without him, he vented his anger in Greek. The 
painter, though, by the ſound, he ſuppoſed this quota- 
tion to be Greek, complimented his friend upon his know- 
ledge in the Welch language, and found means to rally 
him quite out of temper z fo that he retired to his own 
chamber in the utmoſt wrath and mortification, and left 
his antagoniſt exulting over the victory he had won. 

: While thoſe things paſſed between theſe originals, Pe- 
regrine waited upon the ambaſſador, whom he, thanked 
for his kind interpoſition, acknowledging the indiſcretion 
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of his own conduct, with ſuch appearance of conviction, 
and promiſes of reformation, that his excellency freely 
forgave him for all the trouble he had been put to on his 
count; fortified him with ſenfible advices, and, affuring 
him of his continual favour and friendſhip, gave him, at 
parting, letters of introduction to ſeveral perſons of qua- 
ity belonging to the Britiſh court. | 

This diſtinguiſhed, our young gentleman took leave 
of all his French acquaintance, and ſpent the evening 
vith ſome of thoſe who had enjoyed the —.— ſhare 
of his mtimacy and confidence; while Jolter ſuperintended 
his domeſtic concerns, and, with infinite joy, beſpoke a 
poſt-chaife and horſes, in order to convey him from a 
place where he lived in continual apprehenſion of ſuf- 
fering by the dangerous diſpoſition of his pupil. Every 
thing being adjuſted according to their plan, they and 
their fellow-travellers next day dined together, and, about 
four in the afternoon, took their . in two chaiſes, 
eſcorted by the valet- de- chambre, Pipes, and the doCtor's 
hacquey, on horſeback, well furniſhed with arms and am- 
munition, in cafe of being attacked by rohbers on the 
It was about eleven o'clock at night when they arrived 
at Senlis, 'which was the place at which they propoſed to 
lodge, and where they were obliged to knock up the people 
of the inn, before they could have their ſupper prepared. 
All the proviſion in the houſe was but barely ſufficient to 
furniſh one indifferent meal : However, the painter con- 
foled himſelf for the quantity with the quality of the 
diſhes, one of which was a fricaſſee of rabbit, a prepa- 
tation which he valued above all the dainties that ever 
ſmoked upon the table of the ſumptuous Heliogabalus. 

He had no ſooner expreſſed himſelf to this effect, than 
our hero, who was almoſt inceſſantly laying traps for di- 
rerſion at his neighbours expence, laid hold on the de- 
caration 3 and, recollecting the ſtory of Scipio and the 
muleteer in Gil Blas, reſolved to perpetrate a joke upon 
the ſtomach of Pallet, which ſeemed particularly well 
Uiſpoſed/ to an hearty ſupper. He accordingly digeſted 
his plan; and, the company being ſeated at table, affected 
to gaze with peculiar eagerneſs at the painter, who had 
helped himſelf to a large portion of * fricaſſee, and be. 
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an to ſwallow. it with infinite. reliſh. Pallet, notwith- 
Gan ing the keenneſs of his appetite, could not help taking 
notice of Pickle's demeanour ; and, making a ſhort pauſe 
in the exerciſe of his | aac © You Katy oth (aid 
be) to fee. me make ſo much diſpatch; but I was ex- 
tremely hungry, and this is one of the beſt fricaſſces 
ever taſted : The French are very expert in theſe diſhes, 
that I muſt allow; and, upon my conſcience, I would 
never defire to eat a he dg Ha rabbit than this that 
lies upon my plate.” 


- Peregrine made no other reply to this encomium, than 


the repetition. of the word © rabbit !” with a note of ad- 
miration, and ſuch a ſignificant ſhake of the head, as eſ- 
feQually alarmed the other, who inſtantly ſuſpended the 
action of his jaws, and, with the morſel half chewed in 
his mouth, ſtared round him with a certain ſolidity of 
apprehenſion, which is eaſier conceived. than deſcribed, 
until his eyes encountered the countenance of Thomas 
Pipes, who. being inſtructed, and poſted, oppoſite to him 
for the occaſion, exhibited an arch grin, that completed 
the painter's diſorder. Afraid of ſwallowing his mouth- 
ful, and aſhamed to diſpoſe of it any other way, he fat 
ſome time in a molt diſtreſſed ſtate a. ſuſpence; and, be- 
ing queſtioned by Mr. Jolter touching his calamity, made 
a violent effort of the muſcles of his gullet, which with 
difficulty performed their office, and then, with great 
confuſion and concern, aſked if Mr. Pickle ſuſpected the 
rabbit's identity. The young gentleman, aſſuming a myſ- 
terious air, pretended ignorance of the matter; obſerving, 
that he was apt to f mp all diſhes of that kind, fince 
he had been informed of the tricks which were com- 
monly played at inns, in France, Italy, and Spain, and 
recounted that paſſage in Gil Blas, which we haye hinted 
at above, ſaying, he did not pretend to be a connoiſſeur 
in animals, iy the legs of the creature which compoſed 
that fricaſſee did not, in his opinion, reſemble thoſe of 
the rabbits he had uſually ſeen. 'This obſervation had an 
evident effect upon the features of the painter, who, with 
certain ſigns of loathing and aſtoniſhment, exclaimed, 
4 Lord Jeſus!” and appealed to Pipes for a 7 o 
the truth, by aſking if he knew any thing of the affal. 
Tom very gravely replied, chat he did ſuppoſe the food 
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was wholeſome enough, for he had ſeen the ſkin and feet 
of a ſpecial ram-cat, new flea'd, hanging upon the door 
of a {mall pantry adjoining to the kitchen. 55 

Before tlie ſentence was uttered, Pallet's belly ſeemed 
to move in contact with his back-bone, his colour changed, 
no part but the whites of his eyes were to be ſeen, he 
dropped his lower jaw, and fixing his hands in his fides, 
reached with ſuch convulſive agonies, as amazed and diſ- 
concerted the whole company; and what augmented his 
diſorder, was the tenacious retention of his ſtomach, 
which abſolutely refuſed to part with its contents, not- 
withſtanding all the energy of his abhorrence, which threw 
him into a cold ſweat, and almoſt into a ſwoon. E 

Pickle, alarmed at his condition, aſſured him it was a 
genuine rabbit, and that he had tutored Pipes to ſay other- 
wiſe for the joke's ſake. But this confeſſion he conſidered 
as a friendly artifice of Pickle's compaſſion, and therefore 
it had little effect upon his conſtitution. By the aſſiſtance, 
however, of a large bumper of brandy, his ſpirits were 
recruited, and his recollection ſo far recovered, that he 
was able to declare, with divers contortions of face, that 
the diſh had a particular rankneſs of taſte, which he had 
imputed partly to the nature of the French coney, and 
partly to the compoſition of their ſauces : Then he in- 
veighed againſt the infamous practices of French publi- 
cans, attributing ſuch impoſition to their oppreſſive go- 
vernment, which kept them ſo neceſſitous, that they were 
tempted to exerciſe all manner of knavery upon their un- 
wary gueſts, 

Jolter, who could not find in his heart to let flip any 
opportunity of ſpeaking in favour of the French, told 
him, * that he was a very great ſtranger to their police, 
elle he would know, that if, upon information to the 
magiſtrate, it ſhould appear, that any traveller, native or 
foreigner, had been impoſed upon or ill- treated by a pub- 
lican, the offender would be immediately obliged to ſhut 
up his houſe ; and, if his behaviour had been notorious, 
he himſelf would be ſent to the gallies, without the leaſt 
hefitation ; And, as for the diſh which has been made the 
occaſion of your preſent” diſorder 1 he), I will take 
upon me to affirm it was prepared of a genuine rabbit, 
which was ſkinned in my preſence; and, in confirmation 
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of what I __, ſuch fricaſſees are not the favou. 


rites of my taſte, I will eat a part of this without ſcruple.” 
80 ſaying, he ſwallowed ſeveral mouthfuls of the que- 
ſtioned coney, and Pallet ſeemed to 2 it again with in- 
clination ; nay, he even reſumed his knife and fork, and, 
being juſt on the point of applying them, was ſeized with 
en). Ln qualm of apprehenſion, that broke out in an ex- 
elamation of © After all, Mr. Jolter, if it ſhould be a real 
ram-cat—Lord have mercy upon me |! here is one of the 
claws.” With theſe words he 2 the tip of a toe, 
of which Pipes had ſnipped off five or ſix from a duck that 
was roaſted, and purpoſely ſcattered them in the fricaſſee ; 
and the governor could not behold this teſtimonial with- 
out ſymptoms of uneaſineſs and remorſe z. ſo that he and 
the painter ſat ſilenced and abaſhed, and made faces at 
each other, while the phyſician, who hated them both, 
| exulted over their affliction, bidding them be of good 
cheer, and proceed with their meal; for he was ready to 
demonſtrate, that the fleſh of a cat was as nouriſhing and 
delicious as veal or mutton, provided they could prove 
that the ſaid cat was not of boar-kind, and had fed 
chiefly on vegetable diet, or even confined its carnivorus 
appetite to rats and mice, which he affirmed to be daintics 
of exquiſite taſte and flavour. He ſaid, it was a vulgar 
miſtake to think that all fleſh-devouring creatures were 
unfit to be eaten; witneſs the conſumption of ſwine and 
ducks, animals that delight in carnage, as well as fiſh, 
which prey upon each other, and feed on bait and car- 
rion ; together with the demand for bear, of which the 
| beſt hams in the world are made. He then obſerved, that 
the Negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, who are healthy and 
_ vigorous people, prefer cats and dogs to all other fare; 
and mentioned from hiſtory ſeveral fieges, during which 
the inhabitants, who were blocked up, lived upon theſe 
animals, and had recourſe even to human fleſh, which, to 
his certain knowledge, was in all reſpeCts preferable to 
pork ; for, in the courſe of his ſtudies, he had, for the 
experiment's ſake, eaten a ſteak cut from the buttock of 
a perſon who had been hanged. 

This diſſertation, far from compoſing, increaſed the 
diſquiet in the ſtomachs of the governor and painter, who, 


hearing the laſt illuſtration, turned their eyes upon tt: 
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orator, at the ſame inſtant, with looks of horror and diſ- 
guſt ; and, the one muttering the term cannibal; and the 
other cing the word abomination, they roſe from 
table in a great hurry, and, running towards another 
apartment, joſtled with ſuch violence in the paſſage, that 
both were overturned by the ſhock, which alſo contri- 
buted to the effect of their nauſea, that mutually defiled 
them as they lay. | i 


CHAPTER XIIX. 


Nor is the phyſician ſacred from his ridicule. They reach Arras, where 
our adventurer engages in play with two French officers, who next 
miriing hb the inibat ws intcrebiag proof of their importante. 


Taz doctor remained ſullen and dejected during the 
whole journey —not but that he attempted to recover his 
importance, by haranguing upon the Roman highways, 
| when Mr. Jolter defired the company to take notice of 
| the fine pavement upon which they travelled from Paris 
| into Flanders; but Pallet, who thought he had now gained 
the aſcendency over the phyſician, exerted himſelf in 
maintaining the ſuperiority he had acquired, 15 ventin 
| various ſarcaſms upon his ſelf-conceit and affectation o 
| learning, and even uttering puns and conundrums upon 
the remarks which the republican retailed. When he 
talked of the Flaminian Way, the painter queſtioned if 
it was a better pavement than the Fleminian way on which 
| they travelled : And the doctor having obſerved, that this 
road was made for the convenience of drawing the French 
artillery into Flanders, which was often the ſeat of war, 


. his competitor in wit replied, with infinite vivacity, 

) There are more great guns than the French King 

] knows of drawn along this cauſeway, doCtor !” 
Encouraged by the ſucceſs of theſe efforts, which tick- 

f led the imagination of Jolter, and drew ſmiles (as he ima- 


gined) of approbation from our hero, he ſported in many 


> other equivoques of the ſame nature; and at dinner told Nt | | 
the phyſician, that he was like the root of the tongue, as 1 
i being curſedly down in the mouth. | 


84 


By this time, ſuch was the animoſity ing between 
thoſe quondam friends, that they never/ converſed toe. 
ther, except with a view of expoſing each other to the 
ridicule or contempt of their fellow-travellers. The doc. 
tor was at great pains to point out the folly and ignorance 
of Pallet in private to Peregrine, who, was often conjured 
in the ſame manner by the painter to take notice of the 
phyſician's want of manners and taſte. Pickle pretended 
to acquieſce in the truth of their mutual ſeverity, which 
indeed was extremely juſt ; and, by malicious inſinuations, 
blew up their contention, with a view of bringing it to 
open hoſtility. But both ſeemed ſo averſe to deeds of 
mortal purpoſe, that for a long time his arts were baffled, 
and he ould not ſpirit them up to any pitch of reſent- 
ment higher than ſcurrilous repartee. | 
Before they reached Arras, the city gates were ſhut, ſo 
that they were obliged to take up their lodging at an in- 
different houſe in the ſuburbs, where they found a couple 
of French officers, who had alſo rode poſt from Paris ſo 
far on their way to Liſle, Theſe gentlemen were about 
the age of thirty, and their y diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuch an air of inſolence, as diſguſted our hero, who ne- 
nevertheleſs accoſted them politely in the yard, and pro- 
poſed that they ſhould ſup together. They thanked him 
for the honour of his invitation, which, however, they 
declined upon pretence of having ordered ſomething for 
themſelves, but promiſed to wait upon him and his com- 
pany immediately after their repaſt, 
This they accordingly performed; and, after having 
drank a few glaſſes of Burgundy, one of them aſked if 
the young gentleman would, for paſtime, take a hand at 
quadrille. Peregrine eaſily divined the meaning of this 
propoſal, which was made with no other view — that 
of fleecing him and his fellow-travellers; for he well 
knew to what ſhifts a ſubaltern in the French ſervice 1s 
reduced, in order to maintain the appearance of a gentle- 
man, and had reaſon to believe»that moſt of them were 
ſharpers from their youth: But, as he depended a good 
deal upon his own penetration and addreſs, he gratiſied 
the ſtranger's deſire; and a party was inſtantly formed of 
the painter, the phyſician, the propoſer, and himſelf, thc 
other officer having profeſled himſelf utterly ignorant of 
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the game; yet, in the courſe of the play, he took his 
ſtation at the back of Pickle's chair, which was o 

to his friend, on pretence of amuſing himſelf with ſeeing 
his manner of conducting the cards. The youth was not 
ſuch a novice but that he perceived the deſign of this pal 
pable piece of behaviour, which notwithſtanding he over- 
looked for the preſent, with a view of flattering their 
hopes in the beginning, that they might be the more ef- 
fectually puniſhed by their diſappointment in the end. 

The game was ſcarce begun, when, by the reflection 
of a glaſs, he diſcerned the officer at , his back — | 
ſigns to his companion, who, by theſe preconcerted ge 
tures, was perfectly informed of the contents of Pere- 
grine's hand, and of conſequence fortunate in the courle 
of the play, 

Thus oy were allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
dexterity, until their money amounted to ſome Louis, 
when our young gentleman, thinking it high time to do 
himſelf juſtice, ſignified in very polite terms to the gen- 
tleman who ſtood behind him, that he could never play 
with eaſe and deliberation when he was overlooked by 
any byſtander, and begged that he would have the good- 
nels to be ſeated, | 

As this was a remonſtrance which the ſtranger could 
not with any, ſhow of breeding reſiſt, he aſked pardon, 
and retired to the chair of the phyſician, who frankly 
told him, that it was not the laſhion of his country for 
one to ſubmit his hand to the peruſal of a ſpectator; 
and when, in conſequence of this rebuff, he wanted to 
quarter himſelf upon the painter, he was refuſed by a 
wave of the hand, and ſhake of the head, with an ex- 
clamation of Pardonnez moi] which was repeated with 
ſuch emphaſis, as diſcompoſed his effrontery, and he 
found himſelf obliged to fit down in a ſtate of mortifica- 
tion, 

The odds being thus removed, fortune proceeded in 
her uſual channel; and though the Frenchman, deprived 
of his ally, endeavoured to practiſe divers ſtrokes of fi- 
nefſe, the reſt of the company obſerved him with ſuch vi- 
gilance and caution, as baffled all his attempts, and in a 
very little time he was compelled to part with his win 
ang: But having engaged in the match with an inten- 
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tion of taking all advantages, whether fair or unfair, that 
his ſuperior {kill ſhould give him over the Engliſhman, 

money was not refunded without a thouſand diſputes, 
in the courſe of which he eſſayed to intimidate his anta- 
goniſt with high words, which were retorted by our hero 
with ſuch intereſt, as convinced him that he had miſtaken 
his man, and perſuaded him to make his retreat in quiet. 
Indeed it was not without cauſe that they repined at the 
bad ſucceſs of their enterpriſe ; becauſe, in all likeli. 
hood, they had nothing to depend for the preſent 
but their own induſtry, and knew not how to defray their 
8 on the . except by ſome acquiſition of this 


Next morning they roſe at day-break, and, ee. to 
anticipate their fellow-lodgers, beſpoke poſt horſes as ſoon 
as they could be admitted into the city; ſo that, when 
our company appeared, their beaſts were ready in the 
yard; and they only waited to diſcuſs the bill, which 
they had ordered to be made out. The landlord of the 
inn prefented his carte with fear and trembling to one of 
thoſe ferocious cavaliers, who no ſooner caſt his eye upon 
the ſum total, then he diſcharged a volley of dreadful 
oaths, and aſked if the king's officers were to be treated 
in that manner ? the poor publican proteſted, with great 
humility, that he had the utmoſt reſpect for his majeſty, 
and every thing that belonged to him; and that, far from 
conſulting his own intereſt; all that he deſired was to be 
barely indemnified for the expence of their lodging. 

This condeſcenſion ſeemed to have no other effect than 
that of encouraging their They ſwore his ex- 
tortion ſhould be explained to the commandant of the 
town, who would, by making him a public example, 
teach other i how to behave towards men of 
honour ; and threatened with ſuch confidence of indigna- 
tion, that the wretched landlord, dreading the conſe- 
quence of their wrath, implored pardon in the moſt ab- 
ject manner, begging, with many ſupplications, that he 


might have the pleaſure of lodging them at his own 
charge. This was a favour which he with great difficulty 
obtained ; they chid him ſeverely for his impoſition, ex- 
horted him to have more regard for his own conſcience, 
as well as for the convenience of his gueſts ; and cau- 
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tioning him in particular touching his behaviour to the 
gentlemen of the army, mounted their horſes, and rode 
off in great ſtate, leaving him very thankful for having ſo 
ſucceſsfully appeaſed the choler of two | officers, who 
wanted either inclination or ability to pay their bill; for 
experience had taught him to be apprehenſive of all ſueh 
travellers, who commonly lay the landlord under contri- 
bution, by way of atonement for the extravagance of his 


demands, even after he has profefſed his willirffneſs to 


% 


* 


— 1 


CHAPTER L. 


Perogrine moralizes their behaviour, which is condemned by the 
doctor, and defended by the governor. They arrive in ſafety at Liſle, 
dine at an ordinary, viſit the citadel, The phyſician quarrels with a 
North Briton, who is put in arreſt. | 


Tzzsz honourable adventurers being gone, Peregrine, 
who was preſent during the tranſaction, informed himſelf 
of the particulars from the mouth of the inn-keeper him- 
ſelf, a: 4 js God and the ſaints to witneſs, that he 
ſhould have been a loſer by their cuſtom, even if the bill 
had been paid; becauſe he was on his guard againſt their 
objections, and had charged every article at an under price: 
But ſuch was the authority of officers in France, that he 
durſt not diſpute the leaſt circumſtance of their will ; for, 
had the cafe come under the cognizance of the magi- 
ſtrate, he muſt in courſe have ſuffered by the maxims 
of their government, which never fail to abet the oppreſ- 
fion of the army; and beſides run the riſk of incurring 
their future reſentment, which would be ſufficient to ruin 
him from top to bottom. | 

Our hero boiled with indignation at this inſtance of in- 


juſtice and arbitrary power; and, turning to his gover- 


nor, aſked if this too was a proof of the happineſs en- 


oyed by the French people. Jolter replied, that every 
4 conſtitution muſt in ſome things de imperfect; 


and owned, than in this kingdom gentlemen were more 


countenanced than the vulgar, becauſe it was to be pre- 
ſumed that their own ſentiments of honour and ſuperior 
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_ qualifications would entitle them to this 'pre-eminenee, 
which had alfo a retroſpective view to the merit of their 
anceſtors, in conſideration of which they were at firſt en. 
nobled : But he affirmed, that the inn-keeper had miſ. 
repreſented the magiſtracy, which in France never failed 
to puniſh flagrant outrages and abuſe, without reſpect of 
ons. 0 
The painter approved of the wiſdom of the French 
government, in bridling the inſolence of the mob, by 
which, he aſſured them, he had often ſuffered in his own 
perſon ; having been often beſpattered by hackney-coach- 
men, joſtled by draymen and porters, and reviled in the 
moſt opprobrious - terms * watermen of London, 
where he had once loſt his bag and a conſiderable quan- 
tity of * us _ been cut rhe —＋ 8 in his 
ſl: rough Ludgate, during the lord mayor's pro- 
£0” 3. Da as . hand, Ba doctor, Vith : t 
warmth, alleged, that thoſe officers ought to ſuffer 
death, or baniſhment at leaſt, for having plundered the 
le in this manner, which was ſo impudent and bare- 
ced, as plainly to prove they were certain of eſcaping 
with impunity, and that they were old offenders in the 
fame degree of delinquency. He faid, that the greateſt 
man in Athens would have Von condemned to perpetual 
exile, and ſeen his eſtate confiſcated for public uſe, had 
he dared in ſuch a licentious manner to violate the rights 
of a fellow-citizen ; and as for the little affronts to which 
a man may be ſubject from the petulence of the multitude, 
he looked upon them as glorious indications of liberty, 
which ought not to be repreſſed, and would at any time 
rejoice to find himſelf overthrown in a kennel by the in- 
ſolence of a ſon of freedom, even though the fall ſhould 
coſt him a limb; adding, by way of illuſtration, that the 
greateſt pleaſure he ever enjoyed was in ſeeing a duſtman 
wilfully overturn a gentleman's coach, in which two ladies 
were bruiſed, even to the danger of their lives. Pallet, 
ſhocked at the extravagance of this declaration, “ If that 
be the caſe — he), | with you may ſee every bone in 
your body broke by the firſt carman you meet in the 
ſtreets of London.” | : 
This argument being diſcuſſed, and the reckoning diſ- 
charged without any deduCtion, although the landlord, in 
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ſtating the articles, had an eye to the loſs he had ſuſtain- 


ed by his own countrymen, they departed from Arras, 
__— in ſafety at Liſle, about two o'clock in the 
: A | 


They had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of their lodgings, in 
2 large hotel in the Grande Place, when the inn-keeper 
gave them to underſtand, that he kept an ordinary below, 
which was frequented by ſeveral Engliſh gentleman who 
relidered in town, and that dinner was then upon the 
table. Peregrine, who ſeized all opportunities of ob- 
ſerving new characters, - perſuaded his company to dine 
in public; and they were — conducted to the 
place, where they found a mixture of Scotch and Dutch 
officers, who come from Holland to learn their ex- 
erciſes at the academy, and ſome gentlemen in the French 
ſervice, WhO were upon garriſon. duty in the citadel. 
Among theſe laſt was a perſon about the age of fifty, of 
aremarkably-genteel air and polite addreſs, dignified with 
a Malteſe eroſs, and diſtinguiſhed by the particular vene- 
ration of all thoſe who knew him. When he underſtood 
that Pickle and his friends were travellers, he accoſted 
the youth in Engliſh, which he ſpoke tolerably well ; 
and, as they were ſtrangers, offered to attend them in 
the afternoon to all the places worth ſeeing in Liſle. Our 
hero thanked him for his exceſs of politeneſs, which (he 
laid) was peculiar to the French nation; and, {truck 
with his engaging appearance, induſtriouſly courted his 
converſation, in the courſe of which he learnt, that this 
chevalier was a man of good ſenſe and great experience, 
that he was perfectly well acquainted with the greateſt 

part of Europe, had lived ſome years in England, and 
was — ſtranger to the conſtitution and genius of that 

Having dined, and drank to the healths of the Engliſh 
and French kings, two fiacres were called, in one of 
which the knight, with one of his companions, the go- 
vernor, and Peregrine ſeated themſelves, the other being 
occupied by the phyſician, Pallet, and two Scottiſh offi= 
cers, who propoſed to accompany them in their circuit. 
The firſt place they viſited was the citadel, round the 
ramparts of which they walked, under the conduct of the 
knight, who explained with great accuracy the intention 


of every particular fortification belonging to that ſeem. 
ingly impregnable fortreſs ; and, when they had ſatisfied 
their eurioſity, took coach again, in order to view the ar- 
ſenal, which ſtands in another quarter of the town; but, 
juſt as Pickle's carriage had eroſſed the promenade, he 

his own name bawled aloud _ inter; and, 
ordering the fiacre to ſtop, ſaw Pallet with one half of 
his body thruſt out at the window of the other coach, 
crying with a terrified look, Mr. Pickle, Mr. Pickle, for 
- the love of God ! halt, and prevent bloodſhed, elſe here 
will be carnage and cutting of throats.” Peregrine, ſur. 
priſed at this exclamation, immediately alighted, and, ad- 
vancing to the other vehicle, found one of their military 
companions ſtanding upon the ground, at the further ſide 
of the coach, with his ſword drawn, and fury in his coun- 
tenance; and the phyſician, with a quivering lip and hag- 
gard aſpect, ſtruggling with the other, ho had interpoſ- 

d in the quarrel, and detained him in his place. 

Our young —— upon inquiry, found that this 
animoſity had ſprung from a diſpute that happened upon 
the ramparts, touching the ſtrength of the fortification, 
which the doctor, according to cuſtom, undervalued, be- 
cauſe it was a modern work ; ſaying, that, by the help of 
the mulitary engines uſed among the ancients, and a few 
thouſands of pioneers, he would engage to take it in leſs 
cha ten days after he. ſhould fit down before it. The 
North Briton, who was as t a pedant as the phyſi- 
cian, having ſtudied fortification, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Cæſar's Commentaries and Polybius, with the ob- 
ſervations of Folard, affirmed, that all the methods of be- 
fieging practiſed by the ancients would be utterly ineffec- 
tual againſt ſuch a plan as that of the citadel of Liſle; 
and began to compare the vineæ, aggeres, arietes, ſcorpiones, 
and catapulte, of the Romans, with the trenches, mines, 
batteries, and mortars, uſed in the preſent art of war. 
The republican, finding himſelf attacked upon what he 
thought his ſtrong fide, ſummoned all his learning to his 
aid; and, deſcribing the famous ſiege of Platæa, happen- 
ed to miſquote a paſſage of Thucydides, in which he was 
corrected by the other, who, having been educated for 
the church, was alſo a connoiſſeur in the Greek language. 
The doctor, incenſed at being detected in ſuch a blunder, 
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in preſence of Pallet, who (he knew) would promulgate 
rh ts told the officer, Hach great arrogance, — his 
objection was frivolous, and that he muſt not pretend to 
ipute on · theſe matters with one who had conſidered 
them with the utmoſt accuracy and care. His antago- 
niſt, piqued at this ſupercilious inſinuation, replied with 
great heat, that, for aught he knew, the doctor might be 
a very expert apothecary, but that, in the art of war, and 
knowledge" in the Greek tongue, he was no other than an 
ignorant pretender. This aſſeveration produced an an- 
ſwer full of virulence, including a national reflection up- 
on the ſoldier's country; and the contention roſe to mu- 
tual abuſe, when it was ſupprefſed by the admonitions of 
the other two, who begged they would not expoſe them- 
ſelves in a ſtrange place, but behave themſelves like fel- 
low-ſubjets and friends. They accordingly ceaſed revil- 
ing — other, and the affair was ſeemingly forgot; but 
after they had reſumed their places in the coach, the 
painter unfortunately aſked the meaning of the word Tor- 
toiſe, which he had heard them mention among the Ro- 
man implements of war. This queſtion was anſwered by 
the phyſician, who deſcribed the nature of this expedient 
ſo little to the ſatisfaction of the officer, that he contra- 
dicted him flatly, in the midſt of his explanation; a cir- 
cumſtance which provoked the republican to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, in the temerity of his paſſion, he uttered the 
epithet impertinent {coundrel ; which was no ſooner pro- 
nounced than the Caledonian made manual application to 
his noſe, and, leaping out of the coach, ſtood waiting for 
him on the plain; while he (the phyſician) made feeble 
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dier; and Pallet, dreading the conſequence in which he 
himſelf might be involved, bellowed aloud for prevention. 

Our hero endeavoured to quiet the commotion, by re- 
preſenting to the Scot, that he had already taken ſatisfac- 
tion for the injury he had received, and telling the doctor 
that he had deſerved the chaſtiſement which was inflicted 
upon him : But the officer (encouraged This by the 
confuſion of his antagoni&) inſiſted upon his aſki r= 
don for what he had ſaid ; and the doctor, believing him- 
ſelf under the protection of his friend Pickle, far from 
agreeing to ſuch conceſſion, breathed nothing but defi- 


efforts to join him, being eaſily retained by the other ſol- 
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Tur reſt of the company proceeded to the arſenal, which 
having viewed, together with ſome remarkable churches, 
hey, in their return, went to the comedy, and ſaw the 

id of Corneille tolerably well ented. In conſe- 
quence of this entertainment, the diſcourſe at ſupper turn- 
ed upon dramatic performances; and all the objections of 

Monſ. de Scudery to the piece they had ſeen acted, toge- 
ther with the deciſion of the French academy, were can- 
vaſſed and diſcuſſed. The knight was a man of letters 
and taſte, and particularly well acquainted with the ſtate 
of the Engliſh ſtage; ſo that, when the painter boldly 
pronounced ſentence againſt the French manner of act- 
ing, on the ſtrength of having frequented a Covent Gar- 
den club of critics, and been often admitted, by virtue of 
an order, into the pit z a compariſon immediately enſued, 
not between the authors, but the actors of both nations, 
to whom the chevalier and Peregrine were no ſtrangers. 
Our hero, like a good Engliſhman, made no- fcruple of 
giving the preference to the performers of his own coun- 
try, who, he alleged, obeyed the genuine impulſes of na- 
ture, in exhibiting the paſſions of the human mind; and 
entered ſo warmly into the ſpirit of their ſeveral. parts, 
that they often fancied themſelves the very heroes they 
repreſented ; whereas, the action of the Pariſian players, 
even in their moſt intereſting characters, was generally 
ſuch an extravagance in voice and geſture, as is no where 


to be obſerved but on the ſtage. To illuſtrate this aſſer · 
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tion, he availed himſelf of his talent, and mimicked the 
manner and voice of all the principal performers, male 
and female, belonging to the French comedy, to the ad- 
miration of the chevaller, who, having complimented him 
upon this ſurpriſing modulation, begged leave to diſſent 
in ſome particulars from the opinion he had avowed. 
„That you have good actors in England (ſaid he), it 
would be unjuſt and abſurd in me to deny; your theatre 
is adorned by one woman, whoſe ſenſibility and ſweetneſs 
of voice is ſuch as I have never obſerved on any other 
ſtage 3 ſhe has, beſides, an elegance of perſon and expreſ- 
fon of features, that wonderfully adapt her for the moſt 
Aa ons Tran of your beſt plays; and I muſt free- 
ly own that I have been as highly delighted and as deep- 
ly affected by a Monimia and Belvidera at London, as 
ever I was by a Cornelia and Cleopatra at Paris. Your 
favourite actor is a ſurpriſing genius. Lou can, more- 
over, boaſt of ſeveral comic actors, who are ect 
maſters of buffoonery and grimace; though, to be free 
with you, I think, in theſe qualiſications, you are excelled 
by the players of Amſterdam. Yet one of your gratioſos 
| cannot admire, in all the characters he aſſumes. His 
utterance is a continual ſing-ſong, like the chanting of 
reſpers, and his action reſembles that of heaving ballaſt 
into the hold of a ſhip. In his outward deportment, he 
ſeems to have confounded the ideas of dignity and inſo- 
lence of mien; acts the crafty, cool, deſigning Crook- 
back, as a loud, ſhallow, bluſtering Hector; in the cha- 
nacter of the mild patriot, Brutus, he loſes all temper and 
decorum; nay, ſo ridiculous is the behaviour of him and 
Caſhus at their interview, that, ſetting foot to foot, and 
grinning at each other, with the aſpect of two coblers en- 
raged, they thruſt their left ſides together with repeated 
ſhocks, that the hilts of their ſwords may claſh for the 
entertainment of the audience, as if they were a couple 
of Merry Andrews, endeavouring to raiſe the laugh of the 
vulgar, on ſome ſcaffold at Bartholomew Fair. The de- 
{pair of a great man, who falls a ſacrifice to the infernal 
practices of a-ſubtle traitor, that enjoyed his confidence, 
this Engliſh ZEſopus repreſents, by beating his own fore- 
head, and bellowing like a bull; and indeed, in almoſt all 
ts N — ſcenes, performs Rug ſhakings 
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of the head, and other antic geſticulations, that, when! 
firſt ſaw. him act, I imagined poor man laboured un- 
der that paralytical diſorder, which is known by the name 
of St. Vitus's dance. In ſhort, he ſeems to be a ſtranger 
to the more refined ſenſations of the ſoul, conſequently 
his expreſhon is of the vulgar kind, and he — often 
ſink under the idea of the poet; ſo that he has recourſe 
to ſuch violence of affected agitation, as impoſes upon the 
undiſcerning ſpectator, but, to the eye of taſte, evinces 
him a mere player of that claſs whom your admired Shak- 
ſpeare juſtly 8 to nature's er tearing a 
paſſion to rags. Let this man, in ſpite of all theſe — 
dities, is an admirable Falſtaff, exhibits the character of 
the Eighth Henry to the life, is reaſonably applauded in 
the Plain Dealer, excels in the part of Sir John Brute, 
and would be equal to many humourous ſituations in low 
comedy, which his pride will not allow him to undertake. 
I ſhould not have — ſo ſevere upon this actor, had I 
not ſeen him extolled by his partizans with the moſt ri- 
diculous and fulſome manifeſtations of praiſe, even in 
thoſe very circumſtances wherein (as I have obſerved) he 
chiefly failed.” 8 
Pickle, not a little piqued to hear the qualifications of 
ſuch a celebrated actor in England treated with ſuch free- 
dom and diſreſpect, anſwered with ſome aſperity, that 
the chevalier was a true critic, more induſtrious in ob- 
ſerving the blemiſhes, than in acknowledging the excel- 
lence of thoſe who fell under his examination. 
It was not to be ſuppoſed that one actor could ſhine 
equally in all characters; and though his obſervations 
were undoubtedly very judicious, he himſelf could not 
help wondering that ſome of them had always eſcaped 
his notice, though he had been an aſſiduous frequenter of 
the playhouſe. * The player in queſtion (ſaid he) has, in 
your own opinion, conſiderable ſhare of merit in the cha- 
racters of comic life; and as to the manners of the great 
perſonages in tragedy, and the operation of the grand pal- 
ſions of the ſoul, I apprehend they may be variouſly re- 
preſented, according to the yarious complexion and cul- 
tivation of different men. A Spaniard, for example, 
though impelled by the ſame paſſion, will expreſs it very 
differently from a Frenchman ; and what is looked upon 
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1; graceful vivacity and addreſs by the one, would be con- 
ſidered as impertinence and foppery by the other: Nay, 
ſo oppoſite is your common deportment from that of ſome 
other nations, that one of your own countrymen, in the 
relation of his travels, obſerves, that the Perſians, even of 


this age, when they ſee = man perform unneceſſary 


geſtures, ſay he is either a fool or a Frenchman. The 
ſtandard of demeanour being thus unſettled, a Turk, a 
Moor, an Indian, or inhabitant of any country, whoſe 
cuſtoms and dreſs are widely different from ours, may, 
in his ſentiments, poſſeſs all the dignity of the human 
heart, and be inſpired by the nobleſt paſhon that animates 
the ſoul, and yet excite the laughter rather than the re- 
ſpect of an European ſpectator. 

« When I firit beheld your famous Pariſian ſtage-he- 
roine in one of her principal parts, her attitudes ſeemed 
ſo violent, and ſhe toſſed her arms around with fuch ex- 
travagance, that ſhe put me in mind of a wind-mill under 
the agitation of a hard gale z while her voice and features 
exhibited the lively repreſentation of an Engliſh ſcold. 
The action of your favourite male performer was, in my 
opinion, equally unnatural ; he appeared with the affect- 
ed airs of a dancing-maſter ; at the moſt pathetic junc- 
tures of his fate, he lifted up his hands above his head, 
like a tumbler going to vault, and ſpoke as if his throat 
lad been obſtructed by an hair-bruſh ; yet, when I com- 
pared their manners with thoſe of the people before whom 
they . and made allowance fie that exaggeration 
which obtains on all theatres, I was inſenſibly reconciled 
to their method of performance, and I could diſtinguiſh 
abundance of merit beneath that oddity of appearance.” 

The chevalier, perceiving Peregrine a little irritated at 
what he had ſaid, aſked pardon for the liberty he had ta- 
ken in cenſuring the Engliſh players, aſſuring him that he 
had an infinite veneration for the Britiſh learning, genius, 
and taſte, which were ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed in the world 
of letters; and that, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of his 
criticiſm, he thought the theatre of London much better 
ſupplied with actors than that of Paris. The young gen- 
tleman thanked him for his polite condeſcenſion, at which 
Pallet exulted, ſaying, with a ſhake of the head, © I be- 
lizve ſo too, Monſieur ;” and the phyſician, impatient of 

T2 


the diſpute in which he had bore no ſhare, obſerved, with 
a ſupercilious air, that the modern ſtage was altogether 
beneath the notice of one who had an idea of ancient 
magnificence and execution ; that plays ought to be ex. 
hibited at the expence of the ſtate, as thoſe of Sophocles 
were by the Athenians; and that proper judges ſhould 
be appointed for receiving or rejecting all 9 orm- 
ances as are offered to the public. 

He then deſcribed the theatre at Rome, which contain. 
ed eighty thouſand ſpeQators, gave them a learned diſqui- 
ſition into the nature of the perſona, or maſk, worn by the 
Roman actors, which (he ſaid) was a machine that cover- 
ed the whole head, furniſhed on the inſide with a brazen 
concavity, that, by reverberating the ſound, as it iſſued 
from the mouth, raiſed the voice, ſo as to render it au- 
dible to ſuch an extended audience. He explained the 
difference between the ſaltator and declamator, one of 
whom acted, while the other rehearſed the part; and 
from thence took occaſion to mention the perfeCtions of 
their pantomimes, who were ſo amazingly diſtinct in the 
exerciſe of their art, that a certain prince of Pontus, be- 
ing at the court of Nero, and ſeeing one of them repre- 
ſent a ſtory, begged him of the emperor, in order to em- 
— him as an interpreter among barbarous nations, whoſe 

guage he did not underſtand. Nay, divers cynic phi- 
loſophers, who had condemned this entertainment unſeen, 
when they chanced to be eye witneſſes of their admirable 
dexterity, expreſſed their ſorrow for having ſo long debar- 
red themſelves of ſuch rational enjoyment. 

He diſſented, however, from the opinion of Peregrine, 
who, as a proof of their excellence, had advanced, that 
ſome of the Engliſh actors fancied themſelves the very 
thing they repreſented, and recounted- a ſtory from Lu- 
cian, of a certain celebrated pantomime, who, in acting 
the part of Ajax in his phrenzy, was tranſported into a 
real fit of delirium, during ,which he tore to pieces the 
clothes of that actor who ſtalked before him, beating the 
ſage with iron ſhoes, in order to increaſe the noiſe, ſnatch- 
ed an inſtrument from one of the muſicians, and broke it 
over the head of him who repreſented Ulyſſes; and, run- 
ning to the conſular bench, miſtook a couple of ſenators 
for the ſheep which were to be ſlain. The audience ap- 
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plauded him to the ſkies ; but ſo conſcious was the mimic | 
of. his own extravagance, when he recovered the uſe of his 
reaſon, that he actually fell ſick with mortification; and, 
being afterwards defired to re- act the piece, flatly refuſed 
to appear in any ſuch character, ſaying, that the ſhorteſt 
follies were the beſt; and that it was ſufficient for him to 
have been a madman once in his life. 


3 ————— — REDD - 


CHAPTER LIL. 
An adventure happens to Pipes, in conſequence of which he is diſmiſſed 


from Peregrine's ſervice. The whole company ſet out for Ghent in 
the — — Our hero is dere by a lady in that carriage; in- 
tcreſts her ſpiritual director in his behalf. | 


Tus doctor, being fairly engaged on the ſubject of the 
ancients, would have proceeded the Lord knows how far, 
without heſitation, had not he been interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Jolter, who, in great confuſion, told them, 
that Pipes, having affronted a ſoldier, was then ſurround- 
ed in the ſtreet, and would certainly be put to death, if 
ſome perſon of authority did not immediately interpoſe 
in his behalf. ; 19 
Peregrine no ſooner learned the danger of his truſty 
ſquire, than, ſnatching up his ſword, he ran down ſtairs, 
and was followed by the chevalier, entreating him to leave 
the affair to his management. Within ten yards of the 
door they found Tom with his back to a wall, defendin 
himſelf manfully with a mopſtick againſt the aſſault 
three or four ſoldiers," who, at ſight of the Malteſe croſs, 
deſiſted from the attack, and were taken into cuſtody by 
order of the knight. One of the aggreſſors, being an 
Iriſhman, begged to be heard with great importunity, be- 
fore he ſhould be ſent to the guard; and, by the media- 
tion of Pickle, was accordingly brought into the hotel, 
with his companions, all three bearing upon their heads 
and faces evident marks of their — 5 proweſs and 
dexterity. The ſpokeſman being confronted with Pipes, 
informed the company, that, having by accident met with 
Mr. Pipes, whom he conſidered as his countryman, though 
fortune had diſpoſed of them in 5 ſervices, he in- 
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vited him to drink a glaſs of wine, and accordinply car- 
ried him to a cabaret, where he introduced him to 
his comrades 3 but, in the courſe of the converſation, 
which turned upon the power and greatneſs of the king: 
of France and England, Mr. Pipes had been pleaſed 
to treat his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty with great diſte- 
ſpect; and when he (the entertainer) expoſtulated with 
him in a friendly manner about his impolite behaviour, 
obſerving, that he being in the French ſervice, would be 
under the neceſſity of reſenting his abuſe, if he did not 
put a ſtop to it before the other gentlemen of the cloth 
ſhould comprehend his meaning, he had ſet them all three 
at defiance, diſhonoured him in particular with the op- 
probrious epithet of rebel to his native king and country, 
and even drank (in broken French) to the perdition of 
Lewis and all his adherents ! that, compelled by this out- 
rageous conduct, he, as the perſon who had recommended 
him to their ſociety, had, in vindication of his own cha- 
racer, demanded ſatisfaction of the delinquent, who, on 
RO of fetching a ſword, had gone 'to his lodging, 
whence he all of a ſudden fallied upon them with 
the mopſtick, which he employed in the annoyance of 
them all without diſtinction, fo that they were obliged 
to draw in their own defence. : | 
Pipes, being queſtioned by his maſter: with regard to 
the truth of this account, owned that every circumſtance 
was juſtly repreſented ; ſaying, he did not value their 
cheeſe-toaſters a pinch of oakum ; and that, if the gentle- 
man had not ſhot in betwixt them, he would have trim- 
med them to ſuch a tune, that they ſhould not have had 
a whole yard to ſquare. Peregrine reprimanded him 
ſharply for his unmannerly behaviour, and inſiſted upon 
his aſking pardon of thoſe he had injured upon the ſpot. 
But no conſideration was efficacious enough to produce 
ſuch conceſſion ; to this command he was deaf and 
dumb, and the repeated threats of his maſter had no more 
effect than if they had been addreſſed to a marble ſtatue. 
At length our hero, incenſed at his obſtinacy, ſtarted up, 
and would have chaſtiſed him with manual tion, 
had not he been prevented by the chevalier, who found 
means to moderate his indignation ſo far, that he content- 


ed himſelf with diſmiſſing the offender from his ſervice; 
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and after having obtained the diſcharge of the priſoners, 
gave them a Louis to drink, by way of recompence for 
the diſgrace and damage they had ſuſtained. 

The knight, perceiving our young gentleman very 
much ruffled at this accident, and reflecting upon the 
extraordinary deportment and appearance of his valet, 
whoſe hair had by this time adopted a grizzled hue, ima- 
gined he was ſome favourite domeſtic, who had grown 
gray in the ſervice of his maſter's family, and that of 
conſequence he was uneaſy at the facrifice he had made. 
Swayed by this conjecture, he earneſtly ſolicited in his 
behalf; but all he could obtain was a promiſe of re- ad- 
mitting him into favour on the terms already propoſed, 
or at leaſt on condition that he ſhould make his acknow- 
ledgment to the chevalier, for his want of reverence and 
reſpect for the French monarch. c 

Upon this condeſcenſion, the culprit was called up 
ſtairs, and made acquainted with the mitigation of his 
fate; upon which he ſaid, he would down on his marrow- 
bones to his own maſter, but would be damn'd before he 
would aſk pardon of &er a Frenchman in Chriſtendom. 
Pickle, exaſperated at this blunt declaration, ordered him 
out of his preſence, and charged him never to appear be- 
fore his face again; while the officer in vain employed 
all his influence and addreſs to appeaſe his reſentment, 
and about midnight took his leave with marks of morti- 
fication at his want of ſucceſs. | 

Next day the company _ to travel through Flan- 
ders in the diligence, by the advice of Peregrine, who 
was not without hope of. meeting with ſome adventure 
or amuſement in that carriage; and Jolter took care to 
ſecure places for them all: It being reſolved*that the va- 
let de chambre and the doctor's man ſhould attend the 
vehicle on horſeback z and as for the forlorn Pipes, he 
was left to reap the fruits of his own ſtubborn diſpoſition, 
notwithſtanding the united efforts of the whole trium- 
virate, who endeavoured to procure his pardon. 

Every previous meaſure being thus taken, they ſet out 
from Liſle about fix in the morning, and found themſelves 
in the company of a female adventurer, a very handſome 
young lady, a Capuchin, and a Rotterdam Jew. Our 
young gentleman, being the firſt of * ſociety that en- 
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tered, ſurveyed the ſtrangers with an attentive eye, and 
ſeated himſelf immediately behind the beautiful  unkown, 
who at once attracted his attention. Pallet ſeeing ano- 
ther lady unengaged, in imitation of his friend, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of her neighbourhood; the phyſician paired with 
| es and Jolter ſat down by the cw. 

e machine had not proceeded many furlongs, when 
Pickle, accoſting the fair incognita, congratulated himſelf 
u his happineſs in being the fellow- traveller of ſo 

arming a lady. She, without the leaſt reſerve or af- 
fectation, thanked him for his compliment, and rephed 
with a ſprightly air, that now they were embarked in one 
common bottom, they muſt club their endeayours to make 
one another as happy as the nature of their ſituation 
would permit them to be. Encouraged by this frank in- 
timation, and, captivated by her fine black eyes and eaſy 
behaviour, he attached himtelf to her from that moment; 
and, in a little time, the converſation became ſo particu- 
lar, that the Capuchin thought proper to interfere in the 
diſcourſe, in ſuch a manner as gave the youth to under - 
ſtand that he was there on purpoſe to ſuperintend her 
conduct. He was doubly rejoiced at this diſcovery, in 
conſequence of which he hoped to profit in his addreſſes, 
not only by the young lady's reſtraint, that never fails to 
operate in If of the lover, but alſo by the corrupti- 
\bility of her guardian, whom he did not doubt of ren- 
dering propitious to his cauſe. Fluſhed with theſe ex- 
pectations, he behaved with uncommon complacency to 
the father, who was charmed with the affability of his 
carriage, and on the faith of his generoſity, abated of his 
vigilance ſo much, that our hero carried on his ſuit with- 
out further moleſtation ; while the painter, in ſigns and 
loud burſts of laughter, converſed with his Dulcinia, who 
was perfectly well verſed in theſe ſimple expreſſions of 
ſatisfaction, and had already found means to make a dan- 
gerous invaſion upon his heart. | | 

Nor were the governor and phyſician unemployed, while 
their friends intereſted themſelves in this agreeable manner. 
Jolter no ſooner perceived the Hollander was a Jew, thai 
he entered into an inveſtigation of the Hebrew tongue, in 
which he was a connoiſſeur z and the doctor, at the tame 
time attacked the mendicant on the ridiculous maxims of 
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his order, together with the impoſitions of prieſt-craft in 
general, which (he obſerved) prevail ſo much among thoſe 
who profeſs the Roman Catholic religion. | 
Thus coupled, each committee enjoyed their own con- 
verſation apart, without any danger of encroachment z and 
all were ſo intent upon their ſeveral topics, that they ſcarce 
allowed themſelves a ſmall interval in viewing the deſo- 
lation of Menin, as they paſſed through that ruined fron- 
tier. About twelve o'clock they arrived at Courtray, 
where the horſes are always changed, and the company 
halt an hour for refreſhment. Here Peregrine handed 
his charmer into an apartment, where ſhe was joined by 
the other lady; and, on pretence of ſeeing ſome of the 
churches in town, put himſelf under the direction of the 
Capuchin, from whom he learned that the young lady 
was wife to a French gentleman, to whom ſhe had been 
married about a year, and that ſhe was now on her jour- 
ney to viſit her mother, who lived in Bruſſels, and who 
at that ti me laboured under a lingering diſtemper, which, 
in all probability, would ſoon put a period to her life. 
He then launched out in praiſe of. her daughter's virtue 
and conjugal affection; and laſtly told him, that he was 
her father confeſſor, and pitched upon to be r conduc- 
tor through Flanders, by her huſband, who, as well as 
his wife, placed the utmoſt confidence in his prudence 
and integrity. | 
Pickle ealily comprehended the meaning of this. inſi- 
nuation, arid took the hint accordingly. He- tickled the 
prieſt's vanity, with extraordinary encomiums upon the 
diſintereſted principles of his order, which were detached 
from all worldly. purſuits, and altogether devoted to the 
cternal falvation of mankind. He applauded their pa- 
tience, humility, and learning, and laviſhed a world of 
praiſe upon their talent in preaching, which (he. ſaid) 
had more than once operated ſo powerfully upon him, 
that, had he not been reſtrained by certain (conſiderations 
which he could not poſſibly wave, he. ſhould have em- 
braced their tenets, and begged admiſſion into theit fra- 
ternity : But, as the circumſtances. of his fate would not 
permit him to take ſuch a ſalutary meaſure for the pre- 
lent, he entreated the good father to accept a ſmall token 
pf his love and — for the benefit of that convent 
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e belonged.” 80 ſayings he palied out a purſe 
of ten guineas, which the Capuchin obſerving, — 
his head another way, and, lifting up his arm, diſplayed 
a pocket almoſt as high as his collar bone, in which he 


** the 3 | | 
This proof of affection for the order produced a ſud- 
den and ſurpriſing effect upon the friar. In the tranſport 
of his zeal he wrung this ſemi-convert's hand, ſhowered 
a thouſand benedictions upon his head, and exhorted him, 
with the tears flowing from his eyes, to perfect the great 
work which the finger of God had begun in his heart; 
and, as an inſtance of his concern for the welfare of his 
—— ſoul, che holy brother promiſed to recommend 
him ſtrenuouſly to the pious admonitions of the young 
woman under his care, who was a perfect faint upon 
earth, and endowed with the peculiar gift of mollifying 
= hearts of obdurate ſinners. O father! (cried the 
ypocriti ical jector, who by this time perceived that 
his money bike nd thrown — if I could be favoured 
but for one half hour with the private inſtruction of that 
inſpired devotee, my mind preſages, that I ſhould be a 
 Rtrayed ſheep brought back into the fold, and that I ſhould 
find eaſy entrance at the gates of heaven! There is ſome- 
thing ſupernatural in her aſpect; I gaze upon her with 
the moſt pious fervour, and my whole ſoul is agitated 
with tumults of hope and deſpair ]“ Having pronounced 
this rhapſody with tranſport half natural and half affected, 
the prieſt aſſured him, that theſe were operations of the 
ſpirit, which muſt not be repreſſed; and comforted him 
with the hope of enjoying the bleſſed interview which he 
defired, proteſting, that, as far as his influence-extended, 
his wiſh ſhould be that very evening indulged. 'The gra- 
cious pupil thanked him for his benevolent concern, which 
be ſwore ſhould not be ſquandered upon an ungrateful 
object; and the reſt of the company interrupting the 
converſation, they returned in a body to the inn, where 
they dined all together, and the ladies were perſuaded to 
be our hero's gueſts. 

As the ſubjects on which they had been engaged be- 
fore dinner were not exhauſted, each brace reſumed their 
former theme when they were replaced in the diligence. 
The painter's miſtreſs finiſhed. her conqueſt, by exerting 
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her ſcill in the art of ogling, accompanied by frequent 
dewitching fighs, and ſome tender French ſongs, that ſhe 
ſung with ſuch pathetic expreſſion, as quite melted the 
reſolution of Pallet, and utterly ſubdued his affection: 
And he, to convince her of the importance of her vic- 
tory, gave a ſpecimen of his own talents, by entertaining 
her with that celebrated Engliſh dittay, the burden of 
which begins with, The pigs they lie with their arſes bare. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


He makes ſome progreſs in her affeRions; is interrupted by a diſpute 
between Jolter and the Jew ; appeaſes the wrath of the Capuchin, 
who procures for him an interview with his fair enflaver, in which he 
finds himſelf deceived. 


Praronixx, meanwhile, employed all his inſinuation and 
addreſs in practiſing upon the heart of 3 
fair charge. He had long ago declared his paſſion, not 
in the ſuperficial manner of a French gallant, but with 
all the ardour of an enthuſiaſt. He had languiſhed, vow- 
ed, flattered, kiſſed her hand by ſtealth, and had no rea- 
ſon to complain of his reception. Though, by a man of 
a leſs ſanguine diſpoſition, her particular complaiſance 
would have been deemed equivocal, and perhaps nothing 
more than the effect of French breeding and conſtitution- 
al vivacity, he gave his own qualifications credit for the 
whole, and with theſe ſentiments carried on the attack 
with ſuch unabating vigour, that ſhe was actually pre- 
vailed upon to accept a ring, which he preſented as a to- 
ken of his eſteem z and every thing proceeded in a moſt 
proſper6us train, when they were diſturbed by the gover- 
nor and Ifraelite, who in the heat of diſputation raiſed 
their voices, and poured forth ſuch effuſions of gutturals, 
25 ſet our lover's teeth on edge. As they ſpoke in a lan- 
guage unknown to every one in the carriage but them- 
ſelves, and looked at each other with mutual animoſity 
and rancour, Peregrine deſired to know the cauſe of their 
contention, Upon which Jolter exclaimed in a furious 
tone, “This learned Levite, forſooth, has the impudence 
to tell me that I don't underſtand Hebrew ; and afhrms, 
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that the word Benoni ſigniſies child of joy: whereas I can 
prove, and indeed have already ſaid enough to convince 
any reaſonable man, that in the Septuagint it is rightly 
tranſlated into /n of my /orrow.” Having thus explained 
himſelf to his pupil, he turned to the prieſt, with inten- 
tion to to his determination; but the Jew pulled 
him by the ſleeve with great eagerneſs, ſaying, * For the 
love of God be quiet, the Capuchin will diſcover who 
we are!” Jolter, offended at this conjunction, echoed 
«© Who we are!” with great emphaſis; and repeating 1: 
foma-natamus, aſked ironically to which of the tribes the 
Jew thought he belonged ? The Levite, affronted at his 
comparing him to a ball of horfe-dung, replied, with a 
moſt ſignificant grin, . 'To the tribe of Iflachar.” IIis 
antagoniſt, taking the advantage of his unwillingneſs to 
be known by the friar, and prompted by revenge for the 
freedom he had uſed, anſwered in the French language, 
that the judgment of God was ſtill manifeſt upon their 
whole race, not only in their being in the ſtate of exiles 
from their native land, but alſo in the ſpite of their heart; 
and pravity of their diſpoſitions, which demonſtrate them 
to be the genuine offspring of thoſe who crucified the 
Saviour of the world. 

His expectation was, however, defeated z the prieſt 
himſelf was too deeply engaged to atterid to the debates 
of other people. The phyſician, in the pride and inſolence 
of his learning, had undertaken to diſplay the abſurdity 
of the Chriſtian faith; having already (as he wag) 
confuted the Capuchin, touching the points of belief in 
which the Roman Catholics differ from the reſt of the 
world. But not contented with the imagined victory he 
had gained, he began to ſtrike at the fundamentals of re- 
ligion; and the father, with incredible forbearance, ſut- 
fered him to make very free with the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity : But, when he levelled the ſhafts of his ridicule at 
the immaculate conception of the Blefſed Virgin, the 
good man's patzence forſook him, his eyes ſeemed to kin- 
dle with indignation, he trembled in every joint, and ut- 
tered with a loud voice, * You are an abominable—1 
will not call thee heretic, for thou art worſe (if poſſible) 
than a Jew; you deſerve to be encloſed in a furnace feven 


times heated, and I have a good mind to lodge an infor- 
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mation againſt you with the governor of Ghent, chat yc 
may be — and puniſhed as an impious blaſ- 
hemer,” 5 * | 
. This menace operated like a charm upon all preſent. 
The doctor was confounded, the governor diſmayed, the 
Levite's teeth chattered, the painter was aſtoniſhed at the 
general confuſion, the cauſe of which he could not com- 
prchend; and Pickle himſelf, not a little alarmed, was 
obliged to uſe all his intereſt and aſſiduity in appeaſing 
this ſon of the church, who at length, in conſideration 
of the friendſhip he profeſſed for the young gentleman, 
conſented to forgive what had paſſed, bue abſolutely re- 
fuſed to fit in contact with ſuch a profane wretch, whom 
he looked upon as a fiend of darkneſs ſent by the enemy 
of mankind to poiſon the minds of weak people; ſo that, 
after having crofſed himſelf, and muttered certain exor- 
ciſms, he inſiſted upon the doctor's changing places with 
the Jew, who approached the offended ecclefiaſtic in an 
azony of fear. 

Matters being thus compromiſed, the converſation flows 
ed in a more general channel; and without the interven- 
tion of any other accident, or bone of contention, the 


carriage arrived at the city of Ghent about ſeven in the - 


evening. Supper being beſpoke for the whole company, 
our adventurer and his friends went out to take a fupers. 
cial view of the place, leaving his new miſtreſs to the 
pious exhortations of her — 1 whom (as we have 
already obſerved) he had ſecured in his intereſt. This 
zealous mediator ſpoke ſo warmly in his commendation, 
and intereſted her conſcience ſo much in the affair, that 
ſhe could not refuſe her helping hand to the great work 
: = converſion, and promiſed to grant the interview he 
eſired. 

This agreeable piece of intelligence, which the Capu- 
chin communicated to Peregrine at his return, elevated 
his ſpirits to ſuch a degree, that he ſhone at ſupper with 
uncommon brilliance, in a thouſand ſallies of wit and 
pleaſantry, to the admiration and delight of all preſent, 
eſpecially of his fair Fleming, who ſeemed quite capti- 
rated by his perſon and behaviour. 

The evening being thus ſpent to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties, the company broke up, and retired to their ſeveral 
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apartments, when our lover, to his unſpeakable motif. 
cation, learned that the two ladies were obliged to lie in 
the ſame room, all the other chambers of the inn being 
PRs When he imparted this difficulty to the 
rieſt, charitable father, who was -very fruitful in 
expedients, aſſured him, that his ſpiritual concerns ſhould 
not be obſtructed by ſuch a ſlender impediment ; and ac- 
— availed himſelf of his prerogative, by going in- 
to his daughter's chamber when ſhe was almoſt undreſ- 
ſed, and leading her into his own, on pretence of admi- 
niſtering ſalutary focd for her ſoul. Having brought the 
two votaries together, he prayed for ſucceſs to the opera- 
tions of grace, and left them to their mutual meditations, 
after having conjured them in the moſt ſolemn manner 
to let no impure ſentiments, or temptations of the fleſh, 
interfere with the hallowed deſign of their meeting. 
The reverend interceſſor being gone, and the door faſ- 
tened on the inſide, the pſeudo- convert, tranſported with 
his paſſion, threw himſelf at Amanda's feet; and begging 
ſhe would ſpare him the tedious form of addrefles, which 
the nature of their interview would not permit him to 
obſerve, began with all the impetuoſity of love to make 
the moſt by the occaſion. But whether ſhe was diſpleaſed 
by the intrepidity and affurance of his behaviour, think- 
ing herſelf entitled to more courtſhip and reſpect, or was 
really better fortified with chaſtity than he or his procurer 
had ſuppoſed her to be, certain it is, ſhe expreſſed reſent- 
ment and ſurpriſe at his boldneſs and preſumption, and 
upbraided him with having impoſed upon the 8 of 
the friar. The young gentleman was really as muc 
ſtoniſhed at this rebuff, as ſhe pretended to be at his de- 
claration, and earneſtly entreated her to conſider how 
precious the moments were, and for once ſacrifice ſuper- 
fluous ceremony to the happineſs of one who adored her 
with ſuch a flame, as could not fail to conſume his vials, 
if ſhe would not deign to bleſs him with her favour. 
Notwithſtanding all his tears, vows, and ſupplications, 
his perſonal accompliſhments, and the tempting opportu- 
nity, all that he could obtain was an acknowledgment of 
his having made an impreſſion upon her heart, which the 
hoped the diCtates of her duty would enable her to eralc. 
This confeſſion he conſidered as a delicate conſent z and, 
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obeying the impulſe of his love, ſnatched. her up in his 
arms, with —— of ſeizing that which the declin- 
ed to giye ; when this French Lucretia, unable to defend 
her virtue any other way, ſcreamed aloud; and the Ca- 
puchin, ſetting his ſhoulder to the door, forced it open, 
and entered in an affected ecſtaſy of amazement. He 
lifted up his hands and eyes, and pretended to be thun- 
derſtruck at the diſcovery he had made; then, in broken 
exclamations, profeſſed his horror at the wicked intention 
of our hero, who had covered ſuch a damnable ſcheme 
with the maſk of religion. | | 

In ſhort, he performed his cue with ſuch dexterity, that 
the lady, believing him in earneſt, begged he would for- 
give the ſtranger, on account of his youth and education, 
which had been tainted by the errors of hereſy : and he 
was on theſe conſiderations content to accept the ſubmiſ- 
fon of our hero, who, far from renouncing his expecta- 
tions, notwithſtanding this mortifying repulſe, confided 
ſo much in his own talents, and the confeſhon which his 
miſtreſs had made, that he reſolved to make another ef- 
fort, to which nothing could have prompted him but the 
utmoſt turbulence of unruly deſire. ; 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


He makes another effort towards the accompliſhment of his wiſh, which 
is poſtponed by a ſtrange accident. 


Hs directed his valet de chambre, who was a thorough- 
paced pimp, to kindle ſome ſtraw in the yard, and then 
paſs by the door of her apartment, crying (with a loud 
voice) that the houſe was on fire. is alarm brought 
both ladies out of their chamber in a moment; and Pere- 
grine, taking the advantage of their running ta the ſtreet 
door, entered the room, and concealed himſelf under a 
large table that ſtood in an unobſerved corner. The 
nymphs, as ſoon as they underſtood the cauſe of his Mer- 
cury's ſuppoſed affright, returned to their apartment, and, 
having faid their prayers, undreſſed themſelves, and went 
to bed. This ſcene, which fell under the obſervation of 
Pickle, did not at all contribute to the cooling of his con- 
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cupiſcence, but, on the contrary, inflamed him to ſuch: 
degree, that he could ſcarce reſtrain his impatience, unti] 
by her breathing deep, be concluded the fellow-lodyer of 
his Amanda was afleep. This welcome note no ſooner 
ſaluted his ears, than he crept to his charmer's bed-ſide, 
and, placing himſelf on his knees, gently laid hold on her 
white hand, and preſſed it to his lips. She had juſt be- 
gun to cloſe her eyes, and enjoy the agreeable oppreſſion 
of ſlumber, when ſhe was rouſed by this rape, at which 
ſhe ſtarted, pronouncing, in a tone of furpriſe and diſmay, 
« My God! who's that?“ The lover, with the moſt in. 
finuating humility, beſought her to hear him; vowing, 
that his intention in approaching her thus, was not to 
violate the laws of decency, or that indelible eſteem which 
ſhe had engraven on his heart, but to. manifeſt his ſorrow 
and contrition for the umbrage he had given, to pour 
forth the overflowings of his foul, and tell her that he 
neither could nor would ſurvive her diſpleaſure. Theſe, 
and many other pathetic proteſtations, accompanied with 
ſighs and tears, and other expreſſions of grief, which our 
hero had at command, could not fail to melt the tender 
heart of the amiable Fleming, already prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of his qualifications. She ſympathized fo much 
with his affliction as to weep in her turn, when the repre- 
ſented the impoſſibility of her rewarding his paſſion ; and 
he, ſcizing the favourable moment, reinforced his ſolici- 
tations with ſuch irreſiſtible tranſports, that her reſolu- 
tion gave way, ſhe began to breathe quick, expreſſed her 
fear of being overheard by the other lady, and, with an 
ejaculation of © O Heavens! Pm undone ;” ſuffered him 
(after a faint ſtruggle) to make a lodgment upon the co- 
vered way of her | Her honour, however, was {c- 
cured for the preſent, by a ſtrange fort of knocking upon 
the wainſcot, at the other end of the room, hard by the 
bed in which the female adventurer lay. | : 

Surpriſed at this circumſtance, the lady begged him 
for heaven's ſake to retreat, or her reputation would be 
ruined for ever: But when he repreſented to her, that 
her character would run a much greater riſk if he ſhould 
be detected in withdrawing, ſhe conſented with great 
trepidation to his ſtay z and they liſtened in ſilence to the 
ſequel of the noiſe that alarmed them, This was no other 
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an expedient of the painter, to awaken his Dulci- 
nea, with whom he had made an aſſignation, or at leaſt 
interchanged. ſuch ſignals as he thought amounted to a 
firm, appointment. His nymph being diſturbed in her 
firſt leep, immediately underitood the ſound, and, true 


to the ent, roſe, and unbolting the door as ſoftly 
as poſhible, gave him admittance, leaving it open for his 


more commodious retreat. 


* 


While this erg gallant was employed in diſengaging 
che diſh 


himſelf from. th abille .in which he had entered, the 
Capuchin, ſuſpecting that Peregrine would make another 
attempt, upon = charge, had crept ſilently to the apart- 
ment, in order to reconnoitre, leſt the adventure ſhould 
be achieved. without his knowledge; a circumſtance that 


would deprive. him of the profits he might expect from 


his priyity, and concurrence. Finding the door unlatched, 
his ſuſpicion. was confirmed, and he made no ſcruple of 
creeping into the chamber on all four; ſo that the painter, 
having {tripped himſelf to the ſhirt, in groping about for 
his Dulcinea's bed, chanced to lay his hand upon the 
ſhaven crown of the father's head, which, by a circular 
motion, the prieſt began to turn round in his graſp, like 


a ball in a ſocket, to the ſurpriſe and conſternation of 


poor Pallet, who, having neither penetration to compre- 
hend the caſe, nor reſolution to withdraw his fingers from 
this ſtrange object of his touch, ſtood ſweating in the 
dark, and venting ejaculations with great devotion. The 
ſriar, tired with this exerciſe, and the painful poſture in 
which he ſtooped, raiſed himſelf gradually upon his feet, 
heaving up at the ſame time the hand of the painter, 
whoſe terror and amazement increaſed to ſuch a degree 
at this unaccountable elevation, that his faculties began 
to ſail; and his palm, in the confuſion of his fright, 
liding over the prieſt's forehead, one of his fingers Wo 
pened to flip into his mouth, and was immediately ſe- 
cured between the Capuchin's teeth, with as firm a fix- 
ure as if it. had been ſcrewed in a blackſmith's vice. The 
painter was ſo much diſordered by this ſudden ſnap, which 
tortured him to the bone, that, forgeting all other con- 
ſiderations, he roared aloud, © Murder | 

2 trap | help, Chriſtians, for the love of God, help? 


Our hero, confounded by theſe exclamations, which he 
om * 1 
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cenſed at his own mortifying diſappointment, was obliged 
to quit the untaſted banquet, and approaching the cauſe 
of his misfortune, juſt as his tormenter riry Hark pro- 
per to releaſe his finger, diſcharged ſuch a hearty flap be- 
tween his ſhoulders, as brought him to the ground with 
hideous bellowing; then retiring unperceived to his own 
chamber, was one of the firſt who returned with a light, 
on pretence of having been alarmed with his cries.” The 
Capuchin had taken the fame precaution,” and followed 
— — into the room, pronouncing Benedicite, and croſ- 
ſing himſelf with many marks of aſtoniſhment. The phy- 
ſician and Jolter appearing at the ſame time, the unfor- 
tunate painter was found lying naked on the floor, in all 
the agony of horror and diſmay, blowing upon his leſt 
hand, that hung dangling from the elbow. The circum- 
ſtance of his being found in that apartment, and the at- 
titude of his aflickion, which was extremely ridiculous, 
provoked the doctor to a ſmile, and produced a fmall re- 
-laxation in the ſeverity of the governor's countenance; 
while Pickle, teſtifying ſurpriſe and concern, lifted him 
from the ground, and inquired into the cauſe of his pre- 
ſent ſituation. Having, after ſome recollection, and fruit- 
leſs endeavours to ſpgak, recovered the uſe of his tongue, 
he told them that the houſe was certainly haunted by evil 
ſpirits, by which he had been conveyed (he knew not how) 
into that apartment, and afflicted with all the tortures of 
hell: That one of them had made itſelf ſenfible to his 
feeling, in the ſhape of a round ball of ſmooth fleſh, 
which, turned round under his hand, like an aſtrono- 
mer's globe, and then riſing up to a ſurpriſing height, 
was converted into a machine that laid hold on his finger, 
by a ſnap, and having pinned him to the ſpot, he con- 
tinued for ſome moments in unſpeakable agony. At laſt 
he ſaid the engine ſeemed to melt away Fon his finger, 
and he received a ſudden thwack upon his ſhoulders, as 
if diſcharged by the arm of a giant, which overthrew him 
in an inſtant upon the floor. The prieſt hearing this 
ſtrange account, pulled out of one of his pouches a piece 
of conſecrated candle, which he lighted immediately, and 
muttered certain myſterious conjurations. Jolter, ima- 
gining that Pallet was drunk, ſhook his head, ſaying, he 
3 g | 
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believed the ſpirit was no where but in his own brain. 
The phyſician for once condeſcended to be a wag, and 
looking towards one of the beds, obſerved, that in his 
opinion, the painter had been miſled, by the fleſh, and not 
by the ſpirit. The fair Fleming lay in filent aſtoniſhment 
and a z and her fellow-lodger, in order to acquit 


herſelf of all ſuſpicion, exclaimed with incredible volubi- 


lity againſt the author of this uproar, who (ſhe did not 
doubt) had concealed himſelf in the apartment, with a 
view of perpetrating ſome wicked attempt upon her pre- 
cious virtue, and was puniſhed and prevented by the im- 
mediate i tion of Heaven. At her deſire, there- 
fore, and at the earneſt ſolicitation. of the other lady, he 
was conducted to his on bed, and the chamber — 
eracuated, they locked their door, fully reſolved to admit 
no more viſitants for that night: While Peregrine, mad 
with ſeeing the delicious morſel ſnatched (as it were) from 
his very lip, ſtalked through the paſſage like a ghoſt, in 
hope of finding ſome opportunity of re- entering, till the 
day beginning to break, he was obliged to retire, curſing 
the ĩdiotical conduct of the painter, which had fo un- 


luctily interfered with his delight. 
CHAPTER LYV. 
They ſrom Ghent. Our hero in a political diſpute with 


his miſtreſs, whom he offcuds, and paciſies with ſubmiſſion, He prac- 
tiſes an expedient to detain the carriage at Aloſt, and confirms the 
prieſt in his intereſt. 


Nexr day, about one o'clock, after having ſeen every 
thing remarkable in town, and been preſent at the exe- 
cution of two youths, who were hanged for raviſhing a 
whore, they took their departure from Ghent, in the ſame 
carriage which had brought them thither; and the con- 
verſation turning upon the puniſhment they had ſeen in- 
flicted, the Flemiſh beauty expreſſed great ſympathy and 
compaſſion for the unhappy ſufferers, Who (as ſhe had 
been informed) had fallen victims to the malice of the 
ꝛccuſer. Her ſentiments were * by all the com- 
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except the French lady of pleaſure, who, thinkin 
9 bl 
— of the ſiſterhood * in the affair, bir 
terly inveighed againſt the profligacy of the age, and par- 
ticularly the baſe and” villanous attempts of man upon 
the chaſtity of the weaker ſex ; ſaying, with a look of 
indignation, directed to the painter, that, for her own 
rt, ſhe ſhould never be able to manifeſt the acknow- 
dgment ſhe owed to Providence, for having protected 
her laſt night from the wicked aims of unbridled luſt. 
This obſervation introduced a ſeries of jokes, at the ex- 
pence of Pallet, who hung his ears, and ſat with a ſilent 
air of dejection, fearing that, through the malevolence 
of the phyſician, his adventure might reach the ears of 
his wife. Indeed, though we have made ſhift to explain 
the whole tranſaction to the reader, it was an inextricable 
myſtery to every individual in the diligence: Becauſe the 
= which was acted by the Capuchin, was known to 
imſelf alone; and even he was utterly ignorant of Pickle's 
being concerned in the affair; fo that the greateſt ſhare 
of the painter's ſufferings were ſuppoſed 'to be the exag- 
gerations of his own extravagant imagination. 

In the midſt of their diſcourſe on this extraordinary 
ſubject, the driver told them, that they were now on the 
very ſpot where a detachment of the allied army had been 
intercepted and cut off by the French; and, ſtopping the 
vehicle, entertained them with a local deſcription of the 
battle of Melle. Upon this occaſion, the Flemiſh lady, 
who, ſince her marriage, had become a keen partizan for 
the French, gave a minute detail of all the circumſtances, 
as they had been repreſented to her by her huſband's bro- 
ther, who was in the action. This account, which ſunk 
the number of the French to ſixteen, and raiſed that of 
the allies to twenty thouſand men, was ſo diſagreeable to 
truth, as well as to the laudable partiality of Peregrine, 
that he ventured to contradict her aſſertions, and a fierce 
diſpute commenced, that not only regarded 'the preſent 
queſtion, but alſo comprehended all the battles in which 
the Duke of Marlborough had commanded againſt Louis 
the Fourteenth. In the courſe of theſe-debates, ſhe di- 
veſted the great general of all the glory he had acquired, 
by affirming, that every victory he gained was purpoſely 
loſt by the French generals, in order to bring the ſchemes 
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of Madame de Maintenon into diſcredit; and, as a par- 
ticular inſtance, alleged, that while the citadel of Liſle 
was beſieged, Louis ſaid, in preſence of the Dauphin, 
chat, if the | allies ſhould be obliged to raiſe the ſiege, he 
would immediately declare his marriage with that lady 
upon which the fon ſent private orders to Marſhal Bouf- 
lers to ſurrender the place. This ſtrange allegation was 
ſupported by the aſſeverations of the prieſt and the cour- 
tezan, and admitted as truth by the governor, who pre- 
tended to have heard it from good authority; while the 
doctor ſat neutral, as one who thought it ſcandalous to 
know the hiſtory of ſuch modern events. The Iſraelite, 
being a true Dutchman, liſted himſelf under the banners 
of our hero, who, in attempting to demonſtrate the abſur- 
dity and improbability of what they had advanced, raiſed 
ſuch a hue and cry againſt himſelf, and being inſenſibly 
heated in the altercation, irritated his Amanda to ſuch a 
degree, that her charming eyes kindled with fury, and he 
law great reaſon to think, that, if he did not fall upon 
ſome method to deprecate her wrath, ſhe would in a 
twinkling ſacrifice all her eſteem for him to her own zeal 
for the glory of the French nation. Moved by this ap- 
prehenſion, his ardour cooled by degrees, and he inſen- 
ibly detached himſelf from the argument, leaving the 
whole care of ſupporting it on the Jew, who, finding 
himſelf deſerted, was fain to yield at diſcretion ; ſo that 
the French remained maſters of the field, and their young 
heroine reſumed her good humour. 

Our hero having prudently ſubmitted to the ſuperior 
intelligence of his fair enflaver, began to be haraſſed with 
the fears of loſing her for ever, and ſet his invention at 
work, to contrive ſome means of indemnifying himſelf 
for his aſſiduities, preſents, and the diſappointment he 
had already undergone. On pretence of enjoying a free 
ar, he mounted the box, and employed his elocution and 
generoſity with ſuch ſucceſs, that the driver undertook to 
diſable the diligence from proceeding beyond the town of 
Aloſt for that day; and, in conſequence of his promiſe, 
gently overturned it when they were but a mile ſhort of 
that baiting place. He had taken his meaſures ſo diſ- 
creetly, that this accident was attended with no other in- 


convenience than a fit of fear that took poſſeſſion of the 
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ladies, and the neceſſity to which they were reduced by 
the declaration of the coachman, who, upon "examining 
the carriage, aſſured the company that the axle-tree had 
given way, and adviſed them to walk forward to the inn, 
while he would Jo after them at a flow pace, and do his 
endeavour the damage ſhould be immediately repaired, 
Peregrine pretended to be very much concerned at what 
had happened, and even curſed the driver for his inad- 
'vertency, expreſſing infinite impatience to be at Bruſſels, 
and withing that Dis misfortune might not detain them 
another — upon the road; but when his underſtrap- 
per, according to his inſtructions, came afterwards to the 
inn, and gave them to underſtand, that the workman he 
had employed could not poſſibly refit the machine in le; 
than fix hours, the crafty youth affected to loſe all tem- 
per, ſtormed at his emiſſary, whom he reviled in the moſt 
opprobrious terms, and threatened to cane for his miſ- 
conduct. The fellow proteſted, with great humility, that 
their being overturned, was owing to the failure of the 
axle-tree, and not to his want of care or dexterity in 
driving; though rather than be thought the cauſe of in- 
commoding him, he would inquire for a poſt-chaiſe, in 
which he might depart for Bruſſels immediately. Thi 
expedient Pickle rejected, unleſs the whole company 
could be accommodated in the fame manner; and he had 
been previouſly informed by the driver, that the town 
could not furniſh more than one vehicle of that fort. 
His governor, who was quite ignorant of his ſcheme, re- 
EIS that one night would ſoon be paſſed, and ex- 
_  Horted him to bear this ſmall diſappointment with a good 
race, eſpecially as the houſe ſeemed to be well provided 
or their entertainment, and the company ſo much dil- 
poſed to be ſociable. The Capuchin, who had found his 
account in cultivating the acquaintance of the young 
ſtranger, was not ill-pleaſed at this event, which might, 
by protracting the term of their intercourſe, yield him 
ſome 1 of profiting ſtill further by his libe- 
rality: He therefore joined Mr. Jolter in his admonitions, 
congratulating himſelf upon the profpe& of enjoying his 
converſation a little longer than he had expected. Our 
young gentleman received a compliment to the ſame pur- 
- Poſe from the Hebrew, who had that day exerciſed his 
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gallantry upon the French coquette, and was not without 
hope of reaping the fruits of his attention, his rival, the 
painter, being quite diſgraced and dejected by the adven- 
ture of laſt night. As for the doctor, he was too much 
engroſſed in the contemplation of his own importance, 
to intereſt himſelf in the affair, or its conſequences, fur- 
ther than by obſerving that the European powers ought 
to eſtabliſh public games, like thoſe that were celebrated 
of old in Greece; in which caſe, every ſtate would be 
ſupplied with ſuch dexterous charioteers, as would drive 


- a machine at full ſpeed, within a hair's breadth of a pre- 


cipice, without any danger of its being overthrown. Pere- 
grine could not help yielding to their remonſtrances, and 
united complaiſance, for which he thanked them in very 
polite terms, and his paſſion ſeeming to ſubſide, propoſed 
that they ſhould amuſe themſelves in walking round the 
ramparts. He hoped to enjoy ſome private converſation 
with his admired Fleming, who had this whole day be- 
haved with remarkable reſerve. The propoſal being em- 
braced, he (as uſual) handed her into the ſtreet, and took 
all opportunities of promoting his ſuit ; but they were at- 
tended fo cloſely by her father confeſſor, that he foreſaw 
it would be impratticable to accompliſh his aim, without 
the connivance of that eccleſiaſtic. This he was obliged 
to purchaſe with another purſe, which he offered, and 
was accepted as a charitable atonement for his criminal 
behaviour during the interview which the friar had pro- 
cured for the good of his ſoul. The benefaction was no 
ſooner made, than the pious mendicant edged off by little 
and little, till he joined the reſt of the company, leaving 
his generous patron at full liberty to proſecute his pur- 
poſe. It is not to be doubted that our adventurer made 
a good uſe of this occaſion: He practiſed a thouſand 
flowers of rhetoric, and actually exhauſted his whole ad- 
dreſs, in perſuading her to have compaſhon upon his mi- 
ſery, and indulge him with another private audience, 
without which he ſhould run diſtracted, and be guilty of 
extravagancies which, in the humanity of her diſpoſition, 
ihe would weep to fee. But, inſtead of complying with 
his requeſt, ſhe chid him ſeverely for his preſumption, 
in perſecuting her with his vicious addrefles. -She aſſured 
him, that although ſhe had ſecured a 8 for herſelf 
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in this place, becauſe ſhe had no ambition to be better 
acquainted with the other lady, he would be in the wrong 
to diſturb her with another nocturnal viſit; for ſhe was 
determined to deny him admittance. The lover was com- 
forted by this hint, which he underſtood in the true ac- 
ceptation, and his paſſion being mflamed by the obſtacle; 
he had met with, his heart beat high with the proſpect 
of poſſeſſion. Theſe raptures of expectation produced an 
mquietude, which diſabled him from bearing that ſharc 
of the converſation for which he uſed to be diſtinguiſhes. 
His behaviour at ſupper was a viciſſitude of ſtartings and 
reveries. The Capuchin, imputing this diſorder to a ſe- 
cond repulſe from his charge, began to be invaded with 
the apprehenſion of being obliged to refund, and, in a 
whiſper, forbade our hero to deſpair. 


| CHAPTER LVI.. 
The French coquette entraps the heart of the Jew, againſt whom Pallet 


enters into a conſpiracy; by which Peregrine is again diſappointed, 
and the Hebrew's incontinence expoſed. a | 


 Meanwmnis the French ſyren, baulked in her deſign 

upon her Engliſh cully, who was ſo eaſily diſheartened, 
and hung his ears in manifeſt deſpondence, rather than 
run the riſk of making a voyage that ſhould be altogether 
unprofitable, reſolved to practiſe her charms upon the 
Dutch merchant. She had already made ſuch innova- 
tions upon his heart, that he cultivated. her with peculiar 
complacency, gazed upon her with a moſt -libidinous ſtare, 
and unbended his aſpect into a grin that was truly Iſrael- 
itiſn. The painter ſaw, and was offended at this corre- 
ſpondence, which he conſidered as an infult upon his 
misfortune, as well as an evident preference of his rival; 
and, conſcious of his own timidity, ſwallowed an extra- 
ordinary glaſs, that his invention might be ſtimulated, 
and his reſolution raiſed to the contrivance and execution 
of ſome ſcheme of revenge. The wine, however, failed 
in the expected effect, and, without inſpiring him with 
the plan, ſerved only to quicken his defire of vengeance 3 
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ſo that he communicated. his purpoſe to his friend Pere- 
grine, and begged his aſſiſtance : but our young gentle- 
man was too intent upon his own affair, to mind the con- 
cerns of any other perſon; and he declining to be engaged 
in the project, Pallet had recourſe to the genius of Pickle's 
valet de „who readily embarked in the undertak- 


ing, and invented a plan, which was executed accordingly. 


The evening being pretty far advanced, and the com- 
pany ſeparated into their reſpective apartments, Pickle 
repaired, in all the impatience of youth and defire, to the 
chamber of his charmer, and finding the door unbolted, 
entered in a tranſport of joy. By the light of the moon, 
which ſhone; through the window, he was conducted to 
her bed, which he approached in the utmoſt agitation, 
and perceiving her to all appearance aſleep, eſſayed to wake 
her with a gentle kiſs ; but this method proved ineffec- 
tual, becauſe ſhe was determined to ſave herſelf the con- 
fuſion of being an accomplice in his guilt. He repeated 
the application, murmured a moſt 2 ſalutation in 
ler car, and took ſuch other gentle methods of ſignifying 
his preſence, as perſuaded him that ſhe was reſolved to 
lep, in ſpite of all his endeavours: Fluſhed with this 
agreeable ſuppoſition, he locked the door, in order to 
prevent interruption, and ſtealing himſelf underthe clothes, 
let fortune at defiance, while he held the fair creature 
circled in his arms. 

Nevertheleſs, near as he ſeemed to be to the happy ac- 
comphſhment of his defire, his hope was again fruſtrated 
with a frightful noiſe, which in a moment awaked his 
Amanda in a fright, and, for the prefent, engaged all 
his attention. His valet de chambre, whom Pallet had 
conſulted as a confederate in his revenge againſt the lady 
of pleaſure and her Jewiſh gallant, had hired of certain 
Bohemians, ho chanced to lodge at the inn, a jack-aſs, 
adorned with bells, which, when every body was retired 
o reſt,” and the Hebrew-ſuppoſed to be bedded. with his 
miſtreſs, they led up. ſtairs into a long thoroughfare, from 
which the chambers were- detached on each fide. The 
painter, perceiving: the lady's door a- jar, according to his 
expectation, mounted this animal, with intention to ride 
into the room, and diſturb the lovers in the midſt of their 
mutual endearments ; but: Ahe. aſs, true to its kind, ſind- 
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ing himſelf beſtrid by an unknown rider, inſtead of ad. 
vancing in obedience to his conductor, retreated back. 
-wards to the other end of the paſſage, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of the painter, who ſpurred, and kicked, and pun. 
melled to no purpoſe. It was the noiſe of this conten- 


tion between Pallet and the aſs which invaded the car; 


of Peregrine and his miſtrefs, neither of whom could 


form the leaſt rational conjecture about the cauſe of ſuch 


ſtrange diſturbance, which increaſed as the animals ap- 
proached the apartment. At length, the Bourrique's re- 
trograde motion was obſtructed by the door, which it 
forced in a twinkling, with one kick, and entered 
with 2 of ſound, as terrified the lady al- 


molt into a fit, and threw her lover into the utmoſt per- 


plexity and confuſion. The painter, finding himſelf thus 
violently intruded into the bed chamber of he knew not 


whom, and dreading the reſentment of the poſſeſſor, who 


might diſcharge a piſtol at him, as a robber who had broke 


into his apartment, was overwhelmed with conſternation, 
and redoubled his exertion, to accompliſh a ſpeedy retreat, 


ſweating all the time with fear, and putting up petitions 


to Heaven for his ſafety; but his obſtinate companion, 


regardleſs of his ſituation, inſtead of ſubmitting to his 
conduct, began to turn round like a mill ſtone, the unit- 
ed ſound of his feet and bells producing a moſt ſurpriſing 


concert. 'Fhe unfortunate rider, whirling about 1n this 


manner, would have quitted his ſeat, and left the beaſt to 
His own amuſement, but the rotation was ſo rapid, that 
the terror of a ſevere fall hindered him from attempting 


to diſmount, and, in the deſperation of his heart, he 
ſeized one of its ears, which he pinched ſo unmercifully, 


that the creature ſet up his throat, and nary hap aloud. 


This hideous exclamation was no ſooner heard by the fait 
Fleming, already chilled by panic, and prepared with ſu- 


perſtition, than, believing herſelf viſited by the devil, 


who was permitted to puniſh her for her infidelity to the 
marriage bed, ſhe uttered a ſcream, and began to repeat 
her pater- noſter with a loud voice. Her lover, finding 
himſelf under the neceſlity of retiring, ſtarted up, anc, 
ſtung with the moſt violent pangs of rage and diſappoint- 
ment, ran directly to the ſpot whence this diabolical noiſe 


ſeemed to proceed. There encountering the aſs, he dil- 
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charged ſuch a volley of blows at him and his rider, that 
the creature carried him off at a round trot, and they roar- 
ed in uniſon all the way. Having thus cleared the room 
of ſuch diſagreeable company, he went back to his miſ- 
treſs, and aſſuring her, that this was only ſome' fooliſh 
prank of Pallet, took his leave, with a promiſe” of return- 
ing after the quiet of the inn ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. 

In the mean' time the noiſe of the Bourrique, the cries 
of the painter, and the lady's ſcream, had alarmed the 
whole houſe 3 and the aſs, in the precipitation of his re- 
treat, ſeeing people with lights before him, took ſhelter 
in the apartment for which he was at firſt deſigned, juſt 
as the Levite, arouſed at the uproar, had quitted his Dul- 
cinea, and was attempting to recover his own chamber, 
unperceived, Seeing himſclf oppoſed by ſuch an animal, 
mounted a tall, meagre, lanthorn-jaw'd figure, half 
naked, with a white night-cap upon his head, which ad- 
ded to the'natural paleneſs of his complexion, the Jew 
was ſorely troubled in mind, and believing it to be an 
apparition of Balaam and his aſs, fled backward with a 
nimble pace, and crept under the bed, where he lay con- 
cealed. Mr. Jolter and the prieſt, who were the fore- 
moſt of thoſe who had been arouſed by the noife, were 
not unmoved when they ſaw ſuch a ſpectacle ruſhing in- 
to the chamber, from whence the lady of pleaſure began to 


ſhriek. The governor made a full halt, and the Capuchin 


diſcovered no inclination to proceed. They were, however, 
by the preſſure of the crowd that followed them, thruſt 
forward to the door, through which the viſion entered ; 
and there Jolter, with great ceremony, complimented his 
reverence with the pas, beſeeching him to walk in. The 
medicant was too courteous and humble to accept this 
pre-eminence, and a very earneſt diſpute enſued; during 
which the aſs, in the courſe of his circuit, ſhowed him- 
ſelf and rider, and in a trice decided the conteſt ; for, 
ſtruck with this ſecond glimpſe, both at one inſtant ſprung 
backward with ſuch force, as overturned the next men, 
who communicated the impulſe to thoſe that ſtood be- 
hind them, and theſe again to others; fo that the whole 
paſſage was ſtrowed with a long file of people, that lay 
in a line, like the ſequel and dependence of a pack of 
cards. In the midſt of this havock, our hero returned 
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from his own. room with an air of aſtoniſhment, aſking 
the cauſe of this uproar. Receiving ſuch hints of inte]. 
ligence as Jolter's conſternation would it him to 
give, he ſnatched the candle out of his hand, and advan- 
ced into the haunted chamber without heſitation, being 
followed by all preſent, who broke forth into a long and 
loud peal of laughter, when. they perceived the ludicrous 
ſource of their diſquiet. The painter himſelf made an 
effort to join their mirth; but he had been ſo harrowed 
by fear, and ſmarted ſo much with the pain of the diſci- 
pline he had received from Pickle, that he could not, 
with all his endeavour, vanquiſh the ruefulneſs of his 
countenance. His attempt ſerved only to increaſe the awk- 
wardneſs of his ſituation, which was not at all mend- 
ed by the behaviour of the coquette, who, furious with 
her diſappointment, ſlipped on a petticoat and bed-gown, 
and ſpringing upon him, like another Hecuba, with her 
nails deprived all one fide of his noſe of the ſkin, and 
would not have left him an eye to ſee through, if ſome of 
the company had not reſcued him from her unmerciful ta- 
lons. Provoked at this outrage, as well as by her behu- 
viour to him in the diligence, he publicly explained his 
intention in entering her chamber in this equipage; and, 
miſſing the Hebrew among the ſpectators, aſſured them 
that he muſt have abſconded ſome where in the apartment. 
In purſuance of this intimation, the room was immedi- 
ately ſearched, and the mortified Levite pulled by the 
heels from his lurking- place; ſo that Pallet had the good 
fortune, at laſt, to transfer the laugh from himſelf to his 
rival and the French inamorata, who accordingly under- 
went the ridicule of the whole audience. | 


— — — * 


CHAPTER LVIL 


Pallet, endeavouring to unravel the of the treatment he bad re- 
ceived, falls out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


N EVERTHELESS, Pallet was ſtill confounded and cha- 
ined by one conſideration, which was no other than 
hat of his having been ſo roughly handled in the chamber 


belonging (as he found upon inquiry) to the handſome 
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young wo was under the Capuchin's direction. 


He recollected, that the door was faſt locked when his 
deaſt burſt it open; and he had no reaſon to believe 
that any perſon followed him in his irruption: On the 
other hand, he could not imagine, that ſuch a gentle 
creature would either attempt to commit or be able to 
exccute ſuch a deſperate aſſault as that which his body 
had ſuſtained; and her demeanour was ſo modeſt and 
circumſpect, that he durſt not harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of her virtue. | {179 
Theſe reſlections bewildered him in the labyrinth of 
thought; he rummaged his whole imagination, endea- 
youring to account for what had happened. At length he 
concluded, that either Peregrine, or the devil, or both, 
muſt have been at the bottom of the whole affair, and 
determined, for the ſatisfaction of his curioſity, to watch 
our heroe's motions, during the remaining part of the 
night, ſo-narrowly, that his conduct, myſterious as it was, 
ſhould not be able to elude his penetration. | 
With | theſe ſentiments he retired to his own room, 
after the aſs had been reſtored to the right owners, and 
the prieſt, had viſited and confirmed his fair ward, who 
had been almoſt diſtracted with fear. Silence no ſooner 
prevailed again, than he crawled darkling towards her 
door, and huddled himſelf up in an obſcure corner, from 
whence he might obſerve the ingreſs or egreſs of any hu- 
man creature. He had not long remained in this poſture, 
when, fatigued with this adventure, and that of the pre- 
ceding night, his faculties were gradually overpowered 
with ſlumber; and, falling faſt aſleep, he began to ſnore 
like a whole congregation of Prebyterians. The Flemiſh 
beauty, hearing this diſcordant noiſe in the paſſage, 
began to be afraid of ſome new alarm, and very prudent- 
ly bolted her door ; ſo that, when her lover wanted to 
repeat his viſit, he was not only ſurpriſed and incenſed at 
this diſagreeable ſerenade, the author of which he did not 
know, but when compelled by his paſſion, which was by 
this time wound to the higheſt pitch, he ventured to ap- 
proach the' entrance, he had the extreme mortification to 
find himſelf ſhut out. He durſt not knock to ſignify his pre- 
lence in any other manner, on account of the lady's re- 


putation, which would have greatly ſuffered, had the 
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ſnorer been waked by his endeavours.” Had he known 
that the perſon who thus thwarted his views was the 
painter, he would have taken ſome effeQtual ſtep to re- 
move him; but he could not conceive what ſhould in- 
duce Pallet to take up his reſidence in that corner; nor 
could he uſe the aſſiſtance of a light to diſtinguiſh him, 
becauſe; there was not a candle burning in the houſe. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the rage and vexation of our 
hero, while he continued thus tantalized upon the brink 
of blifs, after his deſire had been exaſperated by the cir- 
cumftances of his two former diſappointments. He eja- 
culated a thouſand execrations againſt his own fortune, 
curſed his fellow-travellers without exception, vowed re- 
boo againſt the . who had twice confounded his 

jolt intereſting ſcheme, and was tempted to execute im- 
mediate vengeance upon the unknown cauſe” of his pre- 
ferit miſcarriage. In this agony of diſtraction did he 
ſweat two whole hours in the paſſage, though not with- 
out ſome faint hopes of being delivered from his torment- 
or, who, he imagined, upon waking; would-undoubted!y 
ſhift his quarters, and leave the field free to his deſigns ; 
but when he heard the cock repeat his ſalutation to the 
morn, which began to open on the rear of night, he could 
no longer reſtrain his indignation. - Going to his own 
chamber, he filled a baſon with cold water, and, 
ſtanding at ſome diſtance, diſcharged it full in the face 
of the gaping ſnorer, who, over and above the furpriſe 
occaſioned by the application, was almoſt ſuffocated by 
the liquor that entered his mouth, and ran down into his 
wind- pipe. While he gaſped like a perſon half drowned, 
without knowing the nature of his difaſter, or remem- 
bering the ſituation in which he fell aſleep, Peregrine re- 
tired to his own door, and to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, 
from a long kowl that invaded his ears, learned that the pa- 
tient was no other than Pallet, who had now for the third 
time baulked his good fortune. 

Enraged at the complicated treſpaſſes of this unfortu- 
nate offender, he ruſhed from his apartment with a horſe- 
whip, and encountering the painter in his tight over- 
turned him in the paſſage. There he exerciſed the in- 
ſtrument of his wrath with great ſeverity, on pretence of 
miſtaking him for ſome preſumptuous cur, which had 
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liturbed the repoſe” of the inn; nay, when he called 
ound for mercy in a ſupplicating tone, and his chaſtiſer 
could no longer pretend to treat him as a quadruped, 
ſuch was the virulence of the young gentleman's indig- 
nation, that he could not help declaring his ſatisfaction, 
ly telling Pallet he had richly deſerved the puniſhment 
he had undergone, for his madneſs,. folly, and imperti- 
nence, in contriving and executing ſuch idle ſchemes, as 
had no other tendency than that of plaguing his neigh- 
bours. . 

Pallet proteſted, with great vehemence, that he was 
nnocent, as the child unborn, of an intention to give 
umbrage to any perſon whatever, except the Iſraelite and 
bis doxy, who he knew had incurred his diſpleaſure. 
„But, as God is my Saviour (ſaid he), I believe I am 
perſecuted with witcheraft, and begin to think that damn- 
ed prieſt is an agent for the devil; for he has been but 
wo nights in our company, during which I have not 
doſed an eye, but, on the contrary, have been torment- 
ed by all the fiends of hell.” Pickle peeviſhly replied, 
that his torments had been occaſioned by his own fooliſh 
imagination ; and aſked him how he came to howl in that 
corner. The painter, who did not think proper to own 
the truth, ſaid, that he had been tranſported thither by 


ſome preternatural conveyance, and ſouſed in water by an 


nvihble hand. The yeuth, in hope of profiting by his 
abſence, adviſed him to retire immediately to his bed, and 
by fleep ſtrive to comfort his brain, which ſeemed to be 
not a little diſordered by the want of that refreſhment. 
Pallet himſelf began to be very much of the ſame way of 
thinking; and, in compliance with ſuch wholeſome coun- 
ſe, betook himſelf to reſt, muttering prayers all the way 
for the recovery of his own underſtanding. 

Pickle attended him to his chamber, and, locking him 
up, put the key in his own pocket, that he might not 
tave it in his power to interrupt him again: But, in his 
turn he was met by Mr. Jolter and the doctor, who had 
been a ſecond time alarmed by the painter's cries, and 
come to inquire about this new adventure. Half frantic 
with ſuch a ſeries of diſappointments, he curſed them in 
his heart for their unſeaſonable appearance. When they 
queſtioned him about Pallet, he told them he had found 
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him ſtark ſtaring mad, howling in a corner, and wet to 
the ſkin, and conducted NN Nine m, where he 4 
now abed. 'The phyſician, hearing this circumſtance, 
made a merit of his vanity 3 and, under pretence of con- 
cern for the patient's welfare, deſired he might have an 
opportunity of examining the ſymptoms of his diſorder, 
without loſs of time; alleging that many diſeaſes might 
have been ſtifled in the Firth, Which afterwards baſllcd 
all the endeavours of the medical art. The young gen- 
tleman accordingly delivered the key, and once more 
withdrew. into his own chamber, with a view of ſeizing 
the firſt occaſion that ſhould preſent itſelf of renewing his 
application to his Amanda's door; while the doctor, in 
his way to Pallet's apartment, hinted to the governor his 
ſuſpicion, that the patient laboured under. that dreadful 
ſymptom called the Padrophodia, which, he obſerved, had 
ſometimes appeared in perſons who were not. previouſly 
bit by a mad dog. This conjecture he founded upon the 
howl he uttered when he was ſouſed with water, and be- 
an to recollect certain circumſtances of the painter's be- 
— for ſome days paſt, which now he could plainly 
perceive had prognoſticated ſome ſuch calamity, He then 
aſcribed the diſtemper to the violent frights he had lately 
undergone ; afhrmed that the affair of the Baſtile had 
made ſuch a violent encroachment upon his underitand- 
ing, that his manner of thinking and ſpeaking was entire- 
ly altered. By a theory of his own invention, he explain- 
ed the effect of fear upon a looſe ſyſtem of nerves, and 
demonſtrated the modus in which the animal ſpirits ope- 
rate upon the ideas and power of imagination. 
This diſquiſition, which was communicated at the 


painter's door, might have laſted till breakfaſt, had not 


Jolter reminded him of his own maxim, Venienti occurrite 
morbo ; upon which he put the key to immediate uſe, and 
they walked ſoftly towards the bed, where the patient lay 
extended at full length in the arms of fleep. The phyli- 
cian took notice of his breathing hard, and his mouta be- 
ing open; and from theſe diagnoſtics declared, that the 
liguidum nerveſum was intimately affected, and the /i 
impregnated with the ſpiculated particles of the virus, 
howſoever contracted. This ſentence was till farther 
confirmed by the ſtate of his pulſe, which, being full and 
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dow, indicated an opperthed circulation, from à loſs of 
elaſticity in the propelling arterĩes. He propoſed that he 
ſhould immediately fuffer a fecond aſperſion of water, 
which would = oo contribute ATR co alſo 
certify them n oſſibility with re 
to ts ſtate of the Ata for it would evidently 2 
from the manner in which he would bear the application, 
whether or not his horror of water amounted to a con- 
frngd hydrophobia. Mr. Jolter, in compliance with this 
propoſal, began to empty a bottle of water, which he 
found in the room, in à baſon; when he was interrupted 
by the preſcriber, who advifed him to uſe the contents of 
the chamber-pot, which, eee with ſalt, 
would operate more effectually than pure element. Thus 
directed, the governor lifted up the veſſel, which was re- 
plete with medicine, and with one turn of his hand diſ- 
charged the whole healing inundation upon the ill- omen d 
patient, who, waking in the utmoſt diſtraction of horror, 

elled moſt hideoufly, juſt at the time when Peregrine had 
— his miſtreſs to a parley, and entertained hopes of 
being admitted into her chamber. [N49 2 

Terrified at this exclamation, ſhe inſtantly broke off 
the treaty, beſeeching him to retire from the door, that 
her honour might receive no injury from his being found 
in that place: And he had juſt enough of recollection left 
to ſee the neceſſity of obeying the a z in conformity ta 
which he retreated, well nigh deprived of his fenſes, and 


pl 


« 


almoſt perſuaded that ſo many unaccountable diſappoint 


ments muſt have proceeded from ſome ſupernatural cauſe, 
of which the idiot Pallet was no more than the involuntary 
inſtrument. | | | | ang 

Meanwhile, the doctor having aſcertained the malady 
of the patient, whoſe cries, interrupted by frequent ſobs 
and ſighs, he interpreted into the barking of a dog, .and 
having no more ſalt water at hand, reſolved to renew the 
bath with fuch materials as chance would afford. He 
actually laid hold of the bottle and baſon; but by this 
time the painter had recovered the uſe of his ſenſes ſo 
well, as to perceive his drift; and, ſtarting up, like a 
frantic bedlamite, ran directly to his ſword, ſwearing with 
many horrid imprecations, that he would murder them 
both immediately, if he ſhould be es" before dinner. 
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They did not chooſe to wait the iſſue of his threat, but 


retired with ſuch precipitation, that the phyſician had al 


moſt diſlocated his ſhoulder, by running againſt one fide 
of the entry. Jolter, e, re the door after him, 
and turned the key, betook himſelf. to flight, roaring 
aloud for aſſiſtance. His colleague, ſeeing the door ſe- 


cured, valued himſelf upon his reſolution, and exhorted 


him to return; declaring, that, for his on part, he waz 
more afraid of the madman's teeth than of his weapon, 
and admoniſhing the governor to re- enter, and execute 
what they had left undone. & Go in (ſaid he) without 
fear or apprehenſion, and if any accident ſhall happen to 
you, 9 from his ſlaver or his word, I will aſſiſt you 
with my advice, which from this ſtation I can more 
coolly and diſtinctly adminiſter, than I ſhould be able to 
Leut if my ideas were diſturbed, or my attention en- 
gaged in any perſonal concern.“ CN IE 

Jolter, who could make no objection to the juſtneſs of 
the concluſion, frankly owned, that he had no inclination 
to the experiment; obſerving, that ſelf-preſeryation 
was the firſt law of nature; that his connections with the 
unhappy lunatic were but flight z and that it could not be 
reaſonably expected that he would run ſuch riſks for his 
ſervice, as were declined by one who had ſet out with 


him from England on the footing of a companion. This 
inſinuation introduced a diſpute upon the nature of bene- 


volence, and the moral ſenſe, which (the republican ar- 
gued) exiſted ur es of any private conſideration, and 


could never be affected by any contingent circumſtance of 


time and fortune; while the other, who abhorred his 
rinciples, aſſerted the duties and excellence of private 
Fiendihip, with infinite rancour of altercation. 

During the hotteſt of the argument, they were joined 
by the Capuchin, who, being aſtoniſhed to ſee them thus 
virulently engaged at the door, and to hear the painter 
bellowing within the chamber, conjured them, m the 
name of God, to tell him the cauſe of that confuſion, 
which. had kept the whole houſe in continual alarm dur- 
ing the beſt part of the night, and ſeemed to be the im- 
mediate work of the devil and his angels. When the 
governor gave him to underſtand, that Pallet was viſitcd 


with an evil ſpirit, he muttered a prayer of St. Antonio 
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e Padua, and undertook to cure the painter, provided he 
could be ſecured fo as that he might, without danger to 
himſelf, burn part of a certain relic under his noſe, which 
he aſſured them was equal to the miraculous power of 
Fleazar's ring. They expreſſed great curioſity to know 
what this treaſure was; and the prieſt was prevailed upon 
to tell them in confidence, that it was a collection of the 
parings 'of the nails belonging to thoſe two madmen, 
whom Jeſus purged of the legion of devils that after- 
wards entered the ſwine. So ſaying, he pulled from one 
of his pockets a ſmall box, containing about an ounce of 
the parings of an horſe's hoof ; at ſight of which, the 
zovernor could not help ſmiling, on account of the groſſ- 
neſs of the impoſition. The doctor aſked, with a ſuper- 
clious ſmile, whether thoſe maniacs, whom Jeſus cured, 


were of the ſorrel complexion, or dapple gray; for, from 


the texture of theſe parings, he could prove, that the 
original owners were of the quadruped order, and even 
1 that their feet had been fortified with ſhoes 
of iron. | 

The mendicant, who bore an inveterate grudge againſt 
this ſon of ZEſculapius, ever ſince he had made fo free 
with the Catholic religion, replied, with great bitterneſs, 
that he was a wretch, with whom no Chriſtian ought to 
communicate z that the vengeance of Heaven would one 
day overtake him, on account of his profanity ; and that 
his heart was ſhod with a metal much harder than iron, 
which nothing but hell-fire would be able to melt. 

It was now broad day, and all the ſervants of the inn 


vere a-foot. Peregrine, ſeeing it would be impoſlible to 


obtain any ſort of indemnification for the time he had 
loft, and the perturbation of his ſpirits hindering him 
rom enjoying repoſe, which was, moreover, obſtructed 
by the noiſe of Pallet and his attendants, put on his 
clothes at once, and, in exceeding ill humour, arrived at 
the ſpot where this triumvirate ſtood debating about the 
means of overpowering the furious painter, who {till con- 
tinued his ſong of oaths and execrations, and made ſun- 
iry efforts to break open the door. Chagrined as our 
hero was, he could not help laughing yi 5 he heard 
how the patient had been treated; and his indignation 
changing into compaſſion, he called * him through the 
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2 deſiring to know the reaſon of his diſtracted 
be 


viour. Pallet no ſooner recognized his voice, than 
lowering his own to a whimpering tone, „My dear 
friend. (ſaid he), I have at laſt detected the ruſhans who 
have perſecuted me ſo much. I caught them in the fact 
of ſuffocating me with cold water; and by the Lord 1 
will be revenged, or may J never live to finiſh my Cleo- 
patra. For the love of God | open the door, and I will 
make that conceited Pagan, that pretender to taſte, that 
falſe devotee of the ancients, ls poiſons people with 
fillykiekabies and devil's dung; I fay, I will make him 
a monument of my wrath, and an example to all the 
cheats and impoſtors of the faculty; and as for that 
thick-headed inſolent pedant, his confederate, who emp- 
tied my own jordan upon me while I ſlept, he had better 
been in his beloved Paris, botching ſchemes for his friend 
the Pretender, than incur the effects of my reſentment. 
Gadſbodikins ] I won't leave him a wind-pipe for the 
hangman to ſtop, at the end of another rebellion.” 
Pickle told him his conduct had been ſo extravagant, 
as to confirm the whole company in the belief that he 
was actually deprived of his fates z. on which ſuppoſi- 
tion, Mr. | Ae and the doctor had acted the part of 
friends, in doing that which they thought moſt conducive 
to his recovery; ſo that their coneern merited his thank- 
ful acknowledgment, inſtead of his frantic menaces : 


That, for his on part, he would be the firſt to condemn F 


him, as one utterly bereft of his wits, and give orders for 
his being ſecured as a madman,. unleſs he would imme- 
diately give a proof of his ſanity, by laying aſide his 
ſword, compoſing his ſpirits, and thanking his injured 
friends for their care of his perſon. | 

This alternative quieted his tranſports in a moment; 
he was terrified at the apprehenſion of being treated like a 
bedlamite, being dubious of the ſtate of his own brain; 
and, on the other hand, had conceived ſuch a horror and 
antipathy for his tormentors, that, far from believing 
himſelf obliged by what they had done, he could not 
even think of them without the utmoſt rage and deteſta- 
tion. He, therefore, in the moſt tranquil voice he could 
aſſume, proteſted, that he never was leſs out of his ſenſes 


than at preſent, though he did not know how long he 
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might retain them, if he ſhould be conſidered in the light 
of a lunatic : That, in order to prove his being compot 
mentis, he was willing- to ſacrifice the reſentment he ſo 
jultly harboured againſt thoſe, who, by their malice, had 
brought him to this paſs: But, as he apprehended, it 
would be the greateſt ſign of madneſs he could exhibit, 
to thank them for the miſchiefs they had brought upon 
him, he defired to be excuſed from making any ſuch con- 
ceſſion; and ſwore he would endure every thing, rather 
than be _ =o; rs ſuch mean abſurdity. _ 

Peregrine held a conſultation upon this reply, when 
the governor and phyſician ſtrenuouſly argued againſt any 
capitulation with a maniac, and propoſed that ſome me- 
thod might be taken to ſeize, fetter, and convey him into 
a dark room, where he might be treated according to the 
rules of art. But the Capuchin, underſtanding the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, undertook to reſtore him to his 
former ſtate, without having any recourſe to ſuch violent 
meaſures, Pickle, who was a better judge of the affair 
than any perſon preſent, opened the door without further 
heſitation, and diſplayed the poor painter ſtanding with a 
woeful countenance, ſhivering in his ſhirt, which was as 
wet as if he had been dragged-through the Dender : A 
rh which gave ſuch offence to the chaſte eyes of 
the Hebrew's miſtreſs, who was by this time one of the 
ſpectators, that ſhe turned her head another way, and 
withdrew to her own room, exclaiming againſt the inde- 
cent practices of men. 

Pallet, ſeeing the young gentleman enter, ran to him, 
and, ſhaking him by the hand, called him his beſt friend, 
and faid he had reſcued him from thoſe who had a deſign 
2gainſt his life. The prieſt would have produced his Wo 
ings, and applied them to his noſe ; but was hindered by 
Pickle, who adviſed the patient to ſhift himſelf, and put 
on his clothes. This being done with great order and 
deliberation, Mr. Jolter, who, with the doctor, had kept 
a wary diſtance, in expeCtation of ſeeing ſome ſtrange ef- 
o{ts of his diſtraction, began to believe that he had been 
gulty of a miſtake, and accuſed the phyſician of having 
mifled him by his falſe diagnoſtic. The doctor ſtill inſiſt- 
ed upon his former declaration; aſſuring him, that al- 
ihough Pallet enjoyed a ſhort interval for the preſent, the 
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delirium would ſoon recur, unleſs they would 2 
this momentary calm, and ordered him to be d, 
bliſtered, and purged, with all imaginable diſpatch. 
I The governor, ever, notwithſtanding this caution, 
advanced to the injured party, and begged pardon for the 
ſhare he had in giving him ſuch diſturbance. He declar. 
ed, in the len manner, that he had no other in- 
_ tention than that of contributi 
that his behgwibur was the reſult of the [phyſician's pre- 
ſcription, Avhich he affirmed was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the recovery of his health. | 
The painter, who had very little gall in his diſpoſition, 
was ſatisfied with this apology ; but his reſentment, which 
was before divided, now glowed with double fire againſt 
his firſt fellow-traveller, whom he looked upon as the au- 
thor of all the miſchances he had undergone, and marked 
out for his vengeance accordingly. Yet the doors of re- 
conciliation were not ſhut againſt the doctor, who, with 
eat juſtice, might have transferred this load of offence 
— himſelf to Peregrine ; who was, without doubt, the 
ſource of the painter's misfortune : But, in that caſe, he 
muſt have owned himſelf miſtaken in his medical capa- 
city; and he did not think the friendſhip of Pallet im- 
nt enough to be retrieved by ſuch condeſcenſion; ſo 
that he reſolved to neglect him entirely, and gradual 
forget the former correſpondence he had maintained wi 
a perſon whom he deemed ſo unworthy of his notice. 


towards his welfare, and 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


Peregrine, almoſt diſtracted with his diſappointments, conjures the fair 
— to permit his viſits at Bruſſels. She withdraws from his pur- 
uit. 


 'Tames being thus adjuſted, and all the company dreſ- 

ſed, they went to breakfaſt about five in the morning ; 
and in leſs than an hour after were ſeated in the dili- 

ce, where a profound filence prevailed. Peregrine, 
who uſed to be the life of the ſociety, was extremely pen- 
ſive and melancholy on account of his miſhap, the Iſrael- 
ite and his Dulcinea dejected in conſequence of their dif- 
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ce, the poet abſorpt in lofty meditation, the painter in 
femmes, — —— — 
of the carriage, made himſelf amends ſor the want of reſt 
he had ſuſtained, and the mendicant, with his fair charge, 
were infected by the cloudy aſpect of our youth, in whoſe 
diſappointment each of them, for different reaſons, bore 
no inconſiderable ſhare. This general languor and receſs 


| from all bodily exerciſe, diſpoſed them all to receive the 


gentle yoke of ſlumber ; and, in half an hour after they 
had embarked, there was not one of them awake, except 
our hero and his miſtreſs, unleſs the Capuchin was pleaſ- 
ed to counterfeit fleep, in order to indulge our young gen- 
tleman with an op nity of enjoying ſome private con- 
verſation with his beauteous ward. | 

Peregrine did not negle& the occaſion ; but, on the 
contrary, ſeized the firſt minute, and, in gentle murmurs, 
lamented his hard hap in being thus the ſport of fortune. 
He aſſured her (and that with great ſincerity), that all the 
croſs accidents of his life had not coſt him one half of the 
rexation and keenneſs of chagrin which he had ſuffered 
laſt night; and that, now he was on the brink of 2 
from her, he ſhould be overwhelmed with the blac 
deſpair, if ſne would not extend her compaſſion ſo far as 
to give him an opportunity of ſighing at her feet in Bruſ- 
ſels, during the few days his affairs would permit him to 
ſpend in that city. 

This young lady, with an air of mortification, ex 
led her —— for being the innocent cauſe of his anxiety; 
laid, ſhe hoped laſt night's adventure would be a ſalutary 
warning to both their ſouls ; for ſhe was perſuaded that 


her virtue was protected by the intervention of Heaven; 


that, whatever impreſſion it might have made upon him, 
ſhe was enabled by it to adhere to that duty from which 
her paſſion had begun to ſwerve ; and, beſeeching him to 
forget her for his own peace, gave him to underſtand, 
that neither the plan ſhe had laid down for her own con- 
duct, nor the dictates of her honour, would allow her to 
receive his viſits, or carry on any other correſpondence 
with him, while ſhe was reſtricted by the articles of her 
marriage vow. 

This explanation produced ſuch a violent effect upon 
der admirer, that he was ſor ſome minutes deprived of 
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the faculty of ſpeech ; which he no ſooner. recovered, 
chan he gave vent to the moſt unbridled tranſports of paſ- 
fion. He taxed her with barbarity and indifference ; told 
her, that ſhe had robbed him of his reaſon and internal 
peace; that he would follow her to the ends of the earth, 
and ceaſe to live ſooner than ceaſe to love her; that he 
would facrifice the innocent fool who had been the occa- 
fon of all this diſquiet, and murder every man whom he 
conſidered as an obſtruction to his views. In a word, his 
s, which had continued ſo long in a ſtate of the 
fermentation, together with the want of that re- 
poſe which calms and quiets the perturbation of the ſpi- 
. rits, had wrought him up to a pitch of real diſtraction. 
While he uttered theſe delirious expreſſions, the tears ran 
down his cheeks ; and he underwent ſuch agitation, that 
the tender heart of the fair Fleming was affected with his 
condition; and, while her own face was bedewed with 
the ſtreams of ſympathy, ſhe begged him, for Heaven's 
fake, to be compoſed ; and promiſed, for his ſatisfaction, 
to abate ſomewhat of the rigour of her purpoſe. Conſol- 
ed by this kind declaration, he recollected himſelf ; and, 
taking out his pencil, gave her his addreſs, when ſhe had 
aſſured him that he ſhould hear from her in four and 
twenty hours at fartheſt after their ſeparation, 

Thus ſoothed, he regained the empire of himſelf, and, 
by degrees, recovered his ſerenity. But this was not the 
caſe with his Amanda, who, from this ſample of his dil- 
poſition, dreaded the impetuoſity of his youth, and was 
effectually deterred from entering into any engagements 
that might ſubject her peace and reputation to the raſh 
effects of ſuch a violent ſpirit. Though ſhe was capti- 
vated by his perſon and accompliſhments, ſhe had reflec- 
tion enough to foreſee, that the longer ſhe countenanced 
his paſſion, her own heart would be more and more irre- 
trievably engaged, and the quiet of her life the more ex- 

ſed to continual interruption. She therefore profited 

y theſe conſiderations, and a ſenſe of religious honour, 
which helped her to withſtand the ſuggeſtions of inclina- 
tion, and reſolved to amuſe her lover with falſe hopes, 
until ſhe ſhould have it in her power to relinquiſh his 


converſation, without running any riſk of ſuffering by the 


inconſiderate ſallies of his love. It was with this view 
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that ſhe deſired he would not inſiſt upon attending her to 
her mother's houſe, when the diligence arrived at Bruſ- 
ſels ; and he, cajoled by her artifice, took a formal leave 
of her, er with the other ſtrangers, fixing his habi- 
tation at the inn to Which he and his fellow-travellers had 
deen directed, in the impatient expectation of receiving a 

kind ſummons from her within the limited time. | 
Meanwhile, in order to divert his imagination, he went 
to ſee the ſtadthouſe, park, and arſenal, took a ſuperficia 
riew of the bookſeller's cabinet of curioſities, and ſpent 
the evening at the Italian opera, which was at that time 
exhibited for the entertainment of Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, then Governor of the Low Countries. In ſhort, the 


ſtated period was almoſt elapſed, when Peregrine received 
a letter to this purpoſe :— 


« NR 1 | ; 

“Ir you knew what violence I do my own heart, in 
declaring that I have withdrawn myſelf for ever from 
your addreſſes, you would ſurely applaud the ſacrifice I 
make to virtue, and ſtrive to imitate this example of ſelf- 
denial. Yes, Sir, Heaven hath lent me grace to ſtruggle 
with my guilty paſſion, and henceforth to avoid the dan- 
gerous ſight of him who inſpired it. I therefore conjure 
you, by the regard you ought to have for the eternal wel- 
fare of us both, as well as by the eſteem and affection you 
profeſs, to war with your unruly inclination, and deſiſt 
from all attempts of fruſtrating the laudable reſolution T 
have made. Seek not to invade the peace of one who 
loves you, to diſturb the quiet of a family that never did 
you wrong, and to alienate the thoughts of a weak woman 
rom a deſerving man, who, by 4 moſt ſacred claim, 
ought to have the full poſſeſſion of her heart.“ 


This billet, without either date or ſubſcription, baniſh- 
ed all remains of diſcretion from the mind of our hero, 
who ran inſtantly to the landlord, in all the ecſtaſy of 
madneſs, and demanded to ſee the meſſenger who brought 
the letter, on pain of putting his whole family to the 
ſword, The innkeeper, terrified by his looks and me- 
naces, fell upon his knees, proteſting, in the face of Hea- 
ven, that he was utterly ignorant and innocent of any 
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thing that could give him offence, and that the billet was 
brought by a perſon whom he did not know, and who 
retired immediately, ſaying it required no anſwer. He 
then gave utterance to his fury in a thouſand impreca- 
tions and invectiyes againſt the writer, whom he diſho- 
noured with the appellations of a coquette, a jilt, an ad- 
venturer, who, by means of a pimping prieſt, had de- 
frauded him of his money. He denounced vengeance 
againſt the mendicant, whom he ſwore. he would deſtroy, 
if ever he ſet eyes on him again. The painter-unluckily 
Be during this paroxy lm of rage, he ſcized him by 
the throat, ſaying, he was ruined by his accurſed folly; 
and, in all likelihood, poor Pallet would have been ſtrang- 
led, had not Jolter interpoſed in his behalf, beſeeching 
his pupil to have mercy upon the ſufferer, and, with infi- 
nite anxiety, deſiring to know the cauſe of this violent aſ- 
fault, He received no anſwer but a ſtring of incoherent 
curſes. When the painter, with unſpeakable aſtoniſh- 
ment, took God to witneſs that he had done nothing to 
diſoblige him, the governor began to think, in ſad earneſt, 
that Peregrine's vivacity had at length riſen to the tranſ- 
ports of actual madneſs, and was himſelf almoſt diſtract- 
ed with this ſuppoſition. That he might the better judge 
what remedy ought to be applied, he uſed his whole in- 
fluence, and practiſed all his eloquence upon the youth, 
in order to learn the immediate cauſe of his delirium. 
He employed the moſt pathetic entreaties, and even ſhed 
tears in the courſe of his ſupplication z ſo that Pickle (the 
firſt violence of the hurricane being blown over) was 
aſhamed of his own imprudence, and retired to his cham- 
ber, in order to recolle& his diſſipated thoughts. There 
he ſhut himſelf up, and, for the ſecond time, peruſing the 
fatal epiſtle, began to waver in his opinion of the author's 
character and intention. He ſometimes conſidered her as 
one of thoſe nymphs who, under the maſk of innocence 
and ſimplicity, practiſe upon the hearts and purſes of un- 
wary and unexperienced youths. This was the ſuggeſ- 
tion of his wrath, inflamed by diſappointment; but, when 
he reflected upon the circumſtances of her behaviour, and 
recalled her particular charms to his imagination, the ſe- 
verity of his cenſure gave way, and his heart declared in 
favour of her ſincerity, Yet even this conſideration ag- 
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pravated'the ſenſe of his loſs, and he was in danger of 


relapſing into his former diſtraction, when his paſſion was 
a little becalmed by the hope of ſeeing her again, either 
by accident, or in the ples of a diligent and minute in- 
quiry, which he forthwith reſolved to ſet on foot. He 
had reaſon to believe, that her own heart would eſpouſe 
his cauſe, in 'ſpite of her virtue's determination, and did 
not deſpair of meeting with the Capuchin, whoſe good 
offices he knew he could at any time command. Com- 
forted with theſe reflections, the tempeſt. of his ſoul ſub- 
fided, In leſs than two hours he joined his company, 
with an air of compoſure, and aſked the painter's forgive- 
neſs for the freedom he bad taken the cauſe of which 
he promiſed hereafter to explain. Pallet was glad of be- 
ing reconciled on any terms to one whoſe countenance 
ſupported him in equilibrio with his antagoniſt the doc- 
tor; and Mr. Jolter was rejoiced beyond meaſure at his 


pupil's recovery. | 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Peregrine meets with ra Hornbeck, and is eonſolcd for his loſs. His 
valet de chambre is embroiled with her duenna, whom, however, he 
finds means to appeaſe. | 


Erzxy thing having thus reſumed its natural channel, 
they dined together in great tranquillity. In the after- 
noon, Peregrine, on pretence of ſtaying at home to write 
letters, while his companions were at the coffee-houſe, 
ordered a coach to be called, and, with his valet de cham- 
bre, who was the only perſon acquainted with the preſent 
ſtate of his thoughts, ſet out for the Promenade, to which 
all the ladies of faſhion reſort in the evening, during the 
2 ſeaſon, in hopes of ſeeing his fugitive among the 
reſt, | 

Having made a circuit round the walk, and narrowly 
obſerved every female in the place, he perceived at ſome 
diſtance the livery of Hornbeck upon a lacquey that ſtood 
at the back of a coach : upon which he ordered his man 
to reconnoitre the ſaid carriage, while he pulled up his 
glaſſes, that he might not be diſcovered, 2 he ſhould 
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have received ſome intelligence, by which he might con. 
duct himſelf on this unex occaſion, that already 
began to interfere with the purpoſe of his coming thi. 
ther, though it could not 1 his attention with the 
8 ing quarry | 2 x 
; ing made his o tions, 
D the coach but Mrs. —— 
and an elderly woman, who had all the air of a duenna, 
and that the — was not the ſame footman who had 
attended them in France. Encouraged by this informa- 
tion, our hero ordered himſelf to be driven cloſe up to 


that fide of their convenience on which his old miſtreſs Þ 


fat; and accoſted her with the uſual ſalutation. This 
lady no ſooner beheld her gallant, than her cheeks red- 
dened with a double glow ; and ſhe exclaimed, © Dear 
brother, I am overjoyed to ſee you ! Pray come into our 
coach.” He took the hint immediately, and, complyin 
wa her requeſt, embraced this new ſiſter with great *, 
fection. | 

Perceiving that her attendant was very much furpriſcd 
and alarmed at this unexpected meeting, ſhe, in order to 
baniſh her ſuſpicion, and at the ſame. time, give her lover 
his cue, told him, that his brother (meaning her huſband) 
was gone to the Spa for a few weeks, by the advice of phy- 
ficians, on account of his ill ſtate of health ; and that, 
from his laſt letter, ſhe had the pleaſure to tell him, he 
was in a fair way of doing well. The young gentlc- 
man expreſſed his ſatisfaction at this piece of news; ob- 
ſerving, with an air of fraternal concern, that if his brother 
had not made too free with his conſtitution, his friends 
m England would have had no occafion to repine at his 
abſence and want of health, by which he was baniſhed 
from his own country and connections. He then aſked 
(with an affectation of ſurpriſe) why ſhe had not accom- 
panied her ſpouſe ;z and was given to underſtand, that his 
tenderneſs of affection would not ſuffer him to expoſe 
her to the fatigues of the journey, which lay among rocks 
that were almoſt inacceſſible. 

The duenna's doubts being eaſed by this preamble of 
converſation, he changed the ſubje& to the pleaſures of 
the ey and among other ſuch queſtions, inquired if 
the had as yet viſited Verſailles ? This is a public-houſe, 
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ktmated upon the canal, at the diſtance of about two miles 
from town, and accommodated with tolerable gardens for 
the entertainment of cumpany. When ſhe replied in the 
negative, he propoſed to accompany her thither immediate- 
ly; but the governante, who had hitherto ſat ſilent, objected 
to this propoſal z telling them, in broken Engliſh, that, 
33 the lady was under her care, ſhe could not anſwer to 
Mr. Hornbeck for allowing her to viſit ſuch a fufpicious 
place. “As for that matter, Madam (faid the confident 
gallant), give yourſelf no trouble; the conſequences thalf 
be at my peril, and I will undertake to enfure you 3 
my brother's reſentment.” 80 faying, he directed the 
coachman to the place, and ordered his own to follow, 
under the auſpices of his valet de chambre, while the old 
gentlewoman, over- ruled by his aſſurance, quietly ſub- 
mitted to his authority. e aden nn 

Being arrived at the place, he handed the ladies from the 
coach, and then for the firſt time, obſerved that the du- 
enna was lame, a circumſtance of which he did not ſcru- 
ple to taxe the advantage; for they had ſcarce alighted, 
and drank a glaſs of wine, when he adviſed his ſiſter to 
enjoy a walk in the garden: And although the attendant” 
made ſhift to keep them almoſt always in view, they en- 
joyed a detached converſation, in which Peregrine learned; 
that the true cauſe of her being left behind at Bruſſels, 
whilſt her huſband” proceeded to Spa, was his dread of 
the company and familiarities of that place, to which his 
jealouſy durſt not expoſe her; and that ſhe had tved 
three weeks in a convent at Liſle, from which ſhe was 
delivered by his own free motion, becauſe indeed he could 
no longer exiſt without her company; and laſtly, our 
lover underſtood, that her governante was a mere dragon, 
who had been recommended to him by a Spaniſh mer- 
chant whoſe wife ſhe attended to her dying-day: But ſhe 
rery much queſtioned whether or not her fidelity was 
proof enough” againſt money and ftrong waters. Pere- 
grine aſſured her the experiment ſhould be tried before 
parting 3 and they agreed to paſs the night at Verſailles, 
provided his endeavours ſhould ſucceed. | : 

Having exerciſed themſelves in this manner, until the 
duenna's ſpirits were pretty much exhauſted, that ſhe 
might be the better diſpoſed to recruit them with a glaſs 
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of liquor, they returned to their apartment, and the cor. 
dial was recommended and received 'in'a bumper: But 
as it _— mo — viſible — as the ſan- 
guine of Pickle made him expect, and the 
— — ů —k—k—̃ be late, and 
that the gates would be ſhut in a little time, he filled up 
a parting glaſs, and pledged her in equal quantity. Her 
blood was too much chilled to be warmed even by this 
extraordinary doſe, which made immediate innovation in 
the brain of our youth, who, in the gaiety of his imagina- 
tion, overwhelmed this ſhe Argus with ſuch profuſion of 
gpllaniey, that ſhe was more intoxicated with his expreſſions 
than with the ſpirits ſhe had drank. - When, in the courſe 
of toying, he dropped a purſe into her boſom, ſhe ſeemed 
to forget how the night wore, and, with the approbation 
of her charge, aſſented to his propoſal of having ſome- 


Gag Sor upper, tion wg | 

This was a great point which our adventurer had gain- 
ed z and yet he plainly perceived that the governante miſ- 
took his ing; by giving herſelf credit for all the paſ- 
fon he had profeſſed. As this error could be rectified 


by no other means than thoſe of plying her with the 
bottle, until her diſtinguiſhing faculties ſhould: be over- 


powered, he promoted a quick circulation. She did him 
juſtice, without any manifeſt ſigns of inebriation ſo long, 
that his own eyes began to reel in the ſockets ; and he 
found, that, before his ſcheme could be accompliſhed, 
he ſhould be effectually unfitted for all the ' purpoſes of 
love. He therefore had recourſe to his valet & chambre, 
who underſtood the hint as ſoon as it was given, and 
readily, undertook to perform the part, of which his mal- 
ter had played the prelude. This affair being ſettled to 
his ſatisfaction, and the night at odds with morning, he 
took an opportunity of imparting to the ear of this aged 
Dulcinea a kind whiſper, importing a promiſe of viſiting 
her, when his ſiſter ſhould be retired to her own cham- 
ber, and an earneſt deſire of leaving her door unlocked. 

This agreeable intimation being communicated, he con- 
veyed a caution of the ſame nature to Mrs. Hornbeck, as 
he led her to her apartment; and darkneſs and ſilence 
no ſooner prevailed in the houſe, than he and his truſty 
ſquire ſet out on their different voyages. Every thing 
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would have ſucceeded according to their wiſh, had not 
the valet de chambre ſuffered himſelf to fall aſleep at the 
ide of his inamorata, and, in the agitation of a violent 
dreamy. exclaimed. in a voice ſo unlike chat of her ſup- 
poſed adorer, that ſne diſtinguiſhed the difference at once. 
Waking him with a pinch and a loud ſhriek, ſhe threaten- 
ed to proſecute him for a rape, and reviled him with all 
the epithets her rage and diſappointment could ſuggeſt. 
The Frenchman, finding himſelf detected, behaved with 
t temper and addreſs : He begged ſhe would compoſe 
{-rſelf, on account of her own reputation, which was 
extremely dear to him; proteſting, that he had a moſt in- 
violable eſteem; for her perſon. His repreſentations had 
weight with the duenna, who, upon recollection, com- 
prehended the whole affair, and thought it would be her 
intereſt. to bring matters to an accommodation. She 
therefore admitted the apologies of her bed- fellow, 
vided he would promiſe to atone by marriage for the in- 
jury ſhe had ſuſtained ; and in this particular, he ſet her 
— at eaſe by repeated vows, which he uttered with 
ſurpriſing volubility, though without any intention to per- 
form the leaſt tittle of their contents. | 
Peregrine, ho had been alarmed by her exclamation, 
and run to the door with a view of interpoſing, according 
to the emergency of the caſe, overhearing the affair thus 
— — to his miſtreſs, who was highly en- 
tertained with an account of what had paſſed, foreſeeing, 
that, for the future, ſhe ſhould be under no difficulty or 
reſtriction from the ſeverity of her guard. | 


CHAPTER LX. 


Hornbeck is informed of his wife's adventure with Peregrine, for whom 
he as a ſtratagem, which is rendered ineffectual by the informa- 

tion m__ The. huſband is ducked for his intention, and our hero 
apprehended by the patrol. 


Tazzz was another on, however, till ungained ; 
and that was no other than her footman, whoſe ſecrecy 
pur hero attempted to ſecure in the morning by a hand- 


th 
the whole tranſaction. Indeed this lacquey had been hired, 


methods of reclaiming his lady, when her irregularities 
had ſubjected her to his wrath g. 
The Flemiſh valet, in conſcquence of the office he had 
undertaken, wrote to Hornbeck by the firſt poſt, giving 
aw exact detail of the adventure at Verfailles, wath ſuch 
a deſeription of the pretended brother, as left the huſ- 
band no-room to think he could be any-other perſon than 
kis firſt diſhonourer ; and exaſperated him to fuch a de- 
gree, that he reſolved to lay an ambuth for this invader, 
and at once diſqualify him from eve repoſe, by 
maintaining further correſpondence with his wife. 
Meanwhile the lovers enjoyed themſelves without re- 
ſtraint, and Peregrine's 2 of inquiry after his dear un- 
known was for the preſent poſtponed. His fellow-tra- 
vellers were confounded at his myſterious motions, which 
filled the heart of Jolter with anxiety and terror. This 
careful conductor was fraught with ſuch experience of 
his pupil's diſpoſition, that he trembled with the appre- 
henſion of ſome ſudden accident, and lived in continual 
alarm, like a man that walks under the wall of a nodding 
tower. Nor did he enjoy any alleviations of his fears, 
when, upon telling the young gentleman, that the reſt of 
the company were defirous of departing for Antwerp, he 
anſwered, that they were at liberty to conſult their own 
inclinations ; but, for his own part, he was reſolved to 
ſtay in Bruſſels a few days longer. By this declaration 
the governor was confirmed in the opinion of his having 
ſome intrigue upon the anvil. In the bitterneſs of his 
vexation, he took the liberty of ſignifying his ſuſpicion, 


fign he-harboured of making his maſter acquainted wi 
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and reminding him of the dangerous dilemmas to which 
he had been reduced by his former precipitation. 

Peregrine took his caution in good part, and promiſed 
to behave with ſuch eircumſpection as would ſcreen him 
from any troubleſome conſequences for the future; but, 
nevertheleſs, behaved that ſame evening in ſuch a manner, 
2s plainly ſhowed, that his prudence was nothing elſe 
than vain ſpeculation. He had made an appointment to 
ſpend the night, as uſual, with Mrs. Hornbeck z and, a- 
bout nine.o'clock, haſtened to her lodgings, when he was 
accoſted in the ſtreet by his old diſcarded friend Thomas 
Pipes, who without any other preamble, told him, that, 
for all he had turned him adrift, he did not chooſe to ſee 
him run full ſail into his enemy's harbour, without giving 
him timely notice of the danger. I'll tell you what 
(aid he), mayhap you think I want to curry favour, 
that I may be taken in tow again; if you do, you have 
made a miſtake in your reckoning. I am old enough to 
be laid up, and have — to keep my planks 
from the weather. But this here is the affair; I have 
known you ſince you were no higher than a marlinſpike, 
and ſhouldn't care to ſee you deprived of your rigging at 
theſe years: Whereby, I am informed Hornbeck's 
man, whom I this afternoon fell in with by chance, as 
how his maſter has got intelligence of your boarding his 
wie, and has ſteered privately into this port, with a large 
complement of hands, in order, d'ye ſee, to ſecure you 
while you are under the hatches. Now, if ſo be as how 
. have a mind to give him a ſalt eel for his ſupper, 
ere am I, without hope of fee or reward, ready to ſtand 
by you as long as my timbers will ſtick together; and if 
expect any recompence, may I be bound to eat oakum 
and drink bilgewater for life.” 

Startled at this information, Peregrine examined him 
upon the particulars of his diſcourſe with the lacquey 
and when he underſtood that Hornbeck's intelligence 
flowed trom the canal of his Flemiſh footman, he believ- 
ed every circumſtance of Tom's report, thanked him for 
this warning, and, after having reprimanded him for his 
miſbehaviour at Lifle, aſſured him that it ſhould be his 
own fault if ever they ſhould part again. He then deli- 
* himſelf whether or not he 1 retort the 
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| _ upon his adverſary ; but when he confidered that 


ornbeck was not the aggreſſor, and made that unhappy | 
9 


huſband's caſe his own could not help acquitting his 
intention of revenge, though, in his opinion, it ought to 
have been executed in a more honourable manner ; and 
therefore he determined to chaſtiſe him for his want of 

irit, Nothing ſurely can be more inſolent and unjuſt 

an this determination, which induced him to puniſh x 

on for his want of courage to redreſs the injury which 

himſelf had done to his reputation and peace; and 
yet this barbarity of deciſion is authoriſed by the opinion 
and practice of mankind. . 

With theſe ſentiments he returned to the inn, and, 
putting a pair of piſtols in his pocket, ordered his valet 
de chambre and Pipes to follow him at a ſmall diſtance, 
ſo as that they ſhould be within call in caſe of neceſſit), 
and then poſted himſelf within thirty yards of his Dulci- 
nea's door. There he had not been above half an hour, 
when he perceived four men take their ſtation on the 
ether ſide, with a view, as he gueſſed, to watch for his 
going in, that he might be taken unaware. But when 
they had tarried a conſiderable time in that corner, with- 
out reaping the fruits of their expectation, their leader, 
perſuaded that the gallant had gained admittance by ſome 

- ſecret means, approached the door with his followers, 
who, according to the inſtructions they had received, no 
ſooner ſaw it opened than they ruſhed in, leaving their 
8 in the ſtreet, where he thought his perſon would 
be leaſt endangered. Our adventurer, ſeeing him all alone, 
advanced with ſpeed, and clapping a piſtol to his breaſt, 
commanded him to follow his footſteps, without noiſe, 
on pain of immediate death. Eg 

Terrified at this ſudden apparition, Hornbeck obeyed 
in filence; and, in a few minutes, they arrived at the 
quay, where Pickle halting, gave him to underſtand that 
he was no ſtranger to his villanous deſign—told him, 
that if he conceived himſelf injured by any circumſtance 
of his conduct, he would now give him an opportunity 


honour. 4 You have a ſword about you (ſaid he), or, 
if you don't chooſe to put the affair on that ifſue, here 13 
a brace of piſtols, take which you pleaſe.” Such an ad- 


of reſenting the wrong, in a manner becoming a man of 
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dreſs could not fail to diſconcert a man of his character. 
After ſome heſitation, he, in a faultering accent, denied 
that his deſign was to mutilate Mr. Pickle, but that he 
thought himſelf entitled to the benefit of the law, by 
which he would have obtained a divorce, if he could have 
procured evidence of his wife's infidelity; and, with that 
view, he had employed people to take advantage of the 
information he had received. With regard to this alter- 
native, he declined it entirely, becauſe he could not ſee 
what ſatisfaction he ſhould enjoy, in being ſhot through 
the head, or run through the lungs, by a perſon who had 
already wronged him in an irreparable manner. Laſtly, 
his fear made him propoſe, that the affair ſhould be left 
to the arbitration of two creditable men, altogether un- 
concerned in the diſpute. | 

To theſe remonſtrances, Peregrine replied, in the ſtyle 
of a hot-headed young man, conſcious of his own un- 
juſtifiable behaviour, that every gentleman ought to be a 
judge of his own honour, and therefore he would ſubmit 
to the deciſion of no umpire whatſoever ; that he would 
forgive his want of courage, which might be a natural 
infirmity, but his mean diſſimulation he could not par- 
don : That, as he was certified of the raſcally intent of 
his ambuſcade, by undoubted intelligence, he would treat 
him, not with a retaliation of his own treachery, but with 
ſuch indignity as a ſcoundrel deſerves to ſuffer, unleſs he 
would make one effort to maintain the character he aſ- 
ſumed in life. So ſaying, he again preſented his piſtols, 
which being rejected as before, he called his two mini- 
ſters, and ordered them to duck him in the canal. 

This command was pronounced and executed almoſt 
in the ſame breath, to the unſpeakable terror and diſorder 
of the poor ſhivering patient, who, having undergone the 
immerſion, ran about like a drowned rat, ſqueaking for 
aſſiſtance and revenge. His cries were overheard by the 
patrole, who, chancing to paſs that way, took him under 
their protection, and, in conſequence of his complaint 
and information, went in purſuit of our adventurer and 
his attendants, who were ſoon overtaken and furrounded. 
Raſh and inconſiderate as the young gentleman was, he 
did not pretend to ſtand upon the defenſive againſt a file 
of muſketeers, although Pipes had * his cutlaſs at 
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their approach, but ſurrendered himſelf without oppoſi. 


tion, and was conveyed to the main guard, where the 
commanding officer, engaged by his appearance and ad. 
dreſs, treated him with all imaginable reſpect. Hearing 
the particulars of his adventure, he aſſured him that the 
prince would conſider the whole as a tour de jeuneſſe, and 
order him to be releaſed without delay. 

Next morning, when this gentleman gave in his re- 

rt, he made ſuch a favourable repreſentation of the pri- 

ner, that our hero was on the point of being diſcharged, 
when Hornbeck preferred a complaint, accuſing him of 
a purpoſed aflailoation, and praying that ſuch puniſh- 
ment ſhould be inflicted upon him as his highneſs ſhould 
think adequate to the nature of the crime. The prince, 

erplexed with this petition, in conſequence of which he 
foreſaw that he muſt diſoblige a Britiſh ſubject, ſent for 
the plaintiff, of whom he ſome knowledge, and in 
perſon exhorted him to drop the proſecution, which would 
only ſerve to 8 his own ſhame. But Hornbeck 
was too much incenſed to liſten to any propoſal of that 
kind, and peremptorily demanded juſtice againſt the pri- 
ſoner, whom he repreſented as an obſcure adventurer, 
who had made repeated attempts upon his honour and 
his life. Prince Charles told him, that what he had ad- 
viſed was in the capacity of a friend; but, ſince he in- 
ſiſted upon his acting as a magiſtrate, the affair ſhould be 
examined, and determined according to the diCtates of 
Juſtice and truth. 

The petitioner being diſmiſſed with this promiſe, the 
| defendant was, in his turn, brought before the judge, 
whoſe prepoſſeſſion in his favour was in a great meaſure 
weakened by what his antagoniſt had ſaid to the prejudice 
of his birth and reputation. 


th. * . 1 — 


CHAPTER LXI. 


Peregrine is releaſed. Jolter confounded at his myſterious condudt. A 
| conteſt happens between the poet and painter, who are reconciled by 
the mediation of their fellow-travellers. 


Our hero, underſtanding from ſome expreſſions which 
eſcaped the prince, that he was conſidered in the light 0 
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a ſharper and aſſaſſin, begged that he might have the li- 
berty of ſending for ſome vouchers, that would probably 
vindicate his character from the malicious aſperſions of 
his adverſary. This permiſſion being granted, he wrote 
a letter to his governor, deſiring that he would bring to 
him the letters of recommendation which he had receiv- 
ed from the Britiſh ambaſſador at Paris, and ſuch other 
papers as he thought conducive to evince the importance 
of his ſituation. | | 
The billet was given in charge to one of the ſubaltern 
officers on duty, who carried it to the inn, and demand- 
ed to ſpeak with Mr. Jolter. Pallet, who happened to 
be at the door when this meſſenger arrived, and heard 
him inquire for the tutor, ran directly to that gentleman's 
apartment, and in manifeſt diſorder told him that a huge 
fellow of a ſoldier, with a monſtrous pair of whiſkers, 
and a fur cap as big as a buſhel, was aſking for him at 
the door. The poor governor began to ſhake at this inti- 
mation, though he was not conſcious of having commit- 
ted any thing that could attract the attention of the ſtate. 
When the officer appeared at his chamber door, his con- 
fuſion increaſed to ſuch a degree, that his perception 
ſeemed to vaniſh, and the ſubaltern repeated the purport 
of his errand three times, before he could comprehend 
his meaning, or venture to receive the letter which he 
preſented. At length he ſummoned all his fortitude, and 
having peruſed the epiſtle, his terror ſunk into anxiety. 
His ingenious fear immediately ſuggeſted, that Peregrine 
was confined in a dungeon, for ſome outrage he had com- 
mitted. He ran with great agitation to a trunk, and, 
taking out a bundle of papers, followed his conductor, 
being attended by the painter, to whom he had hinted 
his apprehenſion. When they paſſed through the guard, 
which was under arms, the 4 of both died within 
them; and when they came into the preſence, there was 
ſuch an expreſſion of awful horror on the countenance of 
Jolter, that the prince, obſerving his diſmay, was pleaſed 
to encourage him with an aſſurance that he had nothing 
to fear. us comforted, he recollected himſelf ſo well 
as to underſtand his pupil, when he deſired him to pro- 
duce the ambaſſador's letters; ſome of which being open, 
were immediately read by his — who was perſo 
| [ 3 | 
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ally acquainted with the writer, and knew ſeveral of the 


— 


noblemen to whom they were addreſſed. Theſe recom. 


mendations were ſo warm, and repreſented the young 
gentleman in ſuch an advantageous light, that the prince, 
convinced of the injuſtice his chara had ſuffered by 
the miſrepreſentation of Hornbeck, took our hero by the 
hand, aſked pardon for the doubts he had entertained of 
his honour, declared him from that moment at liberty, 
ordered his domeſtics to be enlarged, and offered him his 
countenance and protection as long as he ſhould remain 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands. At the ſame time, he cau- 
tioned him againſt indiſcretion in the courſe of his gal- 
lantries; and took his word and honour, that he ſhould 
drop all meaſures of reſentment againſt the perſon of 
Hornbeck during his reſidence in that place. 

The delinquent, thus honourably acquitted, thanked 
the prince in the moſt reſpectful manner, for his gene- 


roſity and candour, and retired with his two friends, who 


were amazed and bewildered in their thoughts at what 
they had ſeen and heard, the whole adventure (till re- 
maining without the ſphere of their comprehenſion, which 
was not at all enlarged by the unaccountable appearance 
of Pipes, who, with the,valet de chambre, joined them 
at the caſtle gate. Had Jolter been a man of a luxuriant 
imagination, his brain would undoubtedly have ſuffered 
in the inveſtigation of his pupil's myſterious conduct, 
which he ſtrove in vain to unravel ; but his intellects 
were too ſolid to be affeted by the miſcarriage of his in- 
vention; and as Peregrine did not think proper to make 
him acquainted with the cauſe of his being apprehended, 


+ he contented himſelf with ſuppoſing that there was a 


lady in the caſe. 

The painter, whoſe imagination was of a more my 
texture, formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures, whic 
he communicated to Pickle, in imperfect inſinuations, 
hoping, by his anſwers and behaviour, to diſcover the 
truth; but the youth, in order to tantalize him, eluded 
all his inquiries, with ſuch appearance of induſtry and 
art, as heightened his curioſity, while it diſappointed his 
aim, and inflamed him to ſuch a degree of impatience, 
that his wits began to be unſettled. Then Peregrine was 
fain to recompole his brain, by telling him in confidence, 
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that he had been arreſted as a ſpy. This ſecret he found 
more intolerable than his former uncertainty : He ran 
from one apartment to another, like a gooſe in the a 
nies of egg-laying, with intention of diſburdening this 
important load; but, Jolter being engaged with his pupil, 
and all the people of the houſe ignorant of the only lan- 
guage he could ſpeak, he was compelled, with infinite re- 
luctance, to addreſs himſelf to the doctor, who was at 
that time ſhut up in his own chamber. Having knocked 
at the door to no purpoſe, he peeped through the key- 
hole, and ſaw the phyſician fitting at a table, with a pen 
in one hand, and paper before him, his head reclined up- 
on his other hand, and his eyes fixed upon the cieling, 
as if he had been entranced. Pallet, concluding that he 
was under the power of ſome convulſion, endeavoured to 
force the door open; and the noiſe of his efforts recalled 
the doctor from his reverie. Nũs poetical republican, 
being ſo diſagreeably diſturbed, ſtarted up in a paſhon, 
and, opening the door, no ſooner perceived who had in- 
terrupted him, than he flung it in his face with great 
fury, and curſed him for his impertinent intruſion, which 
had deprived him of the moſt delightful viſion that ever 
regaled the human fancy. He imagined (as he after- 
wards imparted to Peregrine), that, as he enjoyed him- 
ſelf in walking through the flowery plain that borders on 
Parnaſſus, he was met by a venerable ſage, whom, by a 
certain divine vivacity that lightened from his eyes, he in- 
ſtantly knew to be the immortal Pindar. He was imme- 
diately ſtruck with reverence and awe, and proſtrated 
himſelf before the apparition, which, taking him by the 
land, lifted him gently from the ground; and, with 
words more ſweet than the honey of the Hybla bees, told 
him, that, of all the moderns, he alone was viſited by 
that celeſtial impulſe by which he himſelf had been in- 
ſpired, when he produced his meſt applauded odes. So 
laying, he led him up the ſacred hill, perſuaded him to 
drink a copious draught of the waters of the Hippocrene, 
and then preſented him to the harmonious Nine, who 
crowned his temples with a laurel wreath. 

No wonder that he was enraged to find himſelf cut off 
from ſuch ſublime ſociety. He raved in Greek againſt the 
inyader, who was ſo big with his own * that, un» 
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mindful of the diſgrace he had ſuſtained,” and diſregard. 
ing all the ſymptoms of the phyſician's diſpleaſure, he ap- 
plied his mouth to the door, in an eager tone, Þ'll hold 
you any wager (ſaid he), that I gueſs the true cauſe of 
r. Pickle's impriſonment.” To this challenge he re- 
ceived no reply; and therefore repeated it, adding, J 
ſuppoſe you imagine he was taken up for fighting a duel, 
or affronting a nobleman, or lying with ſome man's wife, 
or ſome ſuch matter; but, egad l you was never more 
miſtaken in your life; and TII lay my Cleopatra againſt 
ur — head, that in four and twenty hours you 
ſna'n't light on the true reaſon.” dir ids. 
The favourite of the muſes, exaſperated at this vexa- 
tious perſeverance of the painter, who he imagined had 
come to teaze and inſult him, © I would (ſaid he) ſacri- 
fice a cock to Aſculapius, were I aſſured that any perſon 
had been taken up for extirpating ſuch a troubleſome Goth 
as you are, from the face of the earth. As for your 
boaſted Cleopatra, which you ſay was drawn - from your 
own wife, I believe the copy has as much of the 0 Lahn 
as the original, But, were it mine, it ſhould be hung up 
in the temple of Cloacina, as the picture of that goddeſs ; 
for any other apartment would be diſgraced by its ap- 
rance,” © Hark ye, Sir (replied Pallet, enraged in 
is turn at the contemptuous mention of his darling per- 
formance), you may make as free with my wife as you 
think proper, but 'ware my works ; thoſe are the children 
of my fancy, conceived by the glowing imagination, and 
formed by the art of my own hands; and you yourſelt 
are a Goth, and a Turk, and a Tartar, and an impudent 
pretending jackanapes, to treat with ſuch diſreſpect a pro- 
duction which, in the opinion of all the connoiſſeurs of 
the age, will, when finiſhed, be a maſterpiece in its kind, 
and do honour to human genius and ſkill. Sol y again 
and again (and I care not though your friend Playtor 
heard me), that you have no more taſte than a drayman's 
horſe, and that thoſe fooliſh notions of the ancients ought 
to be drubbed out of you with a good cudgel, that you 
might learn to treat men of parts with more veneration. 
Perhaps you may not always — in the company of one 
who will hollow for aſſiſtance, when you are on the brink 


of being chaſtiſed for your inſolence, as I did, when you 
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brought upon yourſelf the reſentment of that Scot, who, 
by the Lard {would have paid you both ſcot and lot, 
as Falſtaff ſays, if the French officer had not put him in 
arreſt.” + | 


The phyfician, to this declamation, which was con- 
veyed through the key-hole, anſwered, that he (the painter) 
was a fellow ſo infimitely below his conſideration, that his 
conſcience upbraided him with no action of his life, ex- 
cept that of chooſing ſuch a wretch for his companion 
and fellow-traveller. That he had viewed his character 
through the medium of good-nature and compaſſion, 
which had prompted him to give Pallet an opportunity of 
acquiring ſome new ideas, under his immediate inſtruc= 
tion; but he had abuſed his goodneſs and condeſcenſion 
in ſuch a flagrant manner, that he was now determined 
to diſcard him entirely from his acquaintance z and de- 
fired him, for the preſent, to take himſelf away, on pain 
of being kicked for his preſumption. 8 | 

Pallet was too much incenſed to be intimidated by this 
threat, which he retorted with great virulence, defying 
him to come forth, that it might appear which of them 
was beſt ſkilled in that pedeſtrian exerciſe, which he im- 
mediately began to praCtiſe againſt the door, with ſuch 
thundering application, as reached the ears of Pickle and 
his governor, who coming out into the paſſage, and ſee- 
ing him thus employed, aſked if he had forgot the cham- 
ber-pots of Aloſt, thar he ventured to behave in ſuch a 
manner as entitled him to a ſecond preſcription of 'the 
ſame nature, | 

The doCtor, underſtanding that there was company at 
hand, opened the door in a twinkling ; and, ſpringin 
upon his antagoniſt like a tyger, a fierce contention woul 
have enſued, to the-infinite ſatisfaction of our hero, had 
not Jolter, to the manifeſt peril of his own perſon, in- 
terpoſed, and, partly by force, and partly by exhortations, 
put a ſtop to the engagement before it was fairly begun. 
After having demonſtrated the indecency of ſuch a vulgar 
rencounter, betwixt two fellow citizens, in a foreign land, 
he begged to know the cauſe of their diſſention, and of- 
tered his good offices towards an accommodation. Pere- 
grine alſo, ſeeing the fray was finiſhed, expreſſed him- 
lelf to the ſame purpoſc ; and the painter, for obvious 
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reaſons, declining an explanation, his antagoniſt told the 
youth what a mortifying interruption he had ſuffered by 
the impertinent intruſion of Pallet, and gave him a detail 
of the particulars of his viſion, as above recited. The 
arbiter owned the provocation was not to be endured; 
and decreed, that the offender ſhould make ſome atone- 
ment for his tranſgreſſion. Upon which the painter ob- 
ſerved, that, however he might have been diſpoſed to 
make acknowledgments, if the * had ſignified his 
diſpleaſure like a gentleman, the complainant had now 
forfeited all claim to any ſuch conceſſions, by the yulgar 
manner in which he had reviled him and his productions; 
obſerving, that, if he (the painter) had been inclined to 
retort his ſlanderous infinuations, the republican's own 
works would have afforded ample ſubjeQ for his ridicule 
and cenſure, 

After divers diſputes and repreſentations, peace was at 
length concluded, on condition, that, for the future, the 
doctor ſhould never mention Cleopatra, unleſs he could 
ſay ſomething in her praiſe ; and that Pallet, in conſide- 
ration of his having been the firit aggreſſor, ſhould make 
a ſketch of the phyſician's viſion, to be engraved and pre- 
fixed to the next edition of his odes, | | 


r 


CHAPTER LXII. 
The travellers depart for An , at which place the painter gives 1 
— 2 — * 


Our adventurer, baffled in all his efforts to retrieve his 
_ loſt Amanda, yielded at length to the remonſtrances of 
his governor and fellow-travellers, who, out of pure com- 
vel to him, had exceeded their intended ſtay by ſix 
days at leaſt: and a couple of poſt chaiſes, with three 
riding horſes, being hired, they departed from Bruſſels in 
the morning, dined at Mechlin, and arrived about eight 
in the evening at the venerable city of Antwerp. During 
this day's journey, Pallet was elevated to an uncommon 
flow of ſpirits, with the proſpect of ſeeing the birth- 
place of Rubens, for whom he- profeſſed an enthuſiaſtic 
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admiration. He ſwore, that the pleaſure he felt was equal 
to that of a Muſſulman, on the laſt day of his pilgrimage 


to Mecca z and that he already conſidered himſelf a native 
of Antwerp, being ſo intimately acquainted with their ſo 


juſtly boaſted citizen, from whom, at certain junctures, 


he could ot help believing himſelf derived, becauſe his 
own pencil adopted the manner of that great man with 
ſurpriſing facility, and his face wanted nothing but a pair 
of whiſkers and a beard to exhibit the expreſs image of 
the Fleming's countenance. He told them he was ſo 
proud of this reſemblance, that, in order to render it 
more ſtriking, he had, at one time of his life, reſolved to 
keep his face ſacred from the razor; and in that purpoſe 
had perſevered, notwithſtanding the continual reprehen- 
fons of Mrs. Pallet, who, being then with child, ſaid, 
his aſpect was ſo hideous, that ſhe dreaded a miſcarriage 
every hour, until ſhe threatened, in plain terms, to diſpute 
the ſanity of his intellects, and apply to the chancellor 
ſor a committee. 2 

The doctor, on this occaſion, obſerved, that a man who 
is not proof againſt the ſolicitations of a woman, can ne- 
ver expect to make a great figure in life; that painters 
and poets ought to cultivate no wives but the muſes; 
or, if they are, by the accidents of fortune, encumbered 
with families, they ſhould carefully guard againſt that 
pernicious weakneſs, falſely honoured with the appellation 
of natural affeftion, and pay no manner of regard to the 
impertinent cuſtoms of the world. © Granting that you 
had been, for a ſhort time, deemed a lunatic (faid he), 
you might have acquitted yourſelf honourably of that im- 
putation,” by ſome performance that would have raiſed 
your character above all cenſure. Sophocles himſelf, that 
celebrated tragic poet, who, for the {weetneſs of his ver- 
fication, was ſtyled melitta, or the bee, in his old age ſuf- 
fered the ſame accuſation from his own children, who, 
ſeeing him neglect his family affairs, and devote himſelf 
entirely to poetry, carried him before the magiſtrate, as 
a man whoſe intellects were ſo much impaired by the in- 
firmities of age, that he was no longer fit to manage his 
domeſtic concerns; upon which the reverend bard pro- 
duced his tragedy of Oedipus cpi kolono, as a work he had 
juſt finiſhed z which being peruſed, inſtead of being de- 
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dared unſound of —_— he was diſmiſſed with 
admiration and applauſe. T with your beard and whiſkers 
had been ſanctioned by the like authority ; though I am 
afraid you would have been in the predicament of thoſe 
diſciples of a certain philoſopher, who drank decoctions 
of cummin ſeeds, that their faces might adopt the paleneſs 
of their maſter's complexion, hoping, that, in being as 
wan, they would be as learned as their teacher.“ The 
painter, ſtung with this ſarcaſm, replied, '* or like thoſe 
virtuoſi, who, by repeating Greek, eating fillikickaby, and 
pretending to ſee viſions, think they equal the ancients in 
taſte and genius.” The phyſician retorted, Pallet re- 
Joined, and the altercation continued until they entercd 
the gates of Antwerp, when the admirer of Rubens broke 
forth into a rapturous exclamation, which put an end to 
the diſpute, and attracted the notice of the inhabitants, 
many of whom, by ſhrugging up their ſhoulders, and 
pointing to their foreheads, gave ſhrewd indications that 
— believed him a poor gentleman diſordered in his 

rain. | 

They had no ſooner alighted at the inn, than this pſeudo- 
enthuſiaſt propoſed to viſit the great church, in which he 
had been informed ſome of his maſter's pieces were to be 
ſeen; and was remarkably chagrined, when he under- 
ſtood that he could not be admitted till next day. He 
roſe next morning by day-break, and diſturbed his fellow- 

travellers in ſuch a noiſy and clamorous manner, that Pe- 
regrine determined to puniſh him with ſome new inflic- 
tion; and, while he put on his clothes, actually formed 
the plan of promoting a duel between him and the doc- 
tor; in the management of which he promiſed himſelf 
ſtore of entertainment, from the behaviour of both. 
Being provided with one of thoſe domeſtics who are 
always in waiting to offer their ſervices to ſtrangers on 
their firſt arrival, they were conducted to the houſe of a 
gentleman who had an excellent collection of pictures; 
and, though the greateſt part of them were painted by 
his favourite artiſt, Pallet condemned them all by the 
lump, 'becauſe Pickle had told him beforehand, that 
there was not one performance of Rubens among the 
number. | a 

The next place they viſited was what is called the Aca - 
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demy of Painting, furniſhed, with a number of 
pieces,/ in which our painter recognized the ſtile of Peter 
Paul, with many expreſſions of admiration, on the ſame 
ſort of previous intelligence, 

From this repoſitory, they went to the great church z 
and wy > | led to the tomb of Rubens, the whimſical 
painter fell upon his knees, and worſhipped with ſuch ap- 
pearance of devotion, that the attendant, ſcandalized at 
his ſuperſtition, | pulled him up, obſerving, with great 
warmth, that the perſon buried in that place was no faint, 
but as great a ſinner as himſelf ; and that, if he was ſpiri- 
tually diſpoſed, there was a chapel of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
at the diſtance of three yards on the right hand, to which 
he might retire. He thought it was incumbent upon him 
to manifeſt ſome extraordinary inſpiration, while he re- 
fided on the ſpot where Rubens was born; and therefore 
his whole % 96 was an affectation of rapture, ex- 
preſſed in diſtracted exclamations, convulſive ſtarts, and 
uncouth gefticulations. In the midſt of his frantic be- 
haviour, he ſaw an old Capuchin, with a white beard, 
mount the pulpit, and hold forth to the congregation 
with ſuch violence of emphaſis and geſture, as captivated 
his fancy; and, bawling aloud, Zounds | what an ex- 
cellent Paul preaching at Athens!” he pulled a pencil 
and a ſmall memorandum-book from his pocket, and be- 
gan to take a ſketch of the orator, with great eagerneſs 
and agitation, ſaying, © Egad ! friend Raphael, we ſhall 
ſee whether you or I have got the beſt knack at trumpin 
up an apoſtle.” This appearance of diſreſpect gave of- 
tence to the audience, who began to murmur againſt this 


heretic libertine z when one of the prieſts belonging to 


the choir, in order to prevent any ill conſequence from 
their diſpleaſure, came and told him in the French lan- 
guage, that ſuch liberties were not permitted in their re- 
ligion, and adviſed him to lay aſide his implements, leſt 
the people ſhould take umbrage at his deſign, and be 
. to puniſh him as a profane ſcoffer at their 
worſhip. | 

The painter, ſeeing himſelf addreſſed by a friar, who, 
while he ſpoke, bowed with great complaiſance, imagined 
that he was a begging brother come to ſupplicate his cha» 
nity; and his attention being quite engroſſed by the de- 
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fign he was making, he patted the prieſt's ſhaven crown 
with his hand, ſaying, Oter - tems, oter tems; and then 
reſumed his pencil with great earneſtneſs. The eccleſiaſ. 
tic, perceiving that the ſtranger did not comprehend his 
meaning, pulled him by the fletve, and explained himſelf 
in the Latin tongue; upon which Pallet, provoked at his 
intruſion, curſed him aloud for an impudent beggarly fon 
. of a whore, and, taking out a ſhilling, flung it upon the 
Pavement, with manifeſt ſigns of indignation. 


Some of the common * enraged to ſee their reli- 
cir 


gion contemned, and prieſts inſulted at the very 
altar, roſe from their ſeats, and ſurrounding the aſtoniſh- 
ed painter, one of the number ſnatched his book from his 
hand, and tore it into a thouſand pieces. Frightened as 
he was, he could not help crying, Fire and faggots ! all 
my favourite ideas are gone to wreck !“ and was in dan- 
ger of being very roughly handled by the crowd, had not 

eregrine ſtepped in, and aſſured them, that he was a poor 
unhappy gentleman, who laboured under a tranſport of the 
brain. Thoſe who underſtood the French language com- 
municated this information to the-reſt, ſo that he eſcaped 
without any other chaſtiſement than being ___ to re- 
tire. And as they could not ſee the famous deſcent from 
the croſs till after the ſervice was finiſhed, they were 
conducted by their domeſtic to the houſe of a painter, 
where they found a beggar ſtanding for his picture, and 
the artiſt actually employed in repreſenting a huge louſe 
that crawled upon his ſhoulder. Pallet was wonderfully 
pleaſed with this circumſtance, which he ſaid was altoge- 
ther a new thought, and an excellent hint, of which he 
would make his advantage; and, in the courſe of his ſur- 
vey of this Fleming's performances, perceiving a hoes in 
which two flies were engaged upon the carcaſe of a dog 
half-devoured, he ran to his brother Bruſh, and ſwore he 
was worthy of being a fellow-citizen of the immortal 
Rubens. He then lamented, with many expreſſions ot 
grief and reſentment, that he had loſt his common-place 
book, in which he had preſerved a thouſand conceptions 
of the ſame ſort, formed by the accidental objects of his 
ſenſes and imagination; and took an opportunity of tell- 
ing his fellow-travellers, that in execution he had equal- 
led, if not excelled, the two ancient painters who vied 
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with each other in the repreſentation of a curtain and a 
bunch of grapes; for he had exhibited the image of a cer- 
tain object ſo like to nature, that the bare ſight of it ſet a 
whole h ſty in an uproar. 

When he had examined and applauded all the produc- 
tions of this minute artiſt, they returned to the great 
church, and were entertained with the view of that cele- 
brated maſterpiece of Rubens, in which he has intro- 
duced the portraits of himſelf and his whole family. The 
doors that conceal this capital performance were no 
ſooner unfolded, than our enthuſiaſt, debarred the uſe of 
ſpeech, by a previous covenant with his friend Pickle, 
lifted up his hands and eyes, and 8 himſelf in the 
attitude of Hamlet, when his father's ghoſt appears, ador- 
ed in ſilent ecſtaſy and awe. He even made a merit of 
neceſſity z and, when they had withdrawn from the place, 
proteſted that his whole faculties were ſwallowed up in 
love and admiratien. He now profeſſed himſelf more 
than ever enamoured of the Flemiſh ſchool, raved in ex- 
travagant encomiums, and propoſed that the whole com- 
pany ſhould pay homage to the memory of the divine 
Rubens, by repairing forthwith to the houſe in which he 
lived, and proſtrating themſelves on the floor of his paint- 
ing- room. | 

As there was nothing remarkable in the tenement, 
which had been rebuilt more than once ſince the death 
of that great man, Peregrine excuſed himſelf from com- 
plying with the propoſal, on pretence of being fatigued - 
with. the circuit — had already performed. Jolter de- 
clined it for the ſame reaſon; and the queſtion being put 
to the doctor, he refuſed his company with an air of diſ- 
dain. Pallet, piqued at his contemptuous manner, aſked, 
if he would not go and fee the — of Pindoor, 
provided he was in the city where that poet lived? and 
when the phyſician obſerved, that there was an infinite 
difference between them men“ That TIl allow (replied 
the painter), for the devil a poet ever lived in Greece or 
Troy, that was worthy to clean the pencils of our belov- 
ed Rubens,” The phyſician could not, with any degree 
of temper and forbearance, hear this outrageous blaſ- 
phemy, for which, he ſaid, Pallet's eyes ought to be 
picked out by owls ;z and the diſpute aroſe, as uſual, to 
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ſuch ſcurrilities of language, and | indecency of behavi- 
our, that paſſengers began to take notice of their ani- 


moſity, and Peregrine was obliged to interpoſe for his 
own credit. 7. ; HO n ein 
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Peregrine arfully foments a quarrel between Pallet and the phyſici 
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Tur painter betook himſelf to the houſe of the Flemiſh 
Raphael, and the reſt of the company went back to their 


lodgings; where the 1 taking the advan- 


tage of being alone with the phyſician, recapitulated all 
the affronts he had ſuſtained from the peine petulance, 
aggravating every circumſtance of the diſgrace, and ad- 
viſing him, in the capacity of a friend, to take care of his 
honour, which could not fail to ſuffer in the opinion of 
the world, if he allowed himſelf to be inſulted with im- 
punity, by one ſo much his inferior in every degree of 
conſideration. 411170 

The phyftcian aſſured him, that Pallet had hitherto 
eſcaped chaſtiſement, by being deemed an object un- 
worthy his reſentment, and in conſideration of the 
wretch's family, for which his compaſſion was intereſted; 
but that repeated injuries would inflame the moſt bene- 
volent diſpoſition : And although he could find no prece- 
dent of duelling among the Greeks and Romans, whom 
he conſidered as the patterns of demeanour, Pallet ſhould 


no longer avail himſelf of his veneration for the ancients, 


but be puniſhed for the very next offence he- ſhould 


commit. ' 


Having thus ſpirited up the doctor to a reſolution from 
which he could not decently ſwerve, our adventurer acted 
the incendiary with the other party alſo; giving him to 
underſtand, that the phyſician treated his character with 
ſuch contempt, and behaved to him with ſuch inſolence, 
as no gentleman ought to bear: That, for his own part, 
he was every day put out of countenance by their mutual 
animoſity, which appeared in nothing but yulgar expreſ- 
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fons, more becoming ſhoe-boys and oyſter- women than 
men of honour and education; and therefore he ſhould 
be obliged, contrary to his inclination, to break off all cor- 
reſpondence with them both, if they would not fall upon 
ſome method to retrieve the dignity of their characters. 

Theſe repreſentations would have had little effect upon 
the timidity of the painter, who was likewiſe too much of 
a Grecian to approve of fingle combat, in any other way 
than that of boxing, an exerciſe in which he was w 
killed, had they not been accompanied with an inſinua- 
tion, that his antagoniſt was no Hector, and that he 
might humble him into any conceſſion, without running 
the leaſt perſonal riſk. Animated by this aſſurance, our 
ſecond Rubens ſet the trumpet of defiance to his mouth, 
ſwore he valued not his life a ruſh, when his honour was 
concerned, and entreated Mr. Pickle to be the bearer of a 
challenge, which he would inſtantly commit to writing. 

The miſchievous fomenter highly applauded this maui- 
eſtation of courage, by which he was at liberty to culti- 
rate his friendſhip and ſociety, but declined the office of 
carrying the billet, that his tenderneſs of Pallet's reputa- 
tion might not be miſinterpreted into an officious deſire 
of promoting quarrels. At the ſame time, he recom- 
mended Tom Pipes, not only as a very proper, meſſenger 
on this occaſion, but Alſo as a truſty ſecond in the field. 
The magnanimous painter took his advice, and, retiring 
to his chamber, penn'd a challenge in theſe terms : 


I- 


« Sin, | 
« WN I am heartily provoked, I fear not the devil 
himſelf 3 much leſs I will not call you a pedantic 
coxcomb, nor an unmannerly fellow, becauſe theſe are 
the hippythets of the wulgar : But, remember, ſuch as 
you are, I nyther love you nor fear you; but, on the 


n contrary, expect ſatisfaction for your audacious behaviour 
d to me on divers occaſions; and will, this evening, in the 
0 twilight, meet you on the ramparts with ſword and piſtol, 
h where the Lord have mercy on the foul of one us, for 


Jo body ſhall find no favour with your incenſed deſier, 
till dea 
| LarMan PALLET.” 


Vel. It. Z 
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This reſolute defiance, after having been ſubmitted to 
the peruſal, and honoured with the ion of our 
youth, was committed to the charge of Pipes, who, ac. 
cording to his orders, delivered it in the afternoon ; and 
brought for anſwer, that the phyſician would attend hin 
at the appointed time and place. The challenger was 
evidently diſcompoſed at the unexpected news of this ac- 
ceptance, and ran about the houſe in great diſorder; in 
queſt of Peregrine, to beg his further advice and aſſiſt. 
ance; but underſtanding that the youth was engaged in 
Tivate with his adverſary, he began to ſuſpect ſome col. 

ſion, and curſed himſelf for his folly-and- precipitation, 
He even entertained ſome thoughts of retracting his invi- 
tation, and ſubmitting to the triumph of his antagoniſt: 
But before he would ſtoop to this opprobrious condeſcen- 
ſion, he reſolved to try another expedient, which might 
be the means of ſaving both his character and perſon. In 
this hope he viſited Mr. Jolter, and very gravely deſired 
he would be ſo good as to undertake the office of his ſe- 
cond in a duel which he was to fight that evening with 
the phyſician. | 

The governor, inſtead of anſwering his expectation, in 
expreſſing fear and concern, and breaking forth into ex- 
clamations of © Good God | gentlemen, what d'ye mean! 
You ſhall not murder one another while it is in my pow- 
er to prevent your purpoſe. I will go directly to the go- 
vernor of the place, who ſhall interpoſe his authority.” 1 
ſay, inſtead of theſe and other friendly menaces of preven- 
tion, Jolter heard the propoſal with the moſt phlegmatic 
tranquillity, and excuſed himſelf from accepting the honour 
he intended for him, on account of his character and ſitua- 
tion, which would not permit him to be concerned in any 
ſuch rencounters. Indeed this mortifying reception was ow- 
ing to a previous hint from Peregrine, who, dreading ſome 
fort of interruption from his governor, had made him ac- 
quainted with his deſign, and aſſured him, that the affair 
{hould not be brought to any dangerous iſſue. 

Thus diſappointed, the dejected challenger was over- 
whelmed with perplexity and diſmay ; and, in the ter- 
rors of death or mutilation, reſolved to deprecate the 
wrath of his enemy, and conform to any ſubmiſſion he 
ſhould propoſe, when he was accidentally encountered by 
our adventurer, who, with demonſtrations of infinite 
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fatisfaction, told him in confidence, that his billet had 
thrown the doctor into an agony of conſternation; that his 
acceptance of his challenge was a mere effort of deſpair, 
calculated to confound the ferocity of the ſender, and dif- 
poſe him to liſten to terms of accommodation ; that he 
had imparted the letter to him with fear and trembling, 
on pretence of engaging him as a ſecond, but, in reality, 
with a view of obtaining his good offices in promoting a 
reconciliation ; © but, perceiving the ſituation of his mind 
(added our hero), I thought it would be more for your ho- 
nour to baffle his expectation, and therefore I readily un- 
dertook the taſk of attending him to the field, in full aſſur- 
ance that he will there humble himſelf before you, even to 
proſtrations In this ſecurity, you may go and prepare your 
arms, and beſpeak the aſſiſtance of Pipes, who will *ſquire 
you in the field, while I _ e up, that our corre- 
ſpondence may not be ſuſpected by the phyſician.“ Pal- 
lets ſpirits, that were ſunk to dejection, roſe at this en- 
couragement to all the inſolence of triumph; he again 
declared his contempt of danger, and his piſtols being 
loaded and accommodated with new flints, by his truſty 
armour-bearer, he waited, without flinching, for the 
hour of battle. | 

On the firſt approach of twilight, ſomebody knocked 
at his door, and Pipes having opened it at his deſire, he 
heard the voice of his antagoniſt pronounce, Tell Mr. 


Pallet, that I am going to the place of appointment.“ 


The painter was not a little ſurpriſed at this anticipation, 
which fo ill agreed with the information he had received 
from Pickle z and his concern beginning to recur, he for- 
tied himſelf with a large bumper of brandy, which, 
however, did not overcome the anxiety of his thoughts. 
Nevertheleſs, he ſet out on the expedition with his ſe- 
cond, betwixt whom and himſelf the following dialogue 
paſſed, in their way to the ramparts. © Mr. Pipes (ſaid 
the painter, with diſordered accent), methinks the doctor 
was in a peſtilent hurry with that meſſage of his.“ Ey, 
ey, (anſwered Tom), 1 do. ſuppoſe he longs to be foul of 
jou,” c What! (replied the other), d'ye think he thirſts 
after my blood?“ © To be ſure a does,” (ſaid Pipes, 
thruſting a large quid of tobacco in his cheek with great 
&liberation), If that be the caſe (oP Pallet, begin- 
| 2 
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ning to ſhake), he is no better than a cannibal, and no 
Chriſtian ought to fight him on equal footing.” Tom ob. 

ſerving his emotion; eyed him with a frown of indigna. 
toni} ſaying, © You an't afraid, ate you?“ „ God for. 
bid ! (replied the callenger, ſtammering with fear) What 
ſhould I be afraid of ? The worſt he can do is to take my 
life, and then he} be anſwerable both to God and man 
for the murder: Don't you think he will?“ © I think 
no ſuch matter (anſwered the ſecond); if fo be as hoy 
he puts a brace of bullets through your bows, and kill; 
you fairly, it is no more murder than if I was to bring 
down a noddy from the main top-ſail-yard.“ By this 
time Pallet's teeth chattered with ſuch violence, that he 
could ſcarce pronounce this reply. Mr. Thomas, you 
ſeem to make very light of a man's life; but I truſt in 
the Almighty, I ſhall not be fo eafily brought down, 
Sure many a man has fought a duel without loſing his 
life. Do you imagine that I run ſuch a hazard of falling 
by the hand of my adverſary ?? © You may or you may 
not (faid the unconc Pipes), juſt as it happens, 
What then! Death is a debt that man owes, ac- 
cording to the ſong ; and if you ſet foot to foot, I think one 
of you muſt go to pot.“ „Foot to foot] (exclaimed the 
terrified painter), that's downright- butchery ; and Pl! be 
damn'd before I hght any man on earth in ſuch a barba- 
rous way. What! d'ye take me to be a ſavage beaſt ” 
This declaration he made while they aſcended the ram- 
parts. His attendant r the phyſician and his ſe- 
cond at the diſtance of an hundred before them, 
gave him notice of their appearance, and adviſed him to 
make ready, and behave hke a man, Pallet in vain en- 
deavoured to conceal his panic, which diſcovered itſelf 
in an univerſal trepidation of body, and the lamentable 

tone in which he anſwered this exhortation of Pipes, ſay- 
ing, © I do behave like a man; but you would have me 

& the part of a brute. Are they comin 7 this way?“ 
When Tom told him that they had faced about, and ad- 
moniſhed him to advance, the nerves of his arm refuſed 
their office, he could not hold out his piſtol,” and inſtead 
of going forward, retreated with an inſenſibility of mo- 
tion; till Pipes, placing himſelf in the rear, ſet his own 
back to that of his principal, and ſwore he ſhould not 

that direction. | 
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While the valet this tutored the painter, his maſter 
enjoyed the terrors of the phyfician, which were more 
ridiculous than thoſe of Pallet, becauſe he was more in- 
tent upon diſguiſing them. His declaration to Pickle in 
the morning would not ſuffer him to ſtart any objections 
when he received the challenge; and finding that the 
oung gentleman made no offer of mediating the affair, 
fot rather congratulated him on the occaſion, when he 
communicated the painter's billet, all his efforts conſiſted 
in oblique hints, and general reflections upon the abſur- 
dity of duelling, which was firſt introduced among civi- 
lized nations by the barbarous Huns and Longobards. 
He likewiſe pretended to ridicule the uſe of fire-arms, 
which confounded all the diſtinctions of ſkill and addreſs, 
and deprived a combatant of the opportunity of ſignali- 
zing his perſonal proweſs. 

Pickle aſſented to the juſtneſs of his obſervations ; but, 
at the ſame time, repreſented the neceſſity of complying 
with the cuſtoms of this world (ridiculous as they were), 
on which a man's honour and reputation depend, 
that, ſeeing no hopes of profiting by that artifice, the re- 
publican's agitation became more and more remarkable ; 
and he propoſed, in plain terms, that they ſhould con- 
tend in armour, like the combatants of ancient days; for 
it was but reaſonable that they ſhould practiſe the man- 
ner of fighting, ſince they adopted the diſpoſition of thoſe 
won times. ; 

Nothing could have afforded more diverſion to our he- 
10 than the ſight of two ſuch dueliſts caſed in iron; and 
he wiſhed that he had promoted the quarrel in Bruſſels, 
where he could have hired the armour of Charles the 
Fifth, and the valiant Duke of Parma, for their accomo- 
dation; but as there was no poſſibility of furniſhing them 
cap-a-pee at Antwerp, he perſuaded him to conform to 
the modern uſe of the ſword, and meet the painter on 
his own terms; and ſuſpecting that his fear would ſup- 
ply him with other excuſes for declining the combat, 6 
comforted him with ſome diſtant inſinuations, to the pre- 
judice of his adverſary's courage, which would, in all 
probability, evaporate before any miſchief could happen. 

Notwithſtanding this encouragement, he could not 


ſuppreſs the reluctance with which he PV to the field, 
3 | 
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and caſt many a wiſhful look over his left ſhoulder, ts 
ſee whether or not his adverſary was at his heels. When, 
by the advice of his ſecond, he took poſſeſſion of the 
und, and turned about with his face to the eneny, 
it was not ſo dark, but that Peregrine could perceive the 
unuſual paleneſs of his countenance, and the ſweat ſtand. 
ing in large drops upon his forehead ; nay, there was a 
manifeſt diſorder in his ſpeech, when he regretted his 
want of the pila and parma, with which he would hare 
made a rattling noiſe, to aſtoniſn his foe, in ſpringing 
forward, and ſinging the hymn to battle, in the man- 
ner of the ancients. . 


In the mean time, obſerving the heGtation'of his an- 


tagoniſt, who, far from advancing, ſeemed to recoil, and 
even ſtruggle with his ſecond, he gueſſed the fituation of 
the painter's thoughts ; and, collecting all the manhood 
that he poſſeſſed, ſeized the opportunity of profiting by 
his enemy's conſternation. Striking his ſword and piſtol 
together, he advanced in a fort of trot, raifing a loud 
howl,. in which he repeated, in lieu of the Spartan ſong, 
part of the ſtrophe from one of Pindar's Pythia, begin- 
ning with el theon gar makanai paſai Broteais aretais, &c, 
This imitation of the Greeks had all the deſired effect up- 
on the painter, who ſeeing the phyſician running towards 
him like a fury, with a piſtol in his right hand, which 
was extended, and hearing the dreadful yell he uttered, 
and the outlandiſh words he pronounced, was ſeized with 
an univerſal pally of his limbs. He would have dropped 
down upon the ground, had not Pipes ſupported and en- 
couraged him to ſtand upon his defence. The doctor, 
contrary to his expeCtation, finding that he had not flinch- 
ed from the ſpot, though he had now performed one half 
of his career, put in practice his laſt effort, by firing his 
Piſtol, the — of which no ſooner reached the ears of 
the affrighted painter,” than he recommended his ſoul to 
God, and roared for mercy with great vociferation. 

The republican, overjoyed at this exclamation, com- 
manded him to yield, and ſurrender his arms, on pain of 
immediate death; upon which he threw away his piſtols and 
ſword, in ſpite of all the admonitions and even threats of 
his ſecond, who left him to his fate, and went up to his 
maſter, ſtopping his noſe with ſigns of lothing and ab- 


horrence. 
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The victor, having won the ſpolia opima, granted him 
his life, on condition that he would on his knees ſuppli- 
cate his pardon, acknowledge himſelf inferior to his con- 
queror in every virtue and qualification, and promiſe for 
the future to merit his favour by ſubmiſſion and reſpect. 
Theſe inſolent terms were readily embraced by the unfor- 
tunate challenger, who fairly owned, that he was not at 
all calculated for the — 4 of war, and that hence- 
forth he would contend with no weapon but his pencil. 
He begged, with great humility, that Mr. Pickle would 
not think the worſe of his morals for this defect of cou- 
rage, which was a natural infirmity inherited from his 
father, and ſuſpend his opinion of his talents, until he 
ſhould have an opportunity of contemplating the charms 
of his — which would be fimſhed in leſs than 
three mon | 

Our hero obſeryed, with an affected air of diſplea- 
ſure, that no man could be juſtly condemned for being 
ſubject to the impreſſions of fear; and therefore his cows 
ardice might eafily be forgiven ; but there was ſomething 
ſo preſumptuous, diſhoneſt, and diſingenuous, in arro- - 
gating a quality to which he knew he had not the ſmal- 
leſt pretenfion, that he could not forget his miſbe- 
haviour all at once, though he would condeſcend to com- 
municate with him as formerly, in hopes of ſeeing a re- 
formation in his conduct. Pallet proteſted, that there was 
no diſſimulation in the caſe 3 for he was ignorant of his 
own weakneſs, until his reſolution was put to the trial: 
He faithfully promiſed to demean himſelf, during the re- 


maining part of the tour, with that conſcious modeſty 
and penitence which became a perſon in his condition; 
and, for the preſent, implored the aſſiſtance of Mr. Pipes, 
in diſembarraſſing him from the diſagreeable conſequence 
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of his fear, | 
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CHAPTER LAJV: 
The doctor exults in his victory. They ſet out ſor Rotterdam, where 


they are entertained by two Dutch gentlemen in a yacht, which is 
' overturned in the Maeſe, to the manifeſt hazard of the painter's life. 
They ſpend the evening with their entertainers, and next day viſit « 
cabinet of curioſities, art (4 {481 
'Tou was accordingly ordered to. miniſter to his occa- 
fions ; and the conqueror, elated with his ſucceſs, which 
he in a great meaſure attributed to his manner of attack, 
and the hymn which he howled, told Peregrine, that he 
was now convinced of the truth of what Pindar ſung in 
theſe words, ofa de me pephileke Zeus atuzontai Baan Pi- 
ridon aionta ; for he had no ſoooner begun to repeat the 
mellifluent ſtrains of that divine poet, than the wretch 
his antagoniſt was confounded, and his nerves unſtrung. 
On their return to the inn, he expatiated on the pru- 
dence and tranquillity of his own behaviour, and aſcribed 
the conſternation of Pallet to the remembrance of ſome 
crime that lay heavy upon his conſcience z for, in his opi- 
nion, a man of virtue and common ſenſe could not poſſi- 
bly be afraid of death, which is not only the peaceful 
harbour that receives him ſhattered on the tempeſtuous 
fea of life, but alſo the eternal ſeal of his fame and glo- 
ry, which it is no longer in his power to forfeit and fore- 
go: He lamented his fate, in being doomed to live in 
uch degenerate days, when war CLOS a mercenary 
trade; and ardently wiſhed, that. the day would come, 
when he ſhould have ſuch an opportunity of ſignalizing 
his courage in the cauſe of liberty, as that of Marathon, 
where an handful of Athenians, fighing for their free- 
dom, defeated the whole ſtrength x the Perſian empire. 
« Would to heaven ! (ſaid he), my muſe were bleſſed 
with an occaſion to emulate that glorious teſtimony on 
the trophy in Cyprus, erected by Cimon, for two great 
victories gained on the ſame day over the Perſians by ſea 
and land; in which it is very remarkable, that the great- 
neſs of the occaſion has raiſed the manner of expreſſion 
above the uſual ſimplicity and modeſty of all other ancient 
inſcriptions.” He then repeated it with all the pomp of 
declamation, and ſignified his hope, that the French would 
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one day invade us with ſuch an army as that which Xerxes 
led into Greece, that it might be in his power to devote 
himſelf, like Leonidas, to the freedom of his country. 

This memorable” combat being thus determined, and 
every thing that was remarkable in Antwerp ſurveyed, 
they ſent their baggage down the Scheldt to Rotterdam, 
and ſet out for the fame place in a poſt waggon, which 
that ſame evening brought them in ſafety to the banks of 
the Maeſe. They put up at an Engliſh houſe of enter- 
ment, remarkable for the modeſty and moderation of the 
landlord ; and next morning the doctor went in perſon to 
deliver letters of recommendation to two Dutch gentle- 
men from one of his acquaintance at Paris. Neither of 
them happened to be at home when he called; ſo that he 
left a meſſage at their lodgings, with his addreſs; and in 
the afternoon they waited upon the company, and, after 
many hoſpitable profeſſions, one of the two invited them 
to ſpend the evening at his houſe. | 9 4h? 

Meanwhile they had provided a pleaſure yacht, in which 
e e to treat them with an excurſion upon the 
Maeſe. This being almoſt the only diverſion that place af- 
fords, our young gentleman reliſhed the propoſal ; and, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Mr. Jae, who 
declined the voyage on account of the roughneſs of the 
weather, they went on board without heſitation, and 
found a collation prepared in the cabin. While they tack- 
ed to and fro in the river, under the impulſe-of a macke- 
rel breeze, the phyſician exprefſed his ſatisfaction, and 
Pallet was raviſhed with the entertainment. But the 
wind increaſing, to the unſpeakable joy of the Dutchmen, 
who had now. an opportunity of ſhowing their dexterity 
in the management of the veſſel, the gueſts found it in- 
convenient to ſtand upon deck, and impoſſible to fit be- 
low, on account of the clouds of tobacco ſmoke which 
rolled from the pipes of their entertainers, in ſuch volumes 
as annoyed them even to the hazard of ſuffocation. This 
ſumigation, together with the extraordinary motion of 
the ſhip, began to affect the head and ſtomach of the 


painter, who begged earneſtly to be ſet on ſhore : But. 


the Dutch gentlemen, who had no idea of his ſufferings, 
inſiſted, with ſurpriſing obſtinacy of regard, upon his 


ſtaying until he ſhould ſee an inſtance of the kill of 
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362 THE ADVENTURES OF 
their mariners; and, on deck, commanded 
R wr — e's — under water. 


tor, and terror of Pale who 2 himſelf from the 
courteſy of 2 Dutchman, and prayed to heaven for his 
deliverance. | 

While the Hollanders enjoyed the of this 
feat, and the diſtreſs of the painter at the fame time, the 

t was overtaken; by a ſudden ſquall, that oyerſet her 
in a moment, and flung every man overboard. into the 
Maeſe, before they could have the leaſt of their 
fate, much leſs time to provide againſt the accident. Pe- 
regritie, Who was an ſwimmer, reached the ſhore 
in ſafety ; the phyſician, in the agonies of deſpair, laid 
faſt hold on the trunk-breeches of one of the men, who 
dragged him to the other fide ; the entertainers landed at 
the bomb-keys, ſmoking their pipes all the way with great 
deliberation 3 and the poor painter muſt have gone to the 
bottom, had not he been encountered by the cable of a 
ſhip that lay at anchor near the ſcene of their diſaſter. 
Though his ſenſes had forſaken him, his hands faſtened 
by inſtin& on this providential occurrence, which he held 
with A a convulſive graſp, that, when a boat was ſent 
out to brin bim on ſhove, it was with the utmoſt diff- 
culty that his fingers were diſengaged. He was carried 
into a houſe, N of the uſe of ſpeech, and bereft of 
all ſenſation ʒ and, being ſuſpended by the heels, a vaſt 
4 of water ran out of his mouth, This evacuation 

made, he began to utter dreadful groans, which gra 
daß, increaſed to a continued roar; ot after he 
. the uſe of his ſenſes, he underwent a delirium 
that laſted ſeveral, hours. As for the treaters, they never 
dreamed of expreſſing the leaſt concern to Pickle or the 
phyſician for >. 9 had happened, becauſe it was an acci- 
dent ſo common as to paſs without notice. 

Leaving the care of the veſſel to the ſeamen, the com- 
pany retired to their reſpeCtive lodgings, in order to ſhift 
their clothes; and in the evening our travellers were con- 
ducted to the houſe of their new friend, who, with a view 
of making his invitation the more agrecable, had aſſem- 
* to the number of twenty or thirty Engliſhmen, of all 
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maker's prentice. Wis | | 

In the ' midſt of this congregation ſtood a chafing-diſh 
with live coals, for the convenience of lighting their pipes, 
and every individual was accommodated with a f 3 
box. There was not a mouth in the apartment unfurniſn- 
ed with a tube, ſo that they reſembled a congregation of 
chimeras breathing fire and ſmoke z and our gentlemen 
were fain to imitate their example in their own defence, 
t is not to be ſuppoſed that the converſation was either 
very ſprightly or polite 3 the whole entertainment was of 
the Dusch caſt, frowzy and phlegmatic ; and our adven- 
turer, as he returned to his lodging, tortured with the 
head-ach, and diſguſted with every circumſtance of his 
treatment, curſed the hour in which the doctor had ſad- 
ded them with ſuch troubleſome companions. 

Next morning by eight o'clock, theſe polite Hollanders 
returned the viſit, and, after breakfaſt, attended their 
Engliſh friends to the houſe of a perſon that poſſeſſed a 
very curious cabinet of curioſities, to which they had ſe- 
cured our com — * admiſſion. The owner of this col- 
lection was a cheeſemonger, who received them in a wool- 
len night cap, with ſtraps buttoned under his chin. As 
he underſtood no language but his own, he told them, by 
the canal of one of their conduCtors, that he did not make 
a practice of ſhowing his curioſities; but underſtanding 
that they were Engliſhmen, and recommended to his 
friends, he was content to ſubmit them to their peruſal. 
80 ſaying, he led them up a dark ſtair, into a ſmall room, 
decorated with a few paltry figures in plaſter of Paris, 
two or three miſerable landſcapes, the ſkins of an otter, 


glaſs-caſe, furniſhed with newts; frogs, lizards, and ſer- 
pents, preſerved in ſpirits; a human fcetus, a calf with 
two heads, and about two dozen of butterflies pinned up- 
on paper. | f 

The virtuoſo having exhibited theſe particulars, eyed 
the ſtrangers with a look ſoliciting admiration and ap- 
plauſe; and as he could not perceive any ſymptom of 
either in their geſtures or countenances, withdrew a cur- 
tam, and diſplayed a wainſcot cheſt of drawers, in which, 
be gave them to underſtand, was ſomething that would 


ſeal, and ſome fiſhes ſtuffed ;z and in one corner ſtood a 
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agreeably-amuſe the imagination. Our travellers, regaled 

with this notice, imagined that they would be entertained 

with the fight of ſome curious medals, or other produc. 

tions of antiquity z but how were — * when 
, 


y ſaw nothing but a variety of poſed in whim. 
al figures, — — After he had detained them 
full two hours with a tedious commentary upon the ſhape, 
ſize, and colour of each department, he, with a ſuperci- 
hous ſimper, deſired that the Engliſh gentlemen would 
frankly and candidly declare, whether his cabinet, or that 
of Mynheer Sloane at London, was the moſt valuable. 
When this requeſt was ſigniſied in Engliſh' to the com- 
pany, the painter inſtantly exclaimed, © By the Lard! 
. they are not to be named of a day. And as for that mat- 
ter, I would not give one corner of Saltero's coffeehouſe 
at Chelſea for all the traſh he hath ſhown.” -- Peregrine, 
unwilling to mortify any perſon who had done his endea- 
vour to pleaſe him, obſerved, that what he had ſeen was 
very curious and entertaining ; but that no private collec- 
tion in Europe was equal to that of Sir Hans Sloane, 
which, excluſive of prefents, had coſt an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. The two conduCtors were confounded at 
this aſſeveration, which being communicated to the cheeſe- 
monger, he ſhook his head with a ſignificant grin ; and, 

though he did not chooſe to expreſs his -incredulity in 
words, gave our hero to underſtand, that he did not much 
depend upon his veracity. - 

From the houſe of this Dutch naturaliſt, they were 
dragged all round the city by the painful civility of their 
attendants, who did not quit them till the evening was 
well advanced, and then not till after they had promiſed 
to be with them before ten o'clock next day, in order to 
conduct them to a country-houſe, ſituated in a pleaſant 
village on the other ſide of the river. 5 a 

Pickle was already ſo much fatigued with their hoſpi- 
tality, that, ſor the firſt time of his life, he ſuffered a de- 
jection of ſpirits; and reſolved, at any rate, to avoid the 
threatened perſecution of to-morrow. With this view, he 
ordered his ſervants to pack up ſome clothes and linen in 
a portmanteau; and in the morning embarked, with his 
governor, in the Treckſkuyt, ſor the Hague, whither he 
pretended to be called by ſome urgent occaſion, leaving 
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his fellow - travellers to make his apology to their friends; 
and aſſuring them, that he would not proceed for Am- 
ſterdam without their ſociety. He arrived at the Hague 
in the forenoon, and dined at an ordinary frequented by 
officers and people of faſhion; where being informed that 
the princeſs would fee company in the evening, he dreſ- 
ſed kümſelk in a rich ſuit of the Pariſian cut, and went to 
court, without any introduction. A perſon of his ap 

ance could not fail to attract the notice of ſuch a ſmall 
circle. The prince himſelf, underſtanding he was an 
Engliſhman and a ſtranger, went up to him without ce- 
remony, and, -having welcomed him to the place, con- 


verſed with him for ſome minutes on the common topics 
of diſcourſe. 


wo 


CHAPTER LXV. 


4 proceed to the Hague; from whence they depart for Am 

where they ſee a Dutch tragedy. Viſit the muſic-houſe, in which Pe- 
regrine quarrels with the captain of a man of war. They paſs — 
Haerlem, in their way to Leyden. Return to Rotterdam, where 


any ſeparates, and our hero, with his attendants, arrive in ſafet 
tri f i 


Brix joined by their fellow-travellers in the morning, 
they made a tour to all the remarkable places in this ce- 
lebrated village; ſaw the Foundery, the Stadthouſe, the 
Spinhuys, Vauxhall, and Count Bentincke's gardens, and 
in the evening went to the French comedy, which was 


directed by a noted Harlequin, who had found means to 


flatter the Dutch taſte ſo effectually, that they extolled 
him as the greateſt actor that ever appeared in the pro- 
vince of Holland. This famous — did not repre- 
{ent regular theatrical pieces, but only a ſort of impromp- 
tus, in which this noted player always performed the 
greateſt part of the entertainment. Among other fallies 
of wit that eſcaped him, there was one circumſtance fo 
remarkably adapted to the diſpoſition and genius of his 
audience, that it were pity to paſs it over in filence. A 
windmill being exhibited on the ſcene, Harlequin, after 


having ſurveyed it with curioſity and admiraeion, aſks one 


of the millers the uſe of that machine; and being told 
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that it was a windmill, obſerves, with ſome concern, that 
as there was not the leaſt breath of wind; he could not 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing it turn round. Urged by this 
conſideration, he puts himſelf into the attitude of a per. 
ſon wrapt in profound meditation; and having continued 
a few ſeconds in this poſture, runs to the miller with great 
eagerneſs and Joy, and telling him that he had found an 
ent to his mill work, very fairly unbuttons 
his breeches : Then preſenting his poſteriors to the ſails 
of the machine, certain exploſions are immediately heard, 
and the arms of the mill begin to turn round, to the in- 
finite ſatisfaction of the ſpectators, who approve the joke 
with loud peals of applauſe. 

Our travellers ſtaid a few days at the Hague, during 
which the young gentleman waited on the Britiſh ambaſ- 
ſador, to whom he was recommended by his excellency 
at Paris, and loſt about thirty guineas at billiards to a 
French adventurer, who decoyed him into the ſnare by 
keeping up his game. Then they departed in a poſt- 
waggon- for Amſterdam, being provided with letters of 
introduction to an Engliſh merchant reſiding in that city, 
under whoſe auſpices they viſited every thing worth ſee- 
ing, and, among other excurſions, went to ſee a Dutch 
* acted; an entertainment which, of all others, 

the ſtrangeſt effect upon the organs of our hero; the 
dreſs of their chief perſonages was ſo antic, their manner 
ſo awkwardly abſurd, and their language fo ridiculouſly 
unfit for conveying the ſentiments of love and honour, 
that Peregrine's nerves were diuretically affected with the 
complicated abſurdity, and he was compeiled to withdraw 
twenty times before the cataſtrophe of the piece. 

The fubje& of this performance was the famous ſtory 
of Scipio's continence and virtue, in reſtoring the fair cap- 
tive to her lover. 'The young Roman hero was repreſent- 
ed by a broad-faced Batavian, in a burgomaſter's gown 
and a fur cap, fitting ſmoking his pipe at a table furniſh- 
ed with a can of beer, a drinking glaſs, and a plate of to- 
bacco : 'The lady was ſuch a perſon as Scipio might very 
well be ſuppoſed to give away, without any'great effort 
of 14 and indeed the Celtiberian prince ſeemed 
to be of thateopinion; for, upon receiving her from the 
hand of the victor, he diſcovered none of thoſe tranſports 
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of gratitude and joy which Livy deſcribes. in recountin 
this event. The Dutch Scipio, however, was — 
enough in his way; for he deſired her to ſit at his right 
hand, by the appellation of Ta frow, and with his own 
fingers filling a clean pipe, preſented it to M Al- 
Jucio the lover. The reſt of the economy of the piece 
was in the ſame taſte; which was ſo agreeable to the 
audience, that they ſeemed to have ſhaken off their natu- 
ral phlegm, in order to applaud the performance. 

From the play our company adjourned to the houſe of 
their friend, where they ſpent the evening; and the con- 
rerſation turning upon poetry, a Dutchman who was pre- 
ſent, and underſtood the Engliſh language, having liſten- 
ed very attentively to the diſcourſe, litted up with both 
hands the greateſt part of a Cheſhire cheeſe that lay upon 
the table, laying, 1 do know vat is boeter. Mine bro- 
tre be a great boet, and ave vrought a book as dick as all 
dat.” Pickle, diverted with this method of eſtimating an 
author according to the quantity of his works, inquired 
about the ſubjects of this bard's writings ; but of theſe 
his brother could give no account, or other information, 
but that there was little market for the commodity, which 
hung heavy upon his hands, and induced him to wiſh he 
had apphed himſelf to another trade. 

The only remarkable ſcene in Amſterdam, which our 
company had not ſeen, was the Spuyl or muſic-houſes, 
which, by the connivance of the magiſtrates, are main- 
tained for the recreation of thoſe who might attempt the 
chaſtity of creditable women, if they were not provided 
with ſuch conveniences. To one of theſe night-houſes 
did our travellers repair, under che conduct of the Eng- 
liſh merchant, and were introduced into ſuch another 
place as the ever memorable coffee-houſe of Moll King; 
with this difference, that the company here were not ſo 
notous as the bucks of Covent-Garden, but formed them- 
ſclves into a circle, within which ſome of the number 
danced to the muſic of a ſcurvy organ and a few other 
inſtruments, that uttered tunes very ſuitable to the dif- 
poſition of the hearers, while the whole apartment was 
ſhrouded with clouds of ſmoke impervious to the view. 
When our gentlemen entered, the floor was occupied by 
wo females and their gallants, who, in the performance 
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of their exerciſe, lifted their 
plough ; and the pipe of one 
to be exhauſted, in the midſt of his ſarabrand he 
liberately drew forth his tobacco-box, filling and lighting 
it again, without any interruption. to the dance. Pere. 
grine being . the preſence of his governor, 


many oxen at 
hoppers happening 


very de- 


Who was tender of his own reputation, to attend 
them in this expedition, made up to a ſprightly French 
girl who ſat in ſeeming expectation of a cuſtomer, and 
prevajling upon her to be his partner, led her into the 
circle, and, in his turn, took the opportunity of dancing 
a a minuet, to the admiration of all preſent. : He intended 
to have exhibited another ſpecimen of his ability in this 
art, when a captain of a Dutch man of war chancing to 
come in, and ſeeing a ſtranger engaged with the lady 
whom, it ſeems, he had beſpoke for his bedfellow, he ad- 
. vanced, without an 2 and ſeizing her by the 
arm, pulled her to the other fide of the room. Our ad- 
venturer, who was not a man to put up with ſuch a 
brutal affront, followed the raviſher with indignation in 
his eyes; and puſhing him on one fide, retook the ſub- 
ject of their conteſt, and led her back to the place from 
whence ſhe had been dragged. The Dutchman, enraged 
at the youth's preſumption, obeyed the ſirſt dictates of his 
choler, and lent his rival a hearty box on the ear; which 
was immediately repaid with intereſt, before our hero 
could recollect himſelf ſufficiently to lay his hand upon 
his ſword, and beckon the aggreflor to the door. 
Notwithſtanding the confuſion and diſorder which this 
affair produced in the room, and the endeavours of Pickle's 
company, who interpoſed, in order to prevent bloodſhed, 
the antagoniſts reached the ſtreet z and. Peregrine draw- 
ing, was farpriſed to ſee the captain advance againſt him 
with a long knife, which he preferred to the ſword that 
hung by his fide. The youth, confounded at this pre- 
poſterous behaviour, deſired him, in the French tongue, 
to lay aſide that vulgar implement, and approach like 2 
entleman : But the Hollander, who neither underſtood 
. propoſal, nor would have complied with his demand, 
had he been made acquainted with his meaning, -ruſhed 
forward like a deſperado, before his adverſary could put 
himſelf on his guard; and if the young "gentleman had 
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dot been endued with ſurpriſing agility, his noſe would 
have fallen a ſacrifice to the fury of the affailant. - Find- 
ing himſelf in ſuch imminent jeopardy, he leaped to one 
ide; and the Dutchman paſſing him, in the force of his 
career, he with one nimble kick made ſuch application to 
his enemy's heels, that he flew like lightning into the ca- 
nal, where he had almoſt periſhed by pitching upon one 
of the poſts with which it was face. 

Peregrine having performed this exploit, did not ſtay 
for the captain's coming? on ſhore, but retreated with all 
diſpateh, by the advice of his conductor; and next day 
ebnet with his companions, in the Skuyt for Haerlem, 
here they dined; and in the evening arrived at the an- 
cient city of Leyden, where they met with ſome Engliſh 
{udents, ho treated them with great hoſpitality. Not 
but that the harmony of the converſation was that ſame 
night interrupted by a'diſpute that aroſe between one of 
thoſe young gentlemen and the phyſician, about the cold 
and hot methods of preſcription in the gout and rheuma- 
tim; and proceeded to ſuch a degree of mutual reviling, 
that Pickle, aſhamed and incenſed at his fellow traveller's 
want of urbanity, eſpouſed the other's cauſe, and openly 
rebuked him for his unmannerly petulance, which (he ſaid) 
rendered him unfit for the purpoſes, and unworthy of the 
benefit, of ſociety. This unexpected declaration over- 
vhelmed the doctor with amazement and confufion ; he 
was inſtantaneouſly deprived of his ſpeech, and, during 
the remaining part of the party, ſat in ſilent mortifieation. 
In all probability he deliberated with himſelf, whether or 
not he ſhould expoſtulate with the young gentleman on 
the freedom he had taken with his character in a com- 
pany of ſtrangers; but as he knew he had not a Pallet to 
deal with, he very prudently ſuppreſſed that ſuggeſtion, 
und in ſeeret chewed the cud of reſentment. | 

After they had viſited the phyſic garden, the univerſity, 
the anatomical hall, and every other thing that was re- 
commended to their view, they returned to Rotterdam, 
and held a conſultation upon the method of tranſportin 
themſelves to England. The doctor, whoſe grudge a inſt 
Peregrine was rather inflamed than allayed by our — 
indifference and neglect, had tampered with the ſimpli- 
city of the painter, who was proud of his advances to- 
Vol. II. Aa 
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. wards a £t reconciliation; and now took the oppor. 
tunity of parting with our adventurer, by declaring that 
he and his friend Mr. Pallet were reſolved to take their 

paſſage in a trading floop, after he had heard Peregrine 
| cel againſt that tedious, diſagreeable, and uncertain 
method of conveyance. Pickle immediately ſaw his in- 
tention-z and, without uſing the leaſt argument to diſ- 
ſuade them from their deſign, or expreſſing the ſmalleſt 
degree of concern at their ſeparation, very coolly wiſhed 
them a proſperous 0 and ordered his baggage to be 
ſent to Helvoetſluys. There he himſelf and his retinue 
went on board of the packet next day, and, by the f. 
your of a fair wind, in eighteen hours arrived at Harwic!, 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Peregrine delivers his letters of recommendation at London, and return; 
to the garriſon, to the unſpeakable joy of the commodore and his 
family. 


Now that our hero found himſelf on Engliſh ground, 
his heart dilated with the proud recollection: of his own 
improvement ſince he left his native ſoil. He began to 
recognize the intereſting ideas of his tender years; E en- 
joyed by anticipation the pleaſure of ſeeing his friends in 
the garriſon, after an abſence of eighteen months; and 
the image of his charming Emily, which other leſs worthy 
conſiderations had depreſſed, reſumed the full poſſeſſion 
of his breaſt, He remembered with ſhame, that he had 
neglected the correſpondence with her brother, which he 
himſelf had ſolicited, and in confequence of which he had 
received a letter from that young gentleman, while he 
lived at Paris. In ſpite of theſe conſcientious reflections, 
he was too ſelf-ſufficient to think he ſhould find any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining forgiveneſs for ſuch ſins of omiſſion ; 
and began to imagine, that his paſſion would be preju- 
dicial to the dignity of his fituation, if it could not be 
gratified upon terms which formerly his imagination durſt 
not conceive. 

Sorry I am, that the taſk I have undertaken, lays me 
under the neceſſity of diyulging this degeneracy in the 
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ſentiments of our imperious youth, who was now in the 
heyday of his blood, fluſhed with the conſciouſneſs of his 
own — vain of his fortune, mins on the 
wings of imaginary expectation. Though he was deepl 
—.— Miſs Gauntlet, he was far from — 
her heart as the ultimate aim of his gallantry, which (he 
did not doubt) would triumph over the moſt illuſtrious 
females of the land, and at once regale his appetite and 
ambition. | | 

Meanwhile, being willing to make his appearance at the 
garriſon equally ſurprifing and agreeable, he cautioned Mr. 
_ == writing to the commodore, who had not 

them fince their departure from Paris, and hired 
a poſt chaiſe and horſes for London: 'Fhe governor, go- 
ing out to give orders about the carriage, inadvertently 
if a paper book open upon the table; and his pupil caſting 
his eyes upon the page, chanced to read theſe words :— 
« Sept. 15. Arrived in ſafety, by the bleſſing of God, 
in this unhappy kingdom of England. And thus con- 
cludes the journal of my laſt peregrination.” Peregrine's 
curiolity being inflamed by this extraordinary concluſion, 
he turned to * beginning, and peruſed ſeveral ſheets of 
a diary ſuch as is commonly kept by that claſs of people 
known by the denomination of travelling governors, for 
the ſatisfaction of themſelves and the parents or guardians 
of their pupils, and for the edification and entertainment 
of their friends. Sed 
That the reader may have a clear idea of Mr., Jolter's 
performance, we ſhall tranſcribe the tranſactions of one 
day, as he had recorded them; and that abſtract will be 
a ſufficient ſpecimen of the whole plan and execution of 
the work. 

« May 3. At eight o'clock ſet out from Boulogne in a 
poſt chaife—the morning hazy and cold. Fortified my 
ſtomach with a cordial: Recommended ditto to Mr. P. 
as an antidote againſt the fog. Mem. He refuſed it. The 
hither horſe greaſed in the off-paſtern of the hind leg. 


Arrive at Samers. Mem: This laſt was a poſt and a half, 


i. e. three leagues, or nine Engliſh miles. The day clears 
up. A fine champaign country, well ſtored with corn. 
The poſtillion ſays his prayers in paſſing by a wooden cru- 
cifix upon the road. Mem. The horſes ſtaled in a ſmall 
Aa 2 
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brook that runs in a bottom, betwixt two hills. Arrive 
at Cormont. A common poſt. A diſpute with my pupil, 
who is obſtinate, and ſwayed by an unlucky prejudice, 
Proceed to Montreuil, where we dine on choice pigeons. 
A very moderate charge. No — in the room, 
owing to the negligence of the maid. is is an ordi- 
nary poſt. Set out again for Nampont. Troubled with 
flatulencies and indigeſtion. Mr. P. is ſullen, and ſeems 
to miſtake an eructation for the breaking of wind back- 
wards. From Nampont depart for Bernay, at which 
place we arrive in the evening, and 22 to ſtay all 
night. N. B. The two laſt are double poſts, and our 
cattle very willing, though not ſtrong. Sup on a delicate 

out and excellent partridges, in company with Mr. H. 
and his ſpouſe. Mem. The ſaid H. trod upon my corn 
by miſtake. Diſcharge the bill, which is not very rea- 
ſonable. Diſpute with Mr. P. about giving ey to the 
ſervant : He inſiſts upon my giving a twenty-four ol; 
Ponce, which is too much by two-thirds, in all conſcience. 

B. She was a pert baggage, and did not deſerve a 

liard.” | . 
Our hero was ſo much diſobliged with certain circum- 
ſtances of this amuſing and inſtructing journal, that, by 
way of puniſhing the author, he interlined theſe words 
betwixt two paragraphs, in a manner that exactly reſem- 
bled the tutor's hand-writing—* Mem. Had the pleaſure 
of drinking myſelf into a ſweet intoxication, by toaſting 
our lawful king, and his royal family, among ſome wor- 
thy Engliſh ders of the Society of Jeſus.” 

Having taken this revenge, he ſet out for London, where 
he waited upon thoſe noblemen to whom he had letters 
of recommendation from Paris; and was not only gra- 
ciouſly received, but even loaded with careſſes and pro- 
fers of ſervice, becauſe they underſtood he was a young 


gentleman of fortune, who, far from ſtanding in need ot 


their countenance or aſſiſtance, would make an uſeful and 
creditable addition to the number of their adherents. He 
had the honour of dining at their tables, in conſequence 
of preſſing invitations, and of ſpending ſeveral evenings 
with the ladies to whom he was particulary agreeable, on 
account of his perſon, addreſs, and bleeding freely at play. 

Being thus initiated in the beau monde, he thought it 
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was high time to pay his reſpects to his generous bene- 
factor, the commodore; and accordingly departed one 
morning, with his train, for the — 4 at which he 
arrived in ſafety the ſame night. When he entered the 
gate, which was opened by a new ſervant that did not 
know him, he found his old friend Hatchway ſtalking 
in the yard, with a night-cap on his head, and a pi 
in his mouth; and, advancing to him, took him by ths 
hand before he had any intimation of his approach. The 
lieutenant, thus ſaluted by a ſtranger, ſtared at him in ſi- 
lent aſtoniſhment, till he recollected his features, which 
were no ſooner known, than, daſhing the pipe upon the 
pavement, he exclaimed, © Smite my croſs-trees ! tart 
welcome to portz” and hugged him in his arms with 
great affection. He then, by a cordial ſqueeze, expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction at ſeeing his old ſhip-mate, Lom, who ap- 
plying his whiſtle to his mouth, the whole caſtle echoed 
with his performance. 

The ſervants, hearing the well-known found, poured 
out in a tumult of joy; and, underſtanding that their 
young maſter was returned, raiſed ſuch a peal of accla- 
mation, as aſtoniſhed the commodore and his lady, and 
inſpired Julia with ſuch an intereſting preſage, that her 
heart began to throb with violence. 1 out in the 
hurry and perturbation of her hope, ſhe was ſo much 
overwhelmed at fight of her brother, that ſhe actually 
fainted in his arms. But from this trance ſhe ſoon awak- 
ed; and Peregrine, having teſtified his pleaſure and af- 
ſection, went up ſtairs, and preſented himſelf before his 
godfather and aunt. Mrs. Trunnion roſe and received 
him with a gracious embrace, bleſſing God for his happy 
return from a land of impiety and vice, in which the 
hoped his morals had not been corrupted, nor his princi- 
ples of religion altered or impaired. The old gentleman 
being confined to his chair, was ſtruck dumb with plea- 
lure at his appearance; and, having made divers ineffec- 
tual efforts to get up, at length diſcharged a volley of 
curſes againſt his own limbs, and held out his hand to his 
godſon, who kiſſed it with great reſpect. 

Aſter he had finiſhed his apoſtrophe to the gout, which 
was the daily and hourly ſubject of his execrations, Well, 
Ky lad, (ſaid he), I care not how ſoon I go to the bottom, 
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now I behold thee ſafe in harbour again; and yet I tell a 
damn'd lie: I would I could keep afloat until I ſhould ſee a 
luſty boy of thy begetting. Odds my timbers ! I love thee 
ſo well, that I believe thou art the ſpawn of my own bo- 
dy ; though I can give no account of thy being put upon 
the ſtocks.” Then turning his eye upon Pipes, who by 
this time had penetrated into his apartment, and addreſſed 
him with the uſual ſalutation of What cheer ?” „A. 
hey! (cried he) are you there, you herring-faced ſon of 
a ſea-calf ? What a flippery trick you played your old 
commander | But come, you dog! there's my fiſt ; I ſor- 
give you, for the love you bear to my godſon. Go, man 
ou tackle, and hoiſt a caſk of ſtrong beer into the yard, 
nock out the bung, and put a pump in it, for the uſe of 
all my ſervants and e cabs and, d'ye hear, let the 
patereroes be fired, and the garriſon illuminated, as re- 
joicings for the ſafe arrival of your maſter. By the Lord! 
if I had the uſe of theſe damn'd ſhambling ſhanks, 1 
would dance a hornpipe with the beſt of you.” 
The next object of his attention was Mr. Jolter, who 
was honoured with particular marks of diſtinction, and 
the repeated promiſe of enjoying the living in his gift, as 
an acknowledgment of the eare and diſcretion with which 
he had ſuperintended the education and morals of our 
hero. The governor was ſo affected by the generoſity of 
his patron, that the tears ran down his cheeks, while lie 
expreſſed his gratitude, and the infinite ſatisfaction he felt 
in contemplating the accompliſhments of his pupil. 
| Meanwhile, Pipes did not neglect the orders he had 
received: The beer was produced, the gates were thrown 
open for the admiſſion of all comers, the whole houſe 
was lighted up, and the patereroes were diſcharged in 
repeated vollies. Such phenomena could not fail to at- 
tract the notice of the neighbourhood. The club at Tun- 
ley's were aſtoniſhed at the report of the guns, which 
produced various conjectures among the members of that 
ſagacious ſociety. The landlord obſerved, that, in all 
likehhood, the commodore was viſited by hobgoblins, and 
ordered the guns to be fired in token of diſtreſs, as hc 
had acted twenty years before, when he was annoyed by 
the ſame grievance. 


incer, expreſſed his apprehenſion of Trunnion's death, in 


The exciſeman, with a waggilh | 
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conſequence of which the patereroes might be diſcharged 


with an equivocal intent, either as ſignals of his lady's 
ſorrow or rejoicing. The attorney ſignified a ſuſpicion of 
Hatchway's being married to Miſs Pickle, and that the 
firing and illuminations were in honour of the nuptials; 
upon which Gamaliel diſcovered ſome faint ſigns of emo- 
tion, and, taking the pipe from his mouth, gave it as his 
opinion, that his ſiſter was brought to bed. 

While they were thus bewildered in the maze of their 
own imaginations, a company of countrymen, who fat 
drinking in the kitchen, and whaſe legs were more ready 
than their invention, ſallied out to know the meaning of 
theſe exhibitions. Underſtanding that there was a outt of 
{trong-beer a-broach in the yard, to which they were invit- 
ed by the ſervants, they ſaved themſelves the trouble and 
expence of returning to ſpend the evening at the public 
houſe, and liſted themſelves under the banner of Tom 
Pipes, who preſided as director of this feſtival. 

The news of Peregrine's return being communicated 
to the pariſh, the parſon, and three or four neighbouring 
gentlemen, who were wellwiſhers to our hero,' immedi- 
ately repaired to the garriſon, in order to pay their com- 
pliments on this happy event, and were detained to ſup- 
per. An elegant entertainment was prepared by the di- 
rection of Miſs Julia, who was an excellent houſcwiſe; 
and the commodore was ſo invigorated with joy, that 
le ſcemed to have renewed his age. EO 

Among thoſe who honoured the occaſion with his pre- 
icnce was Mr. Clover, the young gentleman that made 
his addrefles to Peregrine's ſiſter. His heart was fo big 
with his paſſion, that, while the reſt of the company were 
cngrofſed by their cups, he ſeized an opportunity of aur 
hero's being detached from the converſation, and, in the 
impatience of his love, conjured him to conſent to his 
happineſs z proteſting, that he would comply with any 


terms of ſettlement that a man of his fortune could em- 


brace, in favour of a young lady who was abſolute miſ- 
treſs of his affection. f 

Our youth thanked him very politely for his favourable 

ſentiments and honourable intention towards his ſiſter, 

and told him, that at preſent he ſaw no reaſon to ob- 

ſtruct his deſire; that he would conſult Julia's own in- 
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inclinations, and confer with him about the means of 
| gratifying his wiſh ; but, in the meantime, begged to be 
excuſed from diſcuſſing any point of ſuch importance to 
them both. Reminding him of the jovial purpoſe on 
which they were happily met, he promoted ſuch a quick 
circulation of the bottle, that their mirth grew noiſy and 
obſtreperous; they broke forth into repeated peals of 
laughter, without any previous incitement, except that of 
claret. Thefe exploſions were ſucceeded by Bacchan:- 
lian ſongs, in which the old gentleman himſelf attempted 
to bear a ſhare; the ſedate governor ſnapped time with 
his fingers, and the pariſh prieſt aſſiſted in the chorus 
with a moſt expreſſive nakedneſs of countenance. Be- 
fore midnight they were almoſt all pinned to their chairs, 
as if they Fad been fixed by the power of inchantment; 
and, what rendered the confinement ſtill more unfortu- 
nate, every ſervant in the houſe was in the ſame ſituation; 
ſo that they were fain to take their repoſe as they ſat, and 
nodded at each other like a congregation of Anabaptiſts. 

Next day Peregrine communed with his ſiſter on the 
ſubject of her match with Mr. Clover, who (ſhe told him) 
had offered to ſettle a jointure of four hundred pounds, and 
take her to wife, without any expectation of a dowry. 
She moreover gave him to underſtand, that, in his ab- 
ſence, ſhe had received ſeveral meſſages from her mother, 
commanding her to return to her father's houſe ; but that 
ſhe had refuſed to obey theſe orders, by the advice and 
injunction of her aunt and the commodore, which were 
indeed ſeconded by her own inclination ; becauſe ſhe had 
all the reaſon in the world to believe, that her mother 
only wanted an opportunity of treating her with ſeverity 
and rancour. 'The reſentment of that lady had been car- 
ried to ſuch indecent lengths, that, ſeeing her daughter 
at church one day, ſhe roſe up, before the parſon enter- 
ed, and reviled her with great bitterneſs, in the face of 
the whole congregation. 
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CHAPTER Ixvn. 


Sees his ſiſter happily married. Viſits Emilia, who receives him accord- 
p ing to his deſerts, | | 


* 


a 
Hen brother being of opinion, that Mr. Clover's propo- 
{al was not to be negleCted, eſpecially as Julia's heart was 
engaged in his favour, communicated the affair to his 
uncle, who, with the approbation of Mrs. Trunnion, de- 
clared himſelf well ſatisfied with the young man's ad- 
dreſſes, and deſired that they might be buckled with all 
expedition, without the knowledge or concurrence of her 
parents, to whom (on account of their unnatural barba- 
rity) ſhe was not bound to pay the leaſt regard. — 
our adyenturer entertained the ſame ſentiments of the 
mattef, and the lover, dreading ſome obſtruction, earneſtly 
begged the immediate condeſcenſion of his miſtreſs, ſhe 
could not be prevailed upon to take ſuch a material ſtep, 
without having firſt ſolicited the permiſſion of her father, 
reſolved, nevertheleſs, to comply with the dictates of her 
own heart, ſhould his objections be frivolous or unjuſt. 
Urged by this determination, her admirer weld upon 
Mr. Gamaliel at the public-houſe, and, with the appear- 
ance of great deference and reſpect, made him acquaint- 
ed with his affection for his daughter, communicated the 
particulars of his fortune, with the terms of ſettlement 
he was ready to make; and in concluſion told him, that 
he would marry her without a portion. This laſt offer 
lcemed to have ſome weight with the father, who re- 
ceived it with civility, and promiſed in a day or two to 
tavour him with a final anſwer to his demand. He, ac- 
cordingly, that ſame evening conſulted his wife, who be- 
ing exaſperated at the proſpect of her daughter's inde- 
pendency, argued with the moſt virulent expoſtulation 
againſt the match, as an impudent ſcheme of her own 
planning, with a view of inſulting her parents, towards 
whom ſhe had already been guilty of the moſt vicious diſ- 
obedience. In ſhort, ſhe uſed ſuch remonſtrances, as not 
only averted this weak huſband's inclination from the 
propoſal which he had reliſhed before, but even inſtigated 
lim to apply for a warrant to apprehend his daughter, ou 
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the ſuppoſition that ſhe was about to beſtow herſelf in 
marriage without his privity or conſent. 

The 1 of peace to whom this application waz 


made, though he could not refuſe the order, yet, being 
no ſtranger to the malevolence of the mother, which, to- 
ether with GamaliePs ſimplicity, was notorious in the 
county, he ſent an intimation of what had happened 
to che garriſon; upon which a couple of centinels were 
placed on the gate, and, at the — ſolicitation of the 
3 as well as the deſire of the commodore, her bro- 
ther, and aunt, Julia was wedded-without further delay ; 
the ceremony being performed by Mr. Jolter, becauſe the 

ariſh prieſt prudently declined any occaſion of giving oſ- 
ence, and * curate was too much in the intereſt of 
their enemies to be employed in that office, 

This domeſtic concern being ſettled to the ſatisfaction 
of aur hero, he eſcorted her next day to the houſe of her 
huſband, who immediately wrote a letter to ker father, 
declaring his reaſons for having thus ſuperſeded his au- 
thority; and Mrs. Pickle's mortiſication was unſpeakable. 

That che new married couple might be guarded againſt 
all inſult, our young gentleman and his friend Hatchway, 
with their adherents, lodged in Mr. Clover's houſe for 
ſome weeks; during which they vifited their acquaint- 
ance in the neighbourhood, according to cuſtom, When 
the tranquillity of their family was perfectly eſtabliſhed, 
and the contract of marriage executed in the preſence ol 
the old commodore and his lady, who gave her niccc 
five hundred pounds to purchaſe jewels and clothes, Mir. 
- Peregrine could no longer reſtrain his impatience to ſce 
his dear Emily; and told his uncle, that next day he 
propoſed to ride acroſs the country, in order to viſit his 
friend Gauntlet, whom he had not heard of for a long 
time, N | L 

The old gentleman, looking — in his face, 
« Ah! damn your cunning | (ſaid he) I and the anchor 
holds faſt! I did ſuppoſe as how you would have {lipt 
your cable, and changed your birth; but, I fee, when 
a young fellow is once brought up by a pretty wench, 
he may man his capſtans and viel block, if he wool; 
but he'll as ſoon heave up the Pike of Teneriffe, as 
bring his anchor a-weigh ! Odds heartlikins ! had 1 
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known the young woman was Ned Gauntlet's daugh+ 
ter, I ſhouldn't have thrown out ſignal for leaving off 
chaſe.” | 

Our adventurer was not a little ſurpriſed to hear the 
commodore talk in this ſtyle; and immediately conjec- 
tured, that his friend Godfrey had informed him of the 
whole affair. Inſtead of liſtening to this approbation of 
his flame, with thoſe tranſports of joy which he would 
have felt, had he retained his former ſentiments, he was 
2 at Trunnion's declaration, and offended at the 
preſumption of the young ſoldier, in preſuming to diſ- 
cloſe the ſecret with which he had intruſted him. Red- 
dening with theſe refleEtions, he aſſured the commodore, 
that be never had ſerious thoughts of matrimony ; ſo 
that, if any perſon had told him he was under any en- 
gagement of that kind, he had abuſed his ear ; for he 
proteſted, that he would never contract ſuch attachments, 
without his knowledge and expreſs permiſſion. 

Trunnion commended him for his prudent reſolution, 
and obſerved, that, though no perſon mentioned to him 
what promiſes had paſſed betwixt him and his ſweat- 
heart, it was yery plain that he had made love to her, 
and therefore it was to be ſuppoſed, that his intentions 
were honourable z for he could not believe he was ſuch 
a rogue in his heart, as to endeavour to debauch the 
daughter of a brave officer, who had ſerved his country 
with credit and reputation. Notwithſtanding this remon- 
ſtrance, which Pickle imputed to the commelore's igno- 
rance of the world, he ſet out for the habitation of Mrs. 
Gauntlet, with the unjuſtifiable ſentiments of a man of 
pleaſure, who facrifices every conſideration to the deſire 
of his ruling appetite z and, as Wincheſter lay in his way, 
reſolved to viſit ſome of his friends who lived in that 
place. It was in the houſe of one of theſe that he was 
informed of Emilia's being then in town with her mo- 
ther; upon which he excuſed himſelf from ſtaying to 
drink tea, and immediately repaired to their lodgings, ac- 
cording to the directions he had received. 

When he arrived at the door, inſtead of undergoing 
that perturbation of ſpirits, which a lover in his intereſt- 
ing ſituation might be ſuppoſed to feel, he ſuffered no 
emotion but that of vanity and pride, favoured with au 
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opportunity of ſelf-gratification, and entered his Emilia's 
apartment with the air of a conceited petit-maitre, rather 
than that of the reſpectful admirer, when he viſits the 
object of his paſſion, after an abſence of ſeventeen 
months. 5 | 

The young lady, havin d much diſobliged at 
his mortifying neglect of her brother's letter, had ſum- 
moned all her own pride and reſolution to her aid; and, 
by means of a happy diſpoſition, fo far overcame her 
* at his indifference, that ſhe was able to behave in 
his preſence with apparent tranquillity and eaſe. She was 
even pleaſed to find he had, by accident, chofen a time 
for his viſit when ſhe was ſurrounded by two or three 
young gentlemen, who profeſſed themſelves her admirers, 
Our gallant was no ſooner announced, than ſhe collected 
all her coquettry, put on the gayeſt air ſhe could aſſume, 
and- contrived to giggle juſt as he appeared at the room 
door. The compliments of ſalutation being performed, 
ſhe welcomed him to England in a careleſs manner, aſkct 
the news of Paris, and, before he could make any reply, 
deſired one of the other gentlemen to proceed with the 
ſequel of that comical adventure, in the relation of which 
he had been interrupted. 

Peregrine ſmiled within himſelf at this behaviour, which 
(without all doubt) he believed ſhe had affected to puniſh 
him for his unkind filence while he was abroad, being 
fully perſuaded that her heart was abſolutely at his devo- 
tion, On this oe regs he practiſed his Pariſian im- 
provements on the art of converſation, and uttered a 
thouſand prettineſſes in the way of compliment, with 
ſuch incredible rotation of tongue, that his rivals were 
{truck dumb with aſtoniſhment z; and Emilia fretted out 
of all temper, as ſeeing herſelf deprived of the preroga- 
tive of the ſex. He perfiſted, however, in this ſupriſing 
loquacity, until the reſt of the company thought proper 
to withdraw, and then contracted his diſcourſe into the 
focus of love, which now put on a very different appear- 


ance from that which it had formerly worn, Inſtead of 


awful veneration, which her preſence uſed to inſpire, 
that chaſtity of ſentiment, and delicacy of expreſſion, he 
now gazed upon her with the eyes of a libertine, he 
glowed with the impatience of defire, talked in a {tram 
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that barely kept within the bounds of decency, and at- 


tempted to ſnatch ſuch favours, as ſhe, in the tenderneſs 
of mutual acknowledgment, had once vouchſafed to be- 


ſtow. 

Grieved and offended as ſhe was, at this palpable alte- 
ration in his carriage, ſhe diſdained to remind him of his 
former deportment, and, with diſſembled good humour, 
rallied him on, progreſs he had made in gallantry and 
addreſs : But, far»from ſubmitting to the liberties he 
would have taken, ſhe kept her facred from his 
touch, and would not even ſuffer him to raviſh a kiſs of 
her fair hand; ſo that he reaped no other advantage from 
the exerciſe of his talents, during this interview, which 
laſted a whole hour, than that of knowing he had over- 
rated his own importance, and that Emily's heart was not 
a garriſon likely to ſurrender at diſcretion. | : 

At length his addreſſes were interrupted by the arrival 
of the mother, who had gone abroad to viſit by herſelf; | 
and the converſation becoming more general, he under- 
ſtood, that Godfrey was at London, ſoliciting for a lieu- 
tenantey that had fallen vacant in the regiment to which 
— belonged; and that Miſs Sophy was at home with her 

ather. | 

Though our adventurer had not met with all the ſuc- 
ceſs he expected by his firſt viſit, he did not deſpair of 
reducing the fortreſs, believing that in time there would 
be a mutiny in his favour, and accordingly carried on the 
ſiege for ſeveral days, without profiting by his perſever- 
ance ; till, at length, having attended the ladies to their 
own houſe in the country, he began to look upon this ad- 
venture as time miſ- ſpent, and reſolved to diſcontinue his 
attack, in hopes of meeting with a more favourable occa- 
ſion; being in the mean time, ambitious of diſplaying, 
in an higher ſphere, thoſe qualifications which his vanity 
told him were at preſent miſapplied. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


He attends his uncle with great affeQion, during a fit of illneſs. Sets ont 
again for London, Meets with his friend Godfrey, who is prevailed 


=_ to accompauy him to Bath; on the road to which place they 
ance to dine with a perſon who entertains them with à curious ac- 
count of a certain company of adventurers. | 


revs determined, he took leave of Emilia and her mo- 

r, on pretence of going to London upon ſome urgent 

buſmeſs, — returned to the garriſon, leaving —— 

old lady very much concerned, and the daughter incenſed 

at his behaviour, which was the more unexpected, be- 

cauſe Godfrey had told them, that the commodore ap- 
of his nephew's paſſion. 

Our adventurer found his uncle ſo ill of the gout, 
which, for the firſt time, had taken poſſeſſion of his 
ſtomach, that his life was in imminent danger, and the 
whole family in diſorder : He therefore took the reins of 
government in his own hands, ſent for all the phyſicians 
in the neighbourhood, and attended him in perſon with 
the moſt affectionate care, during the whole fit, which 
laſted a fortnight, and then retired before the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution. * wreti geh, 

When the old gentleman recovered his health, he was 
ſo penetrated with Peregrine's behaviour, that he actually 


would have made over to him his whole fortune, and de- 


pended upon him for his own ſubſiſtence, had not our 
youth oppoſed the execution of the deed with all his in- 
| fluence and might, and even perſuaded him to make 1 
will, in which his friend Hatchway, and all his other ad- 
herents, were liberally remembered, and his aunt provid- 
ed for on her own terms. This material point being ſet- 
tled, he, with his uncle's permiſſion, departed for Lon- 
don, after having ſeen the Emy affairs eſtabliſhed under 
the direction and adminiſtration of Mr. Jolter and the 
lieutenant 3 for, by this time, Mrs. Trunnion was wholly 
occupied with her ſpiritual concerns. 

On his firſt arrival at London, he ſent a card to the 
lodgings of Gauntlet, in conſequence of a direction from 
his mother; and that young gentleman waited on him 
next morning, though not with that alacrity of counte- 
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nance and warmth of friendſhip which might have been 
expected from the intimacy of their former connection. 
Nor was Peregrine himſelf actuated by the ſame unre- 
ſerved affection for the ſoldier which he had formerly en- 
tertained. Godfrey, over and above the offence he had 
taken at Pickle's omiſſion in point of correſponding with 
him, had been informed, by a letter from his mother, of 
the youth's cavalier behaviour to Emilia, during his laſt 
rcſidence at Wincheſter ;- and our young gentleman (a3 
wy have already obſerved) was diſguſted at the ſuppoſed 
diſcovery which the ſoldier had made in his abſence to 
the commodore. They perceived their mutual umbrage 
at meeting, and received each other with that civility of 
reſerve which commonly happens between two perſons 
when their friendſhip is in the wane. | 

Gauntlet at once divined the cauſe of the other's diſ- 
pleaſure 3 and, in order to vindicate his own character, 
after the firſt compliments were paſſed, took the oppor- 
np + on inquiring after the health of the commodore, 
to tell Peregrine, that, while he tarried at the garriſon, 
on his return from Dover, the ſubject of the converſa- 
tion, one night, happening to turn on our hero's paſſion, 
the old gentleman had expreſſed his concern about that 
affair; and, among other obſervations, ſaid, he ſuppoſed 
the object of his love was ſome paltry huſſy, whom he 
had picked up when he was a La at ſchool. Upon 
which, Mr. Hatchway aſſured him, that the was a young 
woman of as good a family as any in the county; and, 
after having prepoſſeſſed him in her favour, ventured (out 
of the zeal of his friendſhip) to tell who ſhe was: Where- 
fore, the diſcovery was not to be imputed to any other 
cauſe 3 and he hoped Mr. Pickle would acquit him of all 
ſhare in the tranſaction. 

Peregrine was very well pleaſed to be thus undeceived; 
his countenance immediately cleared up, the formality of 
his behaviour relaxed into his uſual familiarity ; he atked 
pardon for his unmannerly negle& of Godfrey's letter, 
which, he proteſted, was not owing to any diſregard, or 
abatement of friendſhip, but to a 2 of youthful en- 
gagements, in conſequence of which he had procraſtinat- 
ed his anſwer from time to time, until he was ready to 
return in perſon. 
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The young ſoldier was contented' with” this apology; 
and, as Pickle's intention, with reſpect to his ſiſter, was 
ſtill dubious and undeclared; hie did not think it was in. 
cumbent upon him, as yet, to expreſs any reſentment on 
that ſcore; but was wiſe enough to foreſee, that the re. 
newal of his intimacy with our ntleman might 
be the means of'' reviving that flame which had been 
diſſipated by a variety of new ideas. With thoſe ſenti. 
ments, he laid aſide all reſerve, and their communication 
immediately reſumed its former channel. Peregrine mode 
him acquainted with all the adventures in which he ha: 
been engaged ſince their pony and he, with the ſame 
confidence, related the remarkable incidents of his own 
fate; among other things, giving him to underſtand, 
that, upon obtaining a commiſſion in the army, the fi- 
ther of his dear Sophy, without once inquiring about the 
occaſion of his promotion, had not only favoured him 
with his countenance in a much greater degree than here- 
tofore, but alſo contributed his intereſt, and even pro- 
miſed the aſſiſtance of his purſe, in procuring for him a 
lieutenantcy, which he was then ſoliciting with all his 
power; whereas, if he had not been enabled, by a molt 
accidental piece of fortune, to lift himſelf into the 
ſphere of an officer, he had all the reaſon in the world to 
believe that this gentleman, and all the reſt of his wealthy 
relations, would have ſuffered him to languiſſ in obſcu- 
rity and diſtreſs ; and by turning his here. into re- 
proach, made it a plea for their own want of generoſity 
and friendſhip. | | 

Peregrine, underſtanding the fituation of his friend's 
affairs, would have accommodated him upon the inſtant 
with a ſum to accelerate the paſſage of his commiſſion 
through the offices; but, being too well acquainted with 
his ſcrupulous diſpoſition, to manifeſt his benevolence in 
that manner, he found means to introduce himſelf to one 
of the gentlemen of the war office, who was fo well ſa- 
tisfied with the arguments he uſed in behalf of his friend, 
that Godfrey's buſineſs was tranſacted in a very few days, 
though he himſelf knew nothing of his intereſt being thus 
_ reinforced. | 

By this time, the ſeaſon at Bath was n; and our 
hero, panting with the deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf at 
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that reſort of the faſhionable world, communicated his 
deſign of going thither to his friend Godfrey, whom he 
importuned to accompany him in the excurſion; and leave 
of abſence for his regiment being obtained by the influ- 
ence of Peregrine's new quality friends, the two compa- 
nions departed from London in a poſt- chaiſe, attended, as 
uſual, by the valet de chambre and Pipes, who were be- 
come almoſt as neceſſary to our adventurer as any two of 
his own organs. | , 

At the inn, when they alighted for dinner, Godfrey 
ceiyed a perſon” walking by himſelf in the yard, with a 
very an 3. air, and, upon obſerving him more narrowly, 
recognized him to be a profeſſed gameſter, whom he had 
formerly known at Tunbridge. On the ſtrength of this 
acquaintance, he accoſted the peripatetic, who knew him 
immediately; and, in the fulneſs of his grief and vexa- 
tion, told him, that he was now on his return from Bath, 
where he had been ſtripped by a company of ſharpers, 
who reſented that he ſhould preſume to trade upon his 
own bottom, | 

Peregrine, who was extremely curious in his inquiries, 
imagining that he might learn ſome entertaining and uſe- 
ful anecdotes from this artiſt, invited him to dinner, and 
was accordingly fully informed of all, the political ſyſtems 
at the Bath. He underſtood that * was at London 
one great company of adventurers, who employed agents 
in all the * of impoſition throughout the. 
whole kingdom of England, allowing theſe miniſters a 
certain proportion of the profits accruing from their in- 
a and kill, and reſerving the greateſt ſhare for the 
i:nefit of the common ſtock, which was chargeable with 
the expence of fitting out individuals in their various pur- 
ſuits, as well as with the loſs ſuſtained in the courſe of 
their adventures. Some, whoſe perſons and qualifications 
are by the company judged. adequate to the taſk, exert 
their talents in making love to ladies of fortune, being 
accommodated with money and accoutrements for that 
purpoſe, after having given their bonds payable to one or 
other of the directors, on the day of marriage, for certain 
ſums, proportioned to the dowries they are to receive. 
Others, verſed in the doctrine of chances, and certain ſe- 
or cxpationtas frequent all thoſe _ un games of 
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hazard are allowed; and ſuch as are maſters in the art: 
of billiards,” tennis, and bowls, are continually lying in 
wait, in all the ſcenes of theſe diverſions, for the ignorant 
and _— A fourth claſs attend horſe- races, being 
ſrilled in thoſe myſterious practices, by which the know. 
ing-ones are taken in. Nor is this community unfurniſh- 
ed with thoſe who lay wanton wives and old rich widow; 
under contribution, and extort money, by proſtituting 
themſelves es __—_— mh own ſex, _ then 
threatening their admirers wi ecution. t their 
moſt important returns are made by that body of their 
undertakers who exerciſe their underſtandings in the in- 
numerable ſtratagems of the card-table, at which no 
ſharper can be too infamous to be received, and even ca- 
reſſed by perſons of the higheſt rank and diſtinction. 
Among other articles of intelligence, our young gentle- 
man learned, that thoſe agents, by whom their eſt was 
broke, and expelled from Bath, had conſtituted a bank 
againſt all ſporters, and monopolized the advantage in all 
forts of play. He then told Gauntlet, that, if he would 
put himſelf under his direction, he would return with 
them, and lay ſuch a ſcheme as would infallibly ruin the 
whole ſociety at billiards, as he knew that Godfrey ex- 
celled them all in his knowledge of that game. 

The ſoldier excuſed himſelf from engaging in any party 
of that kind; and after dinner the travellers parted z but, 
as the converſation between the two friends turned upon 
the information they had received, Peregrine; projected a 

plan for puniſhing © thoſe villanous peſts of ſociety, who 

prey I their fellow-creatures z and it was put in exc- 
cution by Gauntlet in the following manner. | 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

Godfrey executes a ſcheme at Bath, by which a whole np ; of ſharp- 
YER win. 0 

On the evening after their arrival at Bath, Godfrey, 
who had kept himſelf up all day for that purpoſe, went 
in boots to the billiard-table z and, two gentlemen being 
at play, began to bet with ſo little appearance of judg- 


ment, that one of the adventurers then preſent was in- 
flamed with the defire of profiting by his inexperience z ' 
and, when the table was vacant, invited him to take a 
game for amuſement. The ſoldier, aſſuming the air of a 
{elf-conceited dupe, anſwered, that he did not chooſe to 
throw away his time for nothing, but, if he pleaſed, 
would piddle for a crown a game. This declaration was 
apreeable to the other, who wanted to be further 
confirmed in the opinion he had conceived of the ſtran- 
ger, before he would play for any thing of conſequence. 
The party being accepted, Gauntlet put off his coat, and, 
beginning with ſeeming eagerneſs, won the firſt game, 
becauſe his antagoniſt kept up his play with a view of 
encouraging him to wager a greater ſum. The ſoldier 
purpoſely bit at the hook, the ſtakes were doubled, and 
he was again victorious, by the permiſſion of his compe- 
titor. He now began to yawn; and obſerving, that it 
was not worth his while to proceed in ſuch a childiſh 
manner ; the other ſwore, in an affected paſſion, that he 
would play with him for twenty guineas. The propoſal 
being embraced (through the connivance of Godfrey) the 
money was won by the ſharper, who exerted his dexterity 
to the uttermoſt, fearing that otherwiſe his adverſary 
would decline continuing the game. 
Godfrey thus conquered, pretended to loſe his temper, 
curſed his own ill luck, ſwore that the table had a caſt, 
and that the balls did not run true, changed his mnſt, 
and, with great warmth, challenged his enemy to double 
the ſum. The gameſter, with feigned reluctance, com- 
plied with his deſire; and, having got the two firſt ha- 
zards, offered to lay one hundred guineas to fifty on the 
game. The odds were taken: and Godfrey having al- 
lowed himſelf to be overcome began to rage with great 
violence, broke the maſt to pieces, threw the balls out at 
the window, and, in the fury of his indignation, defied 
his antagoniſt to meet him to-morrow, when he ſhould 
be refreſhed from the fatigue of travelling. This was a 
very welcome invitation to the gameſter, who, imagining 
that the ſoldier would turn out a moſt beneficial prize, 
aſſured him, that he would not fail to be there next fore- 
noon, in order to give him his revenge. 
Gauntlet went — to his lodgings, fully certified of 
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his own ſuperiority z and took his meaſures. with Perc. 


- grine, touching the proſecution of their ſcheme z while his 


opponent made a report of -his ſucceſs to the brethren of 

e gang, who reſolved to be preſent at the deciſion of 
the match, with a view of taking advantage of the ſtran- 
ger's pallionate diſpoſition. t Hr1%s 

Affairs being thus concerted on both fides, the players 
met, according to appointment, and the room was imme- 
diately filled with ſpeQtators, who either came thither by 
accident, curioſity, or deſign. The match was fixed for 
one hundred pounds a game, the principals choſe their 
inſtruments, and laid aſide their coats, and one of the 
knights of the -order proffered to lay another hundred on 
the head of his aſſociate. Godfrey took him upon the 
inſtant., A ſecond worthy of the ſame claſs, ſeeing him 


ſo cager, challenged him to treble the ſum z and his pro- 


poſal met with the ſame reception, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the company, whoſe expectation was raiſed to a very in- 
tereſting pitch. The game was begun, and the ſoldier 
having loſt the firſt hazard, the odds were offered by the 
confederacy with great yociferation z but no body would 


run ſuch a riſk in favour of a perſon who was utterly un- 


known. The ſharper having gained the ſecond alſo, the 
noiſe increaſed to a ſurpriſing clamour, not only of the 
gang, but likewiſe of almoſt all the ſpectators, who deſi- 
red to lay two to one againſt the brother of Emilia. 
_ Peregrine, who was. preſent, perceiving the cupidity of 
the aſſociation ſuſſiciently inflamed, all of a ſudden open- 
ed his mouth, and anſwered their bets, to the amount of 
twelve hundred pounds; which were immediately depo- 
ſited, on both ſides, in money and notes; ſo that this was, 
rhaps, the moſt important game that ever was played at 
illiards. ,, Gauntlet ſeeing the agreement ſettled, {truck 
his antagoniſt's ball into the pocket in a twinkling, though 
it was in one of thoſe ſituations which are ſuppoſed to be 
againſt the ſtriker. The betters were a little diſcompoſed 
at this event, for which, however, they conſoled them- 
ſelves, by N the ſucceſs to accident; but when, at 
the very next ſtroke, he ſprung it. over the table, their 
countenances underwent an inſtantaneous diſtraction of 
feature, and they waited, in the moſt dreadful, ſuſpence, 


for the next hazard, which being likewiſe taken wich in- 
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finite eaſe by the ſoldier, the blood forſook their cheeks, 
and the interjection Zoaunds ! pronounced with a look of 
conſternation, and in à tone of deſpair, proceeded from 
mouth at the fame inſtant of time. They were 
overwhelmed with horror and aſtoniſhment at ſeeing three 
hazards taken in as many ſtrokes, from a perſon of their 
friend's dexterity 3 and ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that the whole 
was a ſcheme preconcerted for their deſtruction: On this 
ſuppoſition,” they changed the note, and attempted to 
hedge for their own indemnification, by propoſing to lay 
the odds in favour of Gauntlet; but 1 much was the 
opinion of the company altered by that young gentleman's 
ſucceſs,” that no body would venture to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of his competitor, who, chancing to improve his game b 
the addition of another lucky hit, diminiſhed the con- 
cern, and revived the hopes of his adherents. But this 
gleam! of fortune did not long continue. Godfrey col- 
lected his 'wholg art and capacity, and augmenting his 
ſcore to number ten, indulged himſelf with a view of the 
whole fraternity. The viſages of theſe profeſſors had a- 
dopted different ſhades of complexion at every hazard he 
had taken; from their natural colour they had ſhifted in- 
to a fallow hue ; from thence into pale; from pale into 
yellow, which degenerated into a mahogany tint; and 
now they faw ſeventeen hundred pounds of their ſtock 
depending upon a fingle ſtroke, they ſtood like ſo many 
{warthy Moors, jaundiced with terror and vexation. The 
fire which naturally glowed in the cheeks and nofe of the 
player, ſeemed utterly extinct, and his carbuncles exhibit- 
ed a livid appearance, as if a gangrene had already made 
ſome progrets in his face; his hand began to ſhake, and 
his whole frame was ſeized with ſuch trepidation, that he 
was fain to ſwallow a bumper of brandy, in order to re- 
eſtabliſh the tranquillity of his nerves. This expedient, 
however, did not produce the defired effect; for he aim- 
ed the ball at the lead with ſuch diſcompoſure, that it 
{truck on the wrong fide, and came off at an angle which 
directed it full in the middle hole. This fatal accident 
was attended with an univerſal groan, as if the whole 
univerſe had gone to wreck ; and notwithſtanding that 
tranquillity for which adventurers are ſo remarkable, this 
ic's made ſach an impreſſion upon _—_ all, that cach in 
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particular manifeſted his chagrin, by the moſt violent 
emotions. One turned up his eyes to heaven, and bit his 
nether lip; another gnawed his fingers, while he ſtalked 
acroſs the room; a third blaſphemed with horrid impre- 
cations ;z and he who played the party ſneaked off, grind. 
ing his teeth together, with a look that baffles all deſcrip- 
tion, and, as he croſſed the threſhold, exclaiming, A 
damn'd bite, by G—-d !?“ | 

The victors, after having inſulted them, by aſking, if 
they were diſpoſed for another chance, carried of their 
winning, with the appearance of great compoſure, though 

in their hearts they were tranſported with e 
joy; not ſo much on account of the booty they bad 

ined, as in conſideration of having fo eſtectually de- 
ſiroyed ſuch a neſt of pernicious miſcreants. 
| | Peregrine, believing that now he had found an oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his friend, without giving offence to the 
_ delicacy of his honour, told him, upon their arrival at 
their lodgings, that fortune had at length enabled him to 
become in a . independent, 2 at leaſt make himſelf 
eaſy in his circumſtances, urchaſing a company with 
28 he had won, 80 aying, — put his "a of 
the Tucceſs in Gauntlet's hand, as a ſum that of right be- 
longed to him, and promiſed to write in his behalf to a 

nobleman, who bad intereſt enough to promote ſuch a 
quick riſe in the ſervice. | 

Godfrey thanked him for his obliging intention, but 
abſolutely refuſed, with great loftineks of demeanor, to 
appropriate to his own ule any part of the money which 
Pickle had gained, and ſeemed affronted- at the other's 
entertaining a ſentiment ſe unworthy of his character. 
He would not even accept, in the way of loan, ſuch an 
addition to his own ſtock, as would amount to the price 
of 4 company of foot; but expreſſed great confidence in 
the future exertion of that talent which had been bleſſed 
with ſuch a proſperous beginning. Our hero finding him 
thus obſtinately deaf to the voice of his own intereſt, re- 
ſolved to govern himſelf, in his next endeavours of friend- 
ſhip, by his experience of this tickliſh punctilio; and, in 
the mean time, gave a handſome benefaction to the hoſ- 
pital, out of cheſe firſt-fruits of the ſucceſs in play, and 
reſerved two hundred pounds for a ſet of diamond ear- 
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rings and ſolitaire, which he intended for a preſent to Miſs 


4 


The two friends eclipſe all their competitors in gallantry, and praQiiſe a 
pleaſant of revenge upon the phyſicians of the place. 


Tas fame of their exploit againſt the ſharpers was im- 
mediately diffuſed through all the companies at Bath; fa 1 
that, when our adventurers appeared in public, they were | 
pointed out by an hundred extended fingers, and conſi- | 
dered as conſummate artiſts in all the different ſpecies of | 
fineſſe, which they would not fail to practiſe with the firſt 
opportunity. Nor was this opinion of their characters any | 
obſtacle to their reception into the faſhionable parties in "4 
the place; but, on the contrary, ſuch a recommendation, | 
which (as I have already hinted) never fails to operate for | 
the advantage of the poſſeſſor. 0 get | 
This: firſt adventure, therefore, ſerved them as an in- | 
troduction to the company at Bath, who were not a little 
ſurpriſed to find their expectations baffled by the conduct 
of the two companions; becauſe, far from engaging deep- 
ly at play, they rather ſhunned all occaſions of gaming, 
and directed their attention to gallantry, in which our 
hero ſnone unrivalled. His external qualiſications, ex- 
cluſive of any other merit, were ſtrong enough to capti- 
rate the common run of the female ſex; and theſe, rein- | 
forced with a ſprightlineſs of converſation, and a moſt in- 
ſinuating addreſs, became irreſiſtible, even by thoſe who 1 
were fortified with pride, caution, or indifference, But, | . 
among all the nymphs of this gay place, he did not meet | 
with one object that diſputed the empire of his heart with "i 
Emilia, and therefore he divided his attachment according 
to the ſuggeſtions of vanity and whim ; fo that, before he | 
had refided a fortnight at Bath, he had ſet all the ladies — 9 
by the ears, and furniſhed all the hundred tongues of ſcan» | 
dal with full employment. The fplendour of his | 
ance excited the inquiries of envy, which, inſtead of dife 1 
coyering any circumſtance to his e was curſed | 
8 


with the information of his being * 1 gentleman of 
a good family, and heir to an immente fortune. 
The countenance of ſome of his quality friends, who 
arrived at Bath, confirmed this piece of intelligence: Up. 
on which his acquaintance was courted and cultivated 
with great aſſiduity; and he met with ſuch advances from 
ſome of the fair ſex, as rendered him extremely fortunate 
in his amours. Nor was his friend Godfrey a ſtranger 
to favours of the ſame kind ; his accompliſhments were 
exactly calculated for the meridian of female taſte; and, 
with certain individuals of that ſex, his muſcular frame, 
and the robuſt connection of his limbs, were more at- 
tractive than the delicate proportions of his companion. 
He accordivgly reigned mount among thoſe inamo- 
ratas who were turned ol thirty, without being under the 
neceſſity of - proceeding by tedious addrefles, and was 
thought to have co-operated with the waters in removing 
the ſterility of certain ladies, who had long undergone the 
reproach and diſguſt of their huſbands ; while Peregrine 
ſet up his throne among thoſe who laboured under the 
_ diſeaſe of celibacy, from the — miſs of fifteen, who, 
with a fluttering heart, toſſes head, bridles up, and 
giggles involuntarily at fight of an handſome young man, 
to the ſtaid maid of twenty-cight, who, with a demure al- 
pect, moralizes on the vamty of beauty, the folly of youth, 

and ' ſimplicity of woman, and expatiates on friendſhip, 
— and good ſenſe, in the ſtyle of a Platonic 
In ſuch a diverſity of diſpoſitions, his conqueſts were 
attended with all the heart-burnings, animoſities, and tur- 
moils of jealouſy and ſpite. The younger claſs: took all 
opportunities 0 — their ſeniors in public, by 
treating them with that indignity which (contrary to the 
general privilege of age) is, by the conſent and connivance 
of mankind, levelled againſt thoſe who have the misfor- 
tune to come under the denomination of old maids; and 
theſe laſt retorted their hoſtilities in the private machina- 
tions of ſlander, ſupported by experience and ſubtilty of 
invention. Not one day paſſed in which ſome new ſtor 
1 circulate, to the prejudice of one or other of tholc 
riv | 

II our hero, in the long-room, chanced to quit one oi 
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the moraliſts, with whom he had been engaged in con- 
verſation,, he was immediately accoſted by a number of 
the oppoſite faction, who, with ironical ſmiles, upbraided 
him with cruelty to the poor lady he had left, exhorted 
him to have compaſſion on her ſufferings ; and, turning 
their eyes towards the object of their interceſſion, broke 
forth into an univerſal” peal of laughter. On the other 
hand, when Peregrine, in conſequence of having danced 
with one of the minors overnight, viſited her in the morn- 
ing, the Platoniſts immediately laid hold on the occaſion, 
taſked their imaginations, aſſociated ideas, and, with ſage 
inſinuations, retailed a thouſand circumſtances of the in- 
terview, which never had any foundation in truth. The 
obſerved, that, if girls are determined to behave with fuel 
indiſcretion, they muſt lay their accounts with incurring 
the cenſure of the world; that ſhe in queſtion was old 
enough to act more eircumſpectly; and wondered that 
her mother would permit any young fellow to approach 
the chamber while her daughter was naked in bed. As 
for the ſervants peeping through the key-hole, to be ſure 
it was an unlucky accident ; but people ought to be upon 
their guard againſt ſuch curioſity, and give their domeſ- 
tics no cauſe to employ their penetration. Theſe and 
other ſuch reflections were occaſionally whiſpered as ſe- 
crets among thoſe who were known to be communica- 
tive z fo that, in a few hours, it became the general topic 
of diſcourſe z and, as it had been divulged under injunc- 
tions of ſecrecy, it was almoſt impoſſible to trace the ſcan- 
dal to its origin; becauſe every perſon concerned muſt 
have promulgated her own breach of truſt, in diſcovering 
her author of the report. 

Peregrine, inſtead of allaying, rather exaſperated this 
contention, by an artful diſtribution of his attention among 
the competitors; well knowing, that, ſhould his regard 
be converged into one point, he would ſoon forfeit the 
pleaſure he enjoyed in ſeeing them at variance; for both 
parties would join againſt the common enemy, and his 
favourite would be perſecuted by the whole coalition. 
He perceived, that, among the ſecret agents of ſcandal, 
none were ſo buſy as the phyſicians, a claſs of animals 
who live in this place, like ſo many ravens hovering about 
« carcaſe, and even ply for employment, like ſcullers at 
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Hungerford ſtairs. - The greateſt part of them have cor. 
reſpondence in London, who make it their buſineſs to in. 
quire into the hiſtory, character, and diſtemper of every 
one that repairs to Bath, for the beneſit of the waters; 
and if they cannot procure intereſt to recommend their 
medical friends to theſe patients before they ſet out, they 
at leaſt furniſh them with a previous account of what 
they could collect, chat their correſpondents may uſe this 
intelligence for their own advantage. By theſe means, 
and the aſſiſtance of flattery and aſſuraſice, they often in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the acquaintance of ſtrangers, and, 
by conſulting their diſpoſitions, become neceſſary and ſub- 
fexvient to their prevailing paſſions. By their connection 
with apothecaries and nurſes, they are informed of all the 
private occurrences in each family, and therefore enabled 
to gratify the rancour of malice, amuſe the ſpleen of pee- 
vith indiſpoſition, and entertain the eagerneſs of unperti- 
nent curioſity. rd W ie 0p a 

In the courſe of theſe occupations, which frequently 
affected the reputation of our two adyenturers, this whole 
body fell under the diſpleaſure of our hero, who, after di- 
vers conſultations with his friend, concerted a ſtratagem, 
which was practiſed upon the faculty in this manner. 
Among thoſe who frequented the pump- room, was an 
old oſſicer, whoſe temper, naturally impatient, was, by 
repeated attacks of the gout, which had almoſt deprived 
him of the uſe of his limbs, ſublimated into a remarkable 
degree of virulence and perverſeneſs: He imputed the 
inveteracy of his diſtemper to the mal- practice of a ſur- 
geon who had adminiſtered to him,, while he laboured 
under the conſequences gf an unfortunate amour; and 
this ſuppoſition had infpired him with an unſurmountable 
antipathy to all the profeſſors of the medical art, which 
was more and more confirmed by the information of a 
friend at London, who had told him, that it was à com- 
mon practice among the phyſicians at Bath to diſſuade 
their patients from drinking the water, that the cure, and 
1 their attendance, might be longer pro- 

Thus prepoſſeſſed, he had come to Bath, and, conform- 
able to a few general inſtructions he had received, uſed 
the waters —— taking all occa · 
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fons of manifeſting his hatrrd and contempt of the ſons 
of Æſculapius, both by ſpeech and geſticulations, and 
eren by purſuing a regimen quite contrary to that which 
he knew they preſcribed to othefs who ſeemed to be ex- 
actly in his condition. But he did not find his account 
in this method, how ſucceſsful ſoever it may have been 
in other cafes. His complaints, inſtead of vaniſhing, were 
every. day more and more enraged; and at length he was 
confined to bis bed, where he lay blaſpheming from morn 
to night, and from night to morn, though ſtill more de- 
termined than ever to adhere to his former maxims. 

In the midſt of his torture, which was become the 
common joke of the town, being circulated through the 
induſtry of the phyſicians, who triumphed in his diſaſter, 
Peregrine,” by means of Mr. Pipes, employed a country 
fellow, who had come to market, to run with great haſte, 
early one morning, to the lodgings of all the doctors in 
town, and deſire them to attend the colonel with all ima- 
ginable diſpateh. In confequence of this ſummons, the 
whole faculty put themſelves in motion; and three of the 
foremoſt arriving at the ſame inſtant of time, far from 
complimenting one another with the door, each ſeparate- 
ly eſſayed to enter, and the whole triumvirate ftuck in the 
paſſage. While they remained thus wedged together, 
they deſcried two of their brethren poſting towards the 
lame goal, with all the · ſpeed that God had enabled them 
to exert'z upon which they came to a-parley, and agreed 
to ſtand by one another. This covenant being made, they 
diſentangled themſelves, and, inquiring about the patient, 
were told by the ſervant that he had juſt fallen afleep. 

Having received this intelligence, they took pofleiſion 
of his antichamber, and ſhut the door, while the reſt of 
the tribe poſted themſelves on the outſide as they arrived; 
ſo that the whole paſſage was filled, from the top of the 
ſtair-· eaſe to the ſtreet-door z and the people of the houſe, 
together with the colonel's ſervant, ſtruck dumb with 
aitoniſhment. The three leaders of this learned gang had 
no ſooner made their lodgment good, than they began to 
conſult about the patient's malady, which every one of. 
them pretended to have conſidered with great care and 
aliduity. The firſt who gave his opinion, ſaid, the diſ- 
iemper was. an obſtinate arthritis; the ſecond afhrmed, 
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that it was no other than a confirmed pox; and the third 
ſwore it was an inveterate ſcurvy. This diverſity of opi- 
nions was ſupported' by a variety of quotations from me. 
dical authors, ancient as well as modern; but theſe were 
not of ſufficient authority, or at leaſt not explicit enough 
to decide the diſpute ; for there are many ſchiſms in me- 
dicine, as well as in religion, and each ſect ean quote the 
fathers in ſupport of the tenets they profeſs.” In ſhort, 
the contention roſe to ſuch a pitch of clamour, as not 
only alarmed the brethren on the ſtair,” but alſo awaked 
the patient from the firſt nap he had enjoyed in the ſpace 
of ten whole days. Had it been ſimply waking, he would 
have been obliged to them for the noiſe” that diſturbed 
him; for, in that caſe, he would have been relieved from 
the tortures of hell fire, to which, in his dream, he fan- 
cied himſelf expoſed: But this dreadful viſion had been 
the reſult of that impreſſion which was made upon his 
brain, by the intolerable anguiſh of his joints; ſo that, 
when he waked, the pain, inſtead of being allayed, was 
rather vated by a great acuteneſs of ſenſation; and 
the confuſed vociferation in the next room invading his 
ears at the ſame time, he began to think his dream was 
realized, and, in the pangs of deſpair, applied himſelf to 
a bell that ſtood by his bedfide, which he rung with great 
violence and perſeverance. *' | 
This alarm put an immediate ſtop to the diſputation of 
the three doctors, who, upon this notice of his being a- 
wake, ruſhed into his chamber without ceremony; and 
two of them ſeizing his arms, the third made the like 
application to one of his temples. Before the patient 
could recolle& himſelf from the amazement which had 
laid hold on him at this unexpected irruption, the room 
was filled by the reſt of the faculty, who followed the 
ſervant that entered in obedience to his maſter's call; and 
the bed was in a moment ſurrounded by theſe gaunt mi- 
niſters of death. 'The colonel ſeeing himſelf beſet with 
ſuch an aſſemblage of ſolemn viſages and figures, which 
he had always conſidered with the utmoſt deteſtation and 
abhorrence, was incenſed to a moſt inexpreffible degree of 
indignation ; and ſo infpirited by his rage, that, though 
his tongue denied its office, his other hmbs performed 
their functions: He diſengaged himſelf from the trium- 
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virate, who had taken poſſeſſion of his body, ſprung out of 
bed with ineredible agility, and, ſeizing one of his crutches, 
applied it ſo effectually to one of the three, juſt as he 
ſtooped to examine the patient's water, that his tye-peri- 
wig dropped into the pot, while he himſelf fell motionleſs 
on the floor. | z i - * Cy" 
This ſignificant explanation diſconcerted the whole fra- 
ternity z every man turned his face, as if it were by in- 
ſtinct, towards the door; and the retreat of the commu- 
nity being obſtructed by the efforts of individuals, con- 
fuhon and tumultuous uproar enſued :- For the colonel, 
far from limiting his proweſs to the firſt exploit, handled 
his weapon with aſtoniſhing vigour and dexterity, without 
reſpe of ns; ſo that few or none of them had 
eſcaped without marks of his diſpleaſure hen his ſpi- 
rits failed, and he ſunk down again quite exhauſted on 
his bed. Fayoured by this reſpite, the diſcomfited facul- 
ty collected their hats and wigs, which had fallen off in 
fray ; and perceiving the aſſailant too much enfeebled 


to renew. the attack, ſet up their throats together, and 
loudly threatened to proſecute him ſeverely for ſuch an 


outrageous aſſault. r | 
By this time the landlord had interpoſed ; and inquir- 
n the cauſe of the diſturbance, was informed of 
what had happened by the complainants, who, at the 
ſame time, giving him to underſtand that they had been 
ſeverally ſummoned to attend the colonel that morning, 
he aſſured them, that they had been impoſed upon by 
ſome wag z for his lodger had never dreamed of confult- 
ing any one of their profeſſion. 2mqq 
Thunderſtruck at this declaration, the general clamou 
inſtantaneouſly ceaſed; and each, in particular, at once 
comprehending the nature of the joke, they ſneaked ſi- 
lently off with the loſs they had ſuſtained, in unutterable 
ſname and mortification; while Peregrine and his friend, 
who took care to be paſſing that way by accident, made a 
full ſtop. at ſight of ſuch an extraordinary efflux, and en- 
joyed the countenance and condition of every one as he 
appeared; nay, even made up to ſome of thoſe who 
ſeemed moſt affected with their ſituation, and miſchie- 
roully tormented them with queſtions, touching this unu- 
ſual congregation 3 then, in conſequence of the infor- 
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mation they received from the landlord and the colone!; 
valet, ſubjected the ſufferers to the ridieule of all the 
company in town. As it would have been impoſſible 
for the authors of this farce to keep themſelves con- 
cealed from the indefatigable inquiries of the phyſicians, 


they made no ſecret of their having directed the whole 
chough they took care to own it in ſuch an ambiguous 


manner, as afforded no handle of proſecutiopn. 
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CHAPTER, LXXI. ... 


Peregrine hambles a noted Hector, and niddts with a ſtrange charaQcr 
— eee at the houſe of à certain lady. tral 


Avon thoſe who never failed to reſide at Bath during 
the ſeaſon, was a certain perſon, who, from the moſt ab- 
zect miſery, had, by his induſtry and art at play, amaſſed 
— Goes — — and, —. his charac- 
ter was notorious, inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the fa- 
vour of what is called the beſt company, that very few 
private parties of pleaſure took place in which he was 
not principally concerned. He was of a gigantic ſtature, 
a moſt intrepid countenance ; and his diſpoſition, natu- 
rally overbearing, had, in the courſe of his adventures 
and ſucceſs, acquired a moſt intolerable of inſo- 
lence and vanity. By the ferocity of his features, and 
audacity of his behaviour, he had obtained a reputation 
for the moſt undaunted- courage, which had been con- 
firmed by divers adventures, in which he had humbled 
the moſt aſſuming heroes of his own fraternity: So that 
he now reigned chief Hector of the place with unquel- 
tioned authority. | 1 

With this ſon of fortune was Peregrine one evening 
engaged at play, and ſo ſuccefsful, that he could not help 
informing his friend of his good luck. Godfrey hearing 
the deſcription of the loſer, immediately recognized the 
pexſon, whom he had known at Tunbridge ; and affuring 
Pickle that he was a ſharper of the firſt water, caution- 
ed him againſt any further connection with ſuch a dange- 
rous companion, who (he affirmed) had ſuffered him to win 
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2 ſmall ſum, that he might be encouraged to loſe a much 
greater ſum upon ſome ther occaſion. | ; 

Our young gentleman treaſured up this advice; and 
though he did not ſeruple to give the gameſter an oppor- 
tunity of * loſs, when he next day demanded 
his revenge, he abſolutely refuſed to proceed, after he had 
refunded. his winning. The other, who conſidered him 
as a hot-headed unthinking youth, endeavoured to inflame 
his pride to a continuance of the game, by treating his 
fcill with ſcorn and contempt ; and, among other far- 
caſtic expreſſions, adviſed him to 50 to ſchool again, be- 
fore he pretended to engage with maſters of the art. 
Our hero, incenſed at his arrogance, replied with 
warmth, that he knew himſelf ſufficiently qualified for 
playing with men of honour, who deal upon the ſquare, 
and hoped he ſhould always deem it infamous either to learn 
or practiſe the tricks of a profeſſed gameſter. Blood 
and thunder l meaning me, Sir? (cried this artiſt, raiſing 
his voice, and curling his viſage into a moſt intimidating 
frown), Zounds! I' cut the throat of any ſcoundrel 
who has the - preſumption to ſuppoſe that I don't play as 
honourably as e'er a nobleman in the kingdom: And I 
inſiſt upon an explanation from you, Sir; or, by hell and 
brimſtone 1 I ſhall expect other tort of ſatisfaction.” Pe- 
regrine (whoſe blood by this time boiled within him) an- 
ſwered without heſitation, © Far from thinking your de- 
mand unreaſonable, I will immediately explain myſelf 
without reſerve, and tell you, that, upon unqueſtionable 
authority, I believe you to be an impudent raſcal and 
common cheat. 

The Hector was ſo amazed and confounded at the 
freedem of this declaration, which he thought no man 
on earth would venture to make in his preſence, that, for 
ſome minutes, he could not recollect himſelf; but at 
length, whiſpered a challenge in the ear of our hero, 
which was accordingly accepted. When they arrived 
next morning upon the field, the gameſter, arming his 
countenance with all its terrors, advanced with a ſword 
of a monſtrous length, and putting himſelf in a poſture, 
called aloud in a moſt terrific voice, (Draw, damn ye, 
draw; I will this inſtant ſend you to your fathers.” The 
youth was not flow in complying with his deſire; his 
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weapon was unſheathed in a moment, and he began the 
attack with ſuch unexpected ſpirit and addreſs, that his 
adverſary, having made ſhift with great difficulty to par- 
ry the firſt paſs, retreated a few paces, and demanded 1 
parley, in which he endeavoured-to the young 
man, that to lay a man of his under the ne- 
cefſity of chaſtiſing his inſolence, was the moſt raſh and 
inconſiderate ſtep that he could poſſibly have taken; but 
that he had compaſſion upon his youth, and was willing 
to ſpare him if he would ſurrender his ſword, and pro- 
miſe to aſk pardon in public for the offence he had given. 
Pickle was ſo much exaſperated at this unparalleled ef- 
frontery, that, without deigning-to make the leaſt reply, 
he flung his own hat in the propoſer's face, and renewed 
the charge with ſuch undaunted agility, that the game- 
ſter, finding himſelf in manifeſt hazard of his life, be- 
took himſelt to his heels, and fled homewards with in- 
credible ſpeed, being cloſely purſued by Peregrine, who, 


having ſheathed his ſword, pelted him with ſtones as hc 


ran, and compelled him to go, that ſame day, into ba- 
niſnment from Bath, where he had domineered ſo long. 
By this achievement, which was the ſubject of aſto- 
 niſhment to all the company, who had looked upon the 
fugitive as a perſon of heroic courage, our adyenturer': 
reputation was rendered formidable in all its circumſtan- 
ces; although he thereby diſobliged a good many people 
of faſhion, who had contracted an intimacy of friendſhip 


with the exile, and who reſented his diſgrace, as if it 


had been the misfortune of a worthy man. Theſe gene- 
rous patrons, however, bore a very ſmall proportion to thoſe 
who were pleaſed with the event of the duel ; becauſe, 
in the courſe of their reſidence at Bath, they had either 
been inſulted or defrauded by the challenger. -Nor was 
this inſtance of our Kero's courage unacceptable to the 
ladies, few of whom could now reſiſt the united force of 
ſuch. accompliſhments. Indeed, neither he nor his friend 
Godfrey would have found much difficulty in picking up 
an agreeable companion for life ; but Gauntlet's heart 
was 1 to Sophy; and Pickle, excluſive of his 
attachment to Emily, which was ſtronger than he himſelf 
imagined, poſſeſſed ſuch a ſhare of ambition, as could not be 
ſatisfied with the conqueſt of any female he beheld at Bath 
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other view'thaw that of anuſementʒ and thou Nie pride 
was flattered by the advances of the fair, whom he had 
captivated; he never harboured one thought of proceeding 
beyond che limits of rommon gallantry, and careſully a- 
voided all particular explanations, But, what above all 


other enjoyments yielded him the moſt agreeable enter- 


tainment, was the ſecret hiſtory of characters, which he 
learned from a very extraordinary perſon, with whom he 
became acquainted in this manner 
Being ut the houfſe of a oertain lady, on a viſiting day, 
he was ſtruck with the appearance of an old man, 'who 
no ſooner entered the room than the miſtreſs of the houſe 
very kindly deſired one of the wits preſent to roaſt the 
old put. I — — of the employment, 
went up to the ſenior, ho had fomething extremely pecu- 
liar and figniſicant in his countenance, and ſaluting him with 
divers faſhionable” conges, accoſted him in theſe words: 
Hour ſetvant, you old raſcal. I hope to have the ho- 
nour of ſeeing you hang d. I vow to Gad you look ex- 
tremely ſhocking, with theſe avon ro lanthorn jaws; 
and toothlefs chaps. What you ſquint at the ladies, 
you old rotten medlar? Tes, yes, we underſtand” your 
ogling ; but muſt: content” yourſelf with a cook- Maid, 
ſink me . I fee you want to ſit. Theſe wither'd ſhanks 
of yours tremble under their burden; but you muſt have 
a little patienoe, old Hirco; indeed you muſt. I inte 

to mortify you a little longer, curſe me“ 


5 


The company was ſo tickled with this addreſs, whick 


was delivered with much grimace and geſticulation, that 
they burſt out into a loud fit of laughter, which they fas 
thered upon a monkey that was chamed in the room's 
and, when the peal was over, the wit renewed his attack. 
in theſe words: I ſuppoſe you are fool enough to 
think this mirth was ocCafioned by Pug: Ay, their he is; 
you had beſt ſurvey him; he is of your on family, 
lwitch me: But the laugh was at your expence; and you 
ought to thank heaven for making you ſo ridiculous.” 
While he uttered theſe ingenious ejaculations, the old gen- 
tleman bowed alternately to him and the monkey, that 
ſeemed to gtin and chatter in imitation of the beau, and, 


with an arch ſolemnity of viſage, 9 „ Gen- 
| c 
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tlemen, as I have not ti honour to underſtand your com- 
other.” 80 ſaying, he ſeated himſelf, and had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee the laugh returned upon the aggreſſor, who 
remained confounded and abaſhed, and in a minutes 
left the room, muttering, as he retired, © the old fellow 


gros ſcurrilous, ſtap my breath.” 


While Peregrine wondered in filence at this extraor- 
— ce e lady of the houſe perceiving his ſurpriſe, 
gave him to underſtand, that the aneient viſitant was ut- 
terly bereft of the ſenſe of hearing; that his name was 
Cadwallader Crabtree; his diſpoſition altogether miſan- 
thropical; and that he was admitted into company on ac- 
eount of entertainment he aftorded- by his ſatcaſtic obſer- 
vations, and the pleaſant miſtakes to which he was ſub- 
ject from his infirmity. Nor did our hero wait a long 
time for an illuſtration of this odd character. Every ſen- 
tence he ſpoke was replete with gall; not did his ſatire 
conſiſt in general reflections, but in a ſeries of remarłs, 
which had been made through the medium of a moſt 
whimſical peculiarity of opinion. | f vi: 
Among thoſe who were preſent at this affembly was 
a young officer, who having, by dint of intereſt,” obtained 
a ſeat in the lower houſe, thought it incumbent upon 
him to talk of affairs of ſtate; and accordingly regaled 
the company with an account of a fecret expedition which 
the French were buſied in preparing; aſſuring them, that 
he had it from the mouth of the miniſter, to whom it 
had been tranſmitted by one of his agents abroad. In deſ- 
eating upon the particulars of the armament, he'obſerv- 
ed, that they had twenty ſhips of the line, ready manned 
and victualled at Breſt, which were deſtined for Toulon, 
where they would be joined by as many more; and from 
thence proceed to the execution of their ſcheme, which 
he imparted as a ſecret not fit to be divulged. 
This piece of intelligence being communicated to all 
the company except Mr. Crabtree, who ſuffered by his 
loſs of hearing, that eynic was ſoon after accoſted by a 
lady, who by means of an artificial be pen formed by 
a certain conjunction and diſpoſition of the fingers, aſked 
if he had heard any extraordinary news of late? Cad- 


wallader, with his uſual complaiſance, replied, that bo 
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ſuppoſed ſhe took him for à courier or ſpy, by teazin 
him eternally with that queſtion. He then expatiate 
upon the fooliſh curioſity of mankind, which, he ſaid, 
muſt either proceed from idleneſs or want of ideas; and 
repeated almoſt verbatim the, officer's information, a vague 
8 el report invented by ſome ignorant coxcomb, 
who wanted to give himſelf airs of importance, and be- 
lieyed only by thoſe who were utterly unacquainted with 
the politics and ſtrength of the French nation. 

In confirmation of what he had advanced, he endea- 
voured to demonſtrate how impoſſible it muſt be for that 
people to. fit out even the third out of ſuch a navy, ſo 
{ſoon after, the loſſes they had ſu 


knowledge, the harbours of Breſt and Toulon could not 
at that time produce a ſquadron of eight ſhips of the 


The member, who was an utter ſtranger to this, mi- 
ſanthrope, hearing his own aſſeverations treated with fuch 
cd | — with confuſion and reſentment, and, 
raiſing his voice, began to defend his own veracity, with 
great eagerneſs and trepidation, mingling with his argu- 
ments many bluſtering inveCtives againſt the inſolence 
and ill- manners of his ſuppoſed contradictor, who ſat 
with the molt mortifying compoſure of countenance, till 
the officer's patience was quite exhauſted ; and then, to 
the manifeſt increaſe of his vexation, he was informed, 
that his antagoaiſt was ſo deaf that, in all probability, the 
laſt trumpet would make no impreſſion. upon him, with- 
out a previous renovation of his organs. 
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| ined during the war 
and confirmed his proof by aſſerting, that, to his certain 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


He cultivates an acquaintance with the miſanthrope, who favours him 
with a ſhort ſketch of his own hiſtory. 


Pexxchixz was extremely well pleaſed with this occa- 

ſonal rebuke, which occurred fo ſcaſonably, that he could 

ſcarce believe it accidental. He looked upon Cadwalla- 

der as the greateſt curioſity he had, 52 known, and cul- 
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tivated the old man's acquaintance with ſuch inſinuating 
addreſs, that in leſs than a fortnight he obtained his con- 
fidence. As they one day walked into the fields 5 
the manhater diſcloſed himſelf in theſe words: “ Though 
the term of our communication has been but ſhort, you muſt 
have perceived, that I treat you with uncommon marks of 
| rd z which, I aſſure you, is not owing to your per- 
ſonal acrompliſhments, nor the pains you take to oblige 
me; for the firſt I overlook; and the laft I ſee 21 
But there is ſomething in your diſpoſition which indicates 
4 rooted coritempt for the world, and I underſtand you 
have made ſome ſuccefsful efforts in expoſing one part of 
it to the ridicule of the other. It is upon this aſfurance 
that J offer you my advice and aſſiſtance, in proſecuting 
other ſchemes of the ſame nature; and to convince you 
that ſuch an alliance is not to be rejected, Lwill now give 
ou a fhort ſketch of my hiſtory, which will be publiſſi 
ed after my death, in forty-ſeven volumes of my own 
| —_— A ET WISE. « | 
I was about forty miles from this place, of pa- 
rents, who, having a very old family-name to ſupport, 
beſtowed" their whole fortune on my elder brother; ſo 
that T inherited of my father little elſe than a large ſhare 
of choler, to which I am indebted for a great many ad- 
ventures that did not always end to my ſatisfaction. At the 
age of eighteen I was ſent up to town, with a recommen- 
dation to a certain peer, who found means to amuſe me 
with the promiſe of a commiſſion for ſeven whole years; 
and *tis odds but I ſhould have made my fortune by my 
perſeverance, had not I been arreſted, and thrown into 
the Marſhalſea by my landlord, on whoſe credit I had 
ſubſiſted three years, after my father had renounced me 
as an idle vagabond: There I remained fix months, among 
thoſe priſoners who have no other ſupport than chance 
charity; and contracted a very valuable acquaintance, 
which was of great ſervice to me in the future emergen- 
cies of my life. ee ee 
I was no ſooner diſcharged, in conſequence of an act 
of parliament for the relief of inſolvent debtors, than 1 
went to the houſe of my creditor,'whom I cudgelled with 
out mercy z and, that I might leave nothing undone of 
thoſe things which I ought to have done, my next ſtage 
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was to Weſtminſter-hall, where I waited until my patron 
came forth from the hoyſe, and ſaluted him mich a blow 
that laid him fenſeleſs on the pavement : But my retreat 
was not ſo fortunate as | could have wiſhed; The chair- 
men and lacquies in waiting having ſurrounded and diſ- 
armed me in a trice, I was committed to Newgate, and 
loaded with chains; and a very ſagacious gentleman, who 
was afterwards hanged, having fat in judgment: upon my 
caſe, pronounced me guilty of a capital crime, and fore- 
told my condemnation at the Old Bailey. His prognoſ- 
tic, however, was diſappointed ; for nobody appearing to 
proſecute me at the next ſeſſions, I was id. rged by 
order of the court. It would be impoſſible for me to re- 
count, in the compaſs of one day's converſation, all thepar- 
ticular exploits of which I bore conſiderable ſhare : Suthce 
it to ſay, 1 have been, at different times, priſoner in all 
the jails within the bills of mortality. I have broke from 
every round-houſe on this fide Temple-bar. No bailiff, 
in the days of my youth and deſperation, durſt execute 
a writ upon me without a dozen of followers ; and the 
nana themſelves trembled when I was brought before 

em. 

I was once maimed by a carman, with wham I quar- 
relled, becauſe he ridiculed my leek on St. David's day; 
my ſkull was fractured by a butcher's cleaver, on the like 
occaſion. I have been run through the body five times, 
and loſt the tip of my left ear by a piſtol bullet. In a 
rencounter of this kind, having left my antagoniſt for 
lead, I was wiſe enough to make my retreat into France; 
and a few days after my arrival at Paris, entering into 
converſation with ſome officers on the ſubject of politic, 
a diſpute aroſe, in which I loſt my temper, and ſpoke ſo 
irreverently of the Grand Monarque, that next morning I 
was ſent to the Baſtile, by virtue of a lettre de cachet. 
There I remained for ſome months, deprived of all inter- 
courſe with rational creatures; a circumſtance for which 
I was not ſorry, as I had the more time to project ſchemes 
of revenge againſt the tyrant who confined me, and the 
wretch who had betrayed my private converſation : But 
tired, at length, with theſe fruitleſs ſuggeſtions, I was fain 
to unbend the ſeverity of my * dy a correſpondence 
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with ſome induſtrious ſpiders, who had hung my dun. 
geon with their ingenious labours. n 
I conſidered their work with ſuch attention, that J ſoon 
became an adept in the myſtery of weaving, and furniſh 
ed myſelf with as many ue kul obſervations and reflections 
on that art, as will compoſe a very curious treatiſe, which 
J intend to bequeath to the Royal Society, for the bene. 
fit of our woollen manufacture; and this with a view 
to perpetuate my on name, rather than befriend my 
country: For, thank Heaven! I am weaned from all at- 
tachments of that kind, and look upon myſelf as one ve- 
ry little obliged to any ſociety whatſoever. Although! 
_ prefided with abſolute power over this long-legged com- 
—_— and diſtributed rewards and puniſhments to each, 
according to his deſerts, I grew impatient of my fitua- 
tion; and my natural diſpoſition, one day, prevailing, 
ke a fire which had long been ſmothered, I wreaked the 
fury of my indignation upon my innocent ſubjects, and 
in a twinkling deſtroyed the whole race. While I wa 
employed in this general maſſacre, the turnkey, who 


brought me food, opened the door, and perceiving my | 


tranſport, ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and leaving my al- 
lowance, went out, pronouncing Le pauvre diable ! la tet: 
lui tourne, My paſſion no ſooner ſubſided than ] reſoly- 
ed to profit by this opinion of the jailor, and from that 
day counterſeited lunacy with ſuch ſuccefs, that in leſs than 
three months I was delivered from the Baſtile, and ſent 
to the _ in which they thought my bodily vigour 

might be of ſervice, Athough the faculties of my mind 
were decayed. Before I was chained to the oar, I re- 
ceived three hundred ſtripes by way of welcome, that | 
might thereby be rendered more tractable, notwithſtand- 
ing I uſed all the arguments in my power to perſuade 
them I was only mad north north-weſt, and, when the wind 
was ſoutherly, knew a hawk from an hand-ſaw. 

In our ſecond cruize we had the 7 fortune to be 
overtaken by a tempeſt, during which the flayes were 
unbound, that they might contribute the more to the pre- 
ſeryation of the galley, and have a chance for their lives, 
in caſe of ſhipwreck. We were no ſooner at liberty, 
than, making ourſelyes maſters of the veſſel, we robbed 
the officers, and ran her on ſhore among rocks on 
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the coaſt of Portugal; from whence I haſtened to Liſ- 
bon, with a view of obtaining my paſſage in ſome ſhip 
bound for England, where, V this time, I hoped my 
affair was forgotten. | 

But, before this ſcheme could be accompliſhed, my evil 

nius led me into company z and being intoxicated, I 
be to broach doctrines on the ſubject of religion, at 
which ſome of the party were — and incenſed; 
and I was next day dragged out of bed by the officers of 
the inquiſition, and conveyed to a cell in the priſon be- 
longing to'that tribunal. | 

At my firſt examination, my reſentment was ſtrong 
enough to ſupport me under the torture, which I endured 
without flinching; but my reſolution abated, and my 
zeal immediately cooled, w I underſtood from a fel- 
low-priſoner, who groaned on the other ſide of the par- 
tition, that in a ſhort time there would be an auto de fe ; 
in conſequence of which I ſhould, in all probability, be 
doomed to the flames, if I would not renounce my he- 
retical errors, and ſubmit to ſuch penance as the church 
ſhould think fit to preſcribe. This miſerable wretch was 
convicted of Tudaifm, which he had privately practiſed by 
connivance for many years, until he had amaſſed a for- 
tune ſufficient. to attract the regard of the church. To 
this he fell a facrifice, and accordingly prepared himſelf 
for the ſtake 3 while I, not at all ambitious of the crown 
of martyrdam, reſolved to temporiſe : So that, when 1 
was brought to the queſtion the ſecond time, I made a 
ſolemn recantation, As I had no worldly fortune to ob- 
ſtruct ray ſalvation, I was received into the boſom of the 
church, znd, by way of penance, enjoined to walk bare- 
foot to Rome in the habit of a pilgrim. 

During my peregrination through Spain, I was de- 
tained as a ſpy, until I could procure credentials from 
the inquiſition at Liſbon 3 and behaved with ſuch reſolu- 
tion and reſerve, that, after being releaſed, I was deemed 
a proper perſon to be employed in quality of a ſecret in- 
telligencer at a certain court. This office I undertook 
without heſitation z and being furniſhed with money and 
bills of credit, eroſſed the Pyrenees, with intention to re- 
venge myſelf upon the Spaniards for the ſeverities I had 
undergone during my captivity. 0 | 
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.., Having therefore effeRuallydiſguiſed myſelf by a cha 
of dreſs, and a 1. teh on one eye, I hired —— 
and appeared at 5 in quality of an itinerant phy- 
may zin which capacity I 3 well, t; 
my ſervants. decamped in the night, with my b e; 
— left me in the — —— In thom, The 
travelled over the greateſt part of Europe, as a beggar, 
pilgrim, prieſt, ſoldier, gameſter, and quack; and felt the 
extremes of indigence and; opulence, with the:inclemency 
of weather, in all its viciſſitudes. I have learned chat the 
characters of mankind are every where the ſame; that 
common. ſenſe and honeſty bear an infinitely ſmall propor- 
tion to folly and vice; and that life is at | beſt-a-paultry 
After having ſuffered innumerable hardſhips, dan 
and diſgraces, I returned to London, where I lived ſome 
years in a garret, and picked up a ſubſiſtence, ſuch as it 
was, by vending purges in the ſtreets; from the back of a 
pied horſe; in which ſituation I uſed to harangue the mob 
an broken Engliſh, under pretence of being an High Ger- 
man doctor. wy 
At laſt an uncle died, by whom I inherit an eſtate of 
three hundred pounds per annum, though, in his life- 
time, he would not have parted with a ſixpence to ſave 
my ſoul and body from perdition. 64 
I now appear in the world, not as a member of any 
community, or what is called a ſocial creature, but mere- 
ly as a ſpectator, who entertains himſelf with the grimaces 
of a Jack- pudding, and banquets his ſpleen in beholding 
his enemies at loggerheads, That I may enjoy this diſ- 
. poſition, abſtracted from all interruption, danger, and 
1338 I keien myſelf deaf; an expedient by which 
I not only avoid all diſputes and their conſequences, but 
alſo become maſter of a thouſand little ſecrets, which are 
every day whiſpered in my preſence, without any ſuſpi- 
cion of their being . You ſaw how I handled 
that ſhallow politician . at my Lady Plauſible's the other 
day. The ſame method I practiſe upon the crazed tory, 
the bigot whig, the ſour ſupercilious pedant, the petu- 
lant critic, the bluſtering coward, the fawning tool, the 
pert pimp, fly ſharper, and every other ſpecies of knaves 
and fools, with which this kingdom abounds, 
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In conſequence of my rank and character, I obtain free 
admiſſion to the ladies among whom I have acquired the 
appellation of the Scandalous Chronicle. As I am con- 
ſidered {while ſilent) in no other light than that of a foot- 
ſtool or elbow chair, they diveſt their eonverſation of all 
reſtraint before me, and gratify my ſenſe of hearing with 
ſtrange things, which (if I could prevail upon myſelf to 
give the world that ſatisfaction) would compoſe a curious 
piece of ſecret hiſtory, and exhibit a quite different idea 
of characters from what is commonly entertained. 

By this time, young gentleman, — may perceive, that 
I have it in my power to be a valuable correſponden,, and 
that it will be your intereſt to deſerve my confidence.” 

Here the mifanthrope left off ſpeaking, deſirous to know 
the ſentiments of out hero, who erabraced the proffered 
alliance in a tranſport of joy and ſurpriſe; and 4 
was no ſooner concluded, than Mr. Crabtree began to per- 
form articles, by imparting to him a thouſand delicious 
ſecrets,» from the poſſeſſion of which he promiſed himſelf 
innumerable ſcenes of mirth and enjoyment. By means 
of this aſſociate, whom he conſidered as the ring of Gyges, 
he foreſaw, that he ſhould be enabled to penetrate, not 
only into the-chambers, but even to the inmoſt thoughts 
of the female ſex. In order to ward off ſuſpicion, they 
agreed to revile each other in public, and meet at a cer- 
tain private rendezvous, to communicate. their mutual dif- 
coveries, and concert their future operations. 

In conſequence of a letter from Lieutenant Hatchway, 
repreſenting the dangerous fituation of the commodore, 
Peregrine took a haſty leave of his friends, and departed 
immediately for the garriſon. 


? 


——ů— 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 


Peregrine arrives at the garriſon, where he receives the laſt admonitions 
of Commodore I runnion, who next day reſigns his breath, and is bu- 
ried according to his own direQions. Some gentlemen in the country 


make a fruitleſs attempt to accommodate matters betwixt Mr. Gama- 
liel Pickle and his eldeſt ſon. . | 


Avovr four o'clock in the morning our hero arrived at 
the garriſon, where he found his generous uncle in ex- 
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tremity, ſupported in bed by Julia on one ſide, and Lieu. 
tenant Hatchway' on the other, while Mr. Jolter admi- 
niſtered ſpiritual . conſolation to his ſoul 3 and between 
whiles comforted Mrs. Trunnion, who, with her maid, 


ſat — — fire, weeping with ＋ decorum; the phyſi- 
ee 


cian having juſt taken his laſt fee, and retired, after pro- 
nouncing the fatal * in which he anxioufly 
wiſhed he might not be miſtaken. 1 

Though the commodore's ſpeech was interrupted by a 
violent hiccup, he ſtill retained the uſe of his ſenſes; 
and, when Peregrine approached, ſtretched out his hand 


with manifeſt figns of ſatisfaction. The young gentle- 


man, whoſe heart overflowed with gratitude and affèction, 
could not behold ſuch a ſpectacle unmoved. He endea- 
voured to conceal his tenderneſs, which, in the wildneſs 
of his youth, and. the pride of his diſpoſition, he conſi- 
dered as a derogation from his manhood ; but, in ſpite of 
all his endeavours, the tears guſhed from his eyes, while 
he kiſſed the old man's hand; and he was fo utterly diſ- 
concerted by his grief, that, when he attempted to ; 
his tongue denied its office ;3-—ſo that the commodore, 
1 his diſorder, made a laſt effort of ſtrength, 
and conſoled him in theſe words ;—« Swab the ſpray 
from your bowſprit, my good lad, and coil up your ſpi- 
Tits. You muſt not let the toplifts of your heart give 
way, becauſe you fee me ready to go down at theſe years: 
Many a better man has foundered before he has made 
half my way; thof I truſt, by the mercy of God, I ſhall 
be ſure in port in a very few glafles, and faſt moored in 
a moſt bleſſed riding; for my good friend Jolter hath 
overhauled the journal of my fins, and, by the. obſerva- 
tion he hath taken of the ſtate of my ſoul, I hope I ſhall 
happily conclude my voyage, and be brought up in the 
latitude of heaven. Here has been a doctor that wanted 
to ſtow me chockfull of phyſic ; but, when a man's hour 
is come, what ſignifies his taking his. departure with a 
*pothecary's ſhop in his hold. Thoſe fellows come along- 
fide of dying men, like the meſſengers of the admiralty 
with ſailing orders; but I told him as how 1 could flip 
my cable without his direction or aſſiſtance, and ſo he 
hawled off in dudgeon. This curſed hiccup makes ſuch 
a rippling in the current of my ſpeech, that mayhap you 
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don't underſtand what I ſay. Now, while the ſucker of 
my wings? mr will go, I would willingly mention a few 
things, which I hope you will ſet down in the log-book 
of your remembrance, when I am ſtiff, ye ſee. There's 
r aunt ſitting whimpering by the tice, I defire you will 
eep her tight, warm, and eaſy in her old age; the's' an 
honeſt heart in her own way, and, thof ſhe goes a little 
crank and humourſome, by being often overſtowed with 
Nantz and religion, ſhe has been a faithful ſhipmate to 
me, and I dare ſay never turned in with another man 
fince we firſt embarked in the ſame bottom. Jack Hatch- 
way, you know the trim of her as well as &'er a man in 
England, and I believe ſhe has a kindneſs for you ; where - 
by, if you two will grapple in the way of matrimony, 
when Jam gone, I do ſuppoſe that my-godſon, for love 
of me, will allow you to live in the garriſon all the days 
of your life.” . 5 

Peroytine aſſured him, he would with pleaſure comply 
with any requeſt he ſhould make in behalf of two perſons 
whom he eſteemed ſo much. The lieutenant, with a 
waggtſh ſneer, which cven the gravity of the ſituation 
could not prevent, thanked them both for their good-will, 
telling the commodore, he was obliged to him for his 
friendſhip, in ſeeking to promote him to the command of 
a veſſel which he himſelf had wore out in the ſervice 
but that, notwithſtanding, he ſhould be content to take 
charge' of her, though he could not help being ſhy of 
coming after ſuch an able navigator. 

Trunnion, exhauſted as he was, ſmiled at this ſally, 
and, after fome pauſe, reſumed his admonitions in this 
manner: “ I need not talk of Pipes, becauſe I know 
you'll do for him without my recommendation ; the fel- 
low has ſailed with me in many a hard gale, and Ill war- 
rant him as ſtout a ſeaman as ever ſet face to the weather : 
But T hope you'll take care of the reſt of my crew, and 
not diſrate them after I am dead, in favour of new fol- 
lowers. As for that young woman, Ned Gauntlet's daugh- 
ter, Pm informed as how ſhe's an excellent wench, and 
has a reſpect for you; whereby, if you run her on board 
in an unlawful way, I leave my curſe upon you, and truſt 
you will never proſper in the voyage of life: But I be- 
ligve you are more of an lioneſt man, than to behave fo 
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much like a pirate. I beg of all love you wool take care 
of your conſtitution, and bewate of running foul of har. 
lots, who are no better than ſo many mermaids, that fit 
upon rocks in the fea, and hang out a fair face for the 
deſtruction of paſſengers ; thof I muſt ſay, for my own 
part, I never met with any of thoſe ſweet ſingers, and 
yet I have gone to ſea for the ſpace of-thirty years. But 

wſomeyer, ſteer your courſe clear of all ſuch brimſtone 
bitches. Shun going to law, as you would ſhun the de- 
vil; and look upon all attorneys as devouring ſharks, or 
ravenous fiſh of prey. As ſoon as the breath is out of 
my body, let minute guns be fired, till I am ſafe under 
ground. I would alſo be buried in the red jacket I had 
on when I boarded and took the Renummy, Let my 
piſtols, cutlaſs, and pocket compaſs be laid in the coffin 
along with me. Let me be carried to the grave by m 
own men, rigged in the black caps and white ſhirts which 
my barge's crew were wont to wear ; and they muſt keep 
a good Jook-out, that none of your pilfering raſcallions 
may came and heave'me up again, for the luere of what 
they can get, until the carcaſe is belayed by a' tomb- 
None. As for the motto, or what you call if, I leave 
that to you and Mr. Jolter, who are ſcholars ;/ but I do 
deſire, that it may not be engraved in the Greek or Latin 
lingos, and much lefs in the French, which I abominate, 
but in plain Engliſh,” that, when the angel comes to pipe 
all hands, at the great day, he may know that I am a 
Britiſh man, and ſpeak to me in my mother tongue. And 
now I have no more to ſay, but God in heaven have 
mercy upon my ſoul, and ſend you all fair weather, 
whereſoever you are bound.” 80 ſaying, he regarded 
every individual around him with a look of complacency, 
and, cloſing his eye, compoſed himſelf to reſt, while the 
whole audience, Pipes himſelf not excepted, were melted 
with ſorrow ; and Mrs. Trunnion conſented to quit the 
room, that ſhe might not be expoſed to the unſpeakable 
anguiſh of ſeeing him expire. 

His laſt moments, however, were not ſo near as they 
imagined. He began to doſe, and enjoyed ſmall inter- 
vals of eaſe, till next day in the afternoon z during which 
remiſſions, he was heard to pour forth many pious ejacu- 
lations, expreſſing his hope, that, ſor all 22 cargo 
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of his fins, he ſhould" be able to ſurmount the puttock- 
ſhrouds of deſpair, and get aloft to the eroſs-trees of God's 
good favour. © At laſt, his voice ſunk ſo low as not to be 
diftinguiſhed 3, and, having lain about an hour; almoſt 
without any perceptible gl of life; he gave up the ghoſt 
with a groan,” wlüch announced his deceaſe. 
© Julia was no fooner certified-of 'this-rielancholy-event, 
than ſhe ran to her aunt's chamber, weeping aloud; and 
immediately a very decent concert was performed by the 
good widow and her attendants. Peregrine and Hatch- 
way retired till the corps ſnould be laid out; and Pipes 
having ſurveyed the body, with # face of rueful attention, 
—* Well fare thy ſoul! old Hawſer Trunnion (ſaid he): 
Man and boy I have known thee theſe five and thirty 
and ſure a truer heart never broke biſcuit. Many 
a hard gale haſt thou weathered ; but now thy ſpells are 
all over, and thy hull fairly laid up. A better commander 
* deſire to ſerve; and who knows but I May ily 
to ſet up thy ſtanding rigging in another world? ? 
| ow — feryans of hs houſe were affected =—_ the 
loſs of their old maſter ; and oor people in the nei 
bourhood affembled at the — wed, by repeated — 
ings, expreſſed their ſorrow — 3 of their cha- 
ritable benefactor. Peregrine, thong felt every thing 
which love and gratitude 2 this occafion, 
was not ſo much overwhelmed with affliction, as to be 
incapable of taking the management of the family-into his 
own hands. He gave directions about the funeral with 
great diſcretion, after having paid the compliments of 
condolence to his aunt, whom he conſoled with the aſſu- 
rance of his inviolable eſteem and affection. He ordered 
a ſuit of mourning to be made for every perſon in the 
garriſon, and invited all the neighbouring gentlemen to 
the burial, not eyen excepting his father and brother Gam, 
who did not, however, honour the ceremony with their 
preſence 3 nor was his mother humane enough to viſit her 
ſiſter-in-law in her diſtreſs. © 2 | 
In the method of interment, the commodore's injunc- 
tions were obeyed to a tittle; and at the ſame time our 
hero made a donation of fifty pounds to the poor of the 
ariſh, by a benefaction which- his uncle had forgot to 
quea | 
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Having performed theſe obſequies with the moſt pious 


punctuality, he examined the will; to which there was 
no 3 ſince 50 had been firſt N adjuſted the 
payment of all the legacies, an ing ſole executor, 
took an account of the eſtate to which he had ſucceeded, 
which, after all deductions, : amounted to thirty thoufand 
pounds. The poſſeſſion. of ſuch a fortune, of which he 


was abſolute maſter, did not at all contribute to the hu- 


miliation oſ his ſpirit, but inſpired him with new ideas of 


ugheſt pinnacle of expect ation. 

His domeſtic affairs being ſettled, he was viſited by al- 
moſt all the gentlemen of the country,, who came to pay 
ir compliments of congratulation on his. acceſhon to 

he eſtate ; and ſome of p Sa offered their good offices 

towards a reconciliation betwixt his father and him, in- 
duced. by the general deteſtation which was entertained 


Fete and magnificence, and elevated his hope to the 


— 


for his brother Gam, | who, was by this time looked upon 


by his neighbours as a prodigy of inſolence and malice. 
Our "Jaane ſquire thanked them for their kind propoſal, 
which he accepted; and old Gamaliel, at their entreaties, 
ſeemed very well diſpoſed to any accommodation; but, as 
he would not venture to declare himſelf before he had 
conſulted his wife, his favourable diſpoſition was render- 
ed altogether ineffectual, by the inſtigations of that im- 


placable woman; and our hero reſigned all expectation 


of being reunited to his father's houſe. His brother, as 
uſual, took all opportunities of injuring his character, by 
falſe aſperſions, and ſtories miſre 2 — in order to 
prejudice his reputation; nor was his ſiſter Julia ſuffered 
to enjoy her good fortune in peace. Had he undergone 
ſuch, perſecution from an alien to his blood, the world 
would have heard of his revenge; but, notwithſtanding 
his indignation, he was too much tinctured by the preju- 
dices of conſanguinity, to liſt his arm in judgment againſt 
the ſon, of his own parents; and this conſideration abridg- 


ed the term of his reſidence at the garriſon, where he | 


had propoſcd to ſtay. for ſome. months. 
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gentleman having ſettled his domeſtic affairs, arrives | 5 
a equlpage. He meets with Emilia, and a La 30 


2 wet 
The youn 
don, an 
duced to 


His aunt, at the earneſt ſolicitations of Julia and her 
huſband, took up her quarters at the houſe of that affec- 
tionate kinſwoman, who made it her chief ſtudy to com- 
fort and ehetiſn the diſconſolate widow z and Jolter, in 
expectation of the living, which was not yet vacant, re- 
mained in garriſon, in 2 of land- ſteward upon our 
hero's country eſtate. As for the lieutenant, our young 
gentleman communed with him in a ſerious manner, 
about the commodoreꝰ's propoſal of taking Mrs. Trunnion 
to wife z and Jack, being quite tired of the ſolitary ſitua- 
tion of a bachelor, which nothing but the company of his 
old commander could have enabled him to ſupport ſo 
long, far from diſcovering averſion to the match, obſerv- 
ed, with an arch ſmile, that it was not the firſt time he 
had commanded a veſſel in the abſence of Captain Trun- 
nion; and therefore, if the widow was willing, he would 
cheerfully ſtand by her helm, and, as he hoped the duty 
would not be of long continuance, do his endeavour to 
ſteer her ſafe into port, where the commodore might 
come on board, and take charge of her again. | 
In conſequence of -this declaration, it was determined It PV 
that Mr. Hatchway ſhould make his addreſſes to Mrs. 10 
Trunnion as ſoon as decency would permit her to receive 10 
them; and Mr. Clover and his wife promiſed to exert 16 
their influence in his behalf. Meanwhile Jack was deſired id ith 
to live at the caſtle as uſual, and aſſured, that it ſhould be | a 

| | 

| 

1 

| 


put wholly in his poſſeſhon, as ſoon as he ſhould be able 
to accompliſh this matrimonial ſcheme. | 
When Peregrine had ſettled all theſe points to his own 
ſatisfaction, he took leave of all his friends, and, repair- 
mg to the great city, purchaſed a new chariot and horſes, 
put Pipes and another lacquey into rich liveries, took ele- 
gant lodgings in Pall-mall, and made a moſt remarkable 
appearance among the people of faſhion. It was owing 
to this equipage, and the gaiety of his perſonal deport- | 
ment, that common fame, which is always a common | 84 
7 | 1 
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liar, repreſented him 48 a an who had juft 
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by the death of an uncle; chat he was entitled to an 


| be jon fortune at the deceaſe of His own: father, excluſive 


two conſiderable jointures, which would devolve upon 


him at the demiſe of his mother and aunt. This 


falſe and ridiculous as it wus, he could not find in his 
heart: to contradict: Not but that he was to find 


bimſelf ſo miſrepreſented ; but his vanity would not al. 


lou him to take any ſtep that miglit diminiſh his import- 
ance in the opinion of thoſe who courted his acquaint- 
ance, on the ſuppoſition that his circumſtances were 
actually as affluent as they were ſaid to be. Nay; fo 
much was he — we; by this weakneſs, that — reſolved 
to encou e deception, by living up to che report; 
and — in — — E ies of 
pleaſure, believing that, before his preſent finances ſhould 
exhauſted; his fortune would be effectually made, by 
the perſonal accompliſhments he ſhould have occaſion to 
diſplay to the beau monde in the courſe of his extrava- 
— In a word, vanity and pride were the ruling 
ibles of our adventurer, who imagined himſelf ſuffi- 


ciently qualified to retrieve his fortune in various ſhapes, 


long before he could have any idea af want or difficulty. 
He thought he ſhould have it in his power, at any time, 
to make prize of a rich heireſs, or opulent widow 3his 
ambition had already afpired to the heart of & young 
handſome ducheſs dowager, to whoſe acquaintance he 
had found means to be introduced; or, ſhould matri- 
mony chance to he unſuitable to his inclinations, he never 
doubted; that, by the intereſt he might acquire among 
the nobility, he ſhould be favoured with ſome lucrative 
poſt, that would amply recompence him for the liberality 
of his diſpoſition. There are many young men who en- 
tertain the ſame expectations, with half the reaſon he had 


to be ſo preſumptuous. 


In the midſt of theſe chimerical calculations, his paſſion 
for Emilia did not ſubſide; but, on the contrary, began 


to rage with ſuch an inflammation of deſire, that her idea 


interfered with every other reflection, and abſolutely diſ- 

abled him from proſecuting the other lofty ſchemes 

which his imagination had projected. He therefore laid 
3 \ 
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down the honeſt reſolution of viſiting her in all the ſplen- 
dor of his ſituation, in / order to iſe upon her virtue 
with all his art and addreſs, to the utmoſt extent of his 


inſluence and fortune. Nay, ſo effectually had his guilty 
abſorbed his principles of honour, conſcience, hu- 
manity, and regard Ba the commodore's laſt words, that 


he was baſe enough to rejoice at che abſence of his friend 
Godfrey, who, being then with his regiment in Ireland, 


could not dive into his purpoſe, or take meafures for 
fruſtrating his vicious defign. 

Fraught with theſe. heroic ſentiments, he determined 
to ſet out for Suſſex in his chariot and fix, attended by his 
valet de chambre and two footmen ; and as he was now 
ſenſible that in his laſt eſſay he had miſtaken his cue, 
he determined to change his battery, and ſap the for- 
treſs, by the-moſt ſubmiſſive, ſoft, and inſinuating beha- 
vioure - 1 

On the evening that preceded this propoſed expedition, 
he went into one of the boxes at the play houſe, as uſual, 
to ſhow himſelf to the ladies; and in reconnoitring the 
company through a glaſs (for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe it was faſhionable to be purblind), perceived his 
miſtreſs very plainly dreſſed, in one of the ſeats above the 
ſtage, talking to another young woman of a very homely 


appearance, Though his heart beat the alarm with the 


utmolt impatience at fight of his Emilia, he was for 
ſome minutes deterred from obeying the impulſe of his 
love, by the preſence of ſome ladies of faſhion, who, he 
feared, would think the worſe of him, ſhould they ſee 
him make his compliment in public to a perſon of. her 


figure. Nor would the violence of his inclination have 


ſo far prevailed over his pride, as to lead him thither, 
had not he recollected, that his quality friends would look 
upon her as ſome handſome Abigail, with whom he had 
an affair of gallantry, and of conſequence give him credit. 
tor the intrigue. 

Encouraged by this ſuggeſtion, he complied with the 
dictates. of love, and flew to the place where his charmer 
lat. His air and dreſs were ſo remarkable, that it was al- 
moſt impoſſible he ſhould have eſcaped the eyes of a cu- 
rious obſeryer, eſpecially as he had choſen a time for 
— in, when his entrance could 8 to attract the 
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notice of the ſpectators; I mean, when the whole houſe 
was huſhed in attention to the performance on the ſtage. 
Emilia, therefore, perceived him at his firſt approach; 
ſhe found herſelf diſcovered by the direction of his glaſs, 
and, gueſſing his intention by his abrupt retreat from the 
box, oned all her fortitude to her aid, and prepared 
for his reception. He advanced to her with an air of 


. eagerneſs and joy, tempered with modeſty and reſpect, 


and expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing her, with a ſeem- 
ing reverence of regard. Though ſhe was extremely 
well pleaſed at this unexpected behaviour, ſhe ſuppreſſed 
the emotions of her heart, and anſwered his compliments 
with affected caſe and unconcern, ſuch as might denote 
the good humour-of a perſon who meets by accident 
with an indifferent acquaintance. After having certified 
himſelf of her own good health, he kindly inquired 
about her mother and Miſs Sophy, gave her to underſtand 
that he had lately been favoured with a letter from God- 
frey, that he had actually intended to ſet out next morn- 
ing on a viſit to Mrs. Gauntlet, which (now that he was 
fo happy as to meet with her) he would poſtpone, until 
he ſhould have the pleaſure of attending her to the coun- 
try. After having thanked him for his polite intention, 
ſhe told him, that her mother was expected in town in a 
few days, and that ſhe herſelf had come to London 
ſome weeks ago, to give her attendance upon her aunt, 
who had been dangerouſly ill, but was now pretty well 
recovered. : | 

Although the converſation of courſe turned upon ge- 
neral topics, during the entertainment he took all _ 
tunities of being particular with his eyes, through which 
he conveyed a thouſand tender proteſtations. She faw 
and inwardly rejoiced at the humility of his looks ; but, 
far from rewarding it with one approving glance, ſhe in- 
duſtriouſly avoided this ocular intercourſe, and rather co- 
quetted with a young gentleman that ogled her from the 
oppoſite box. Peregrine's penetration eaſily detected her 
ſentiments, and he was nettled at her diſſimulation, which 
ſerved to confirm him in his unwarrantable deſigns _ 
her perſon. He perſiſted in his aſſiduities with indetati- 
gable perſeverance ; when the play was concluded, hand- 


| ed her and her companion into an hackney-coach, and 


he < 
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with difficulty was permitted to eſcort them to the houſe 
of Emilia's uncle, to whom our hero was introduced by 
the young lady, as an intimate friend of her brother God- 


frey. | 

The old gentleman, who was no ſtranger to the nature 
of Peregrine's connection with his ſiſter's family, pre- 
vailed upon him to ſtay ſupper, and ſeemed particularly 
well pleaſed with his converſation and deportment, which, 
by the help of his natural ſagacity, he wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the humour of his entertainer. After ſupper, when 
the ladies were withdrawn, and the citizen called for his 

ipe, our fly adventurer followed his example. Though 

e abhorred the plant, he ſmoked with an air of infinite 
ſatisfaction, and expatiated upon the virtues of tobacco, as 
if he had been deeply concerned in the Virginia trade. 
In the progreſs of the diſcourſe, he conſulted the mer- 
chant's diſpoſition z and the national debt coming upon 
the carpet, held forth upon the funds like a profeſſed bro- 
ker. When the alderman complained of the reſtrictions 
and difcouragement of trade, his gueſt inveighed againſt 
exorbitant duties, with the nature of which he ſeemed as 
well acquainted as any commiſſioner of the cuſtoms ; fo 
that the uncle was aſtoniſhed at the extent of his know- 
ledge, and expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that a gay young gentle- 
man like him ſhould have found either leiſure or inclina- 


tion to conſider ſubjects ſo foreign to the faſhionable a- 


muſements of youth. 

Pickle laid hold on this opportunity to tell him, that 
he was deſcended from a race of merchants; and that, 
early in life, he had made it his buſineſs to inſtruct him- 
ſelf in the different branches of trade, which he not only 
ſtudied as his family profeſſion, but alſo as the ſource of 
all our national riches and power. He then launched out 
in praiſe of commerce, and the promoters thereof; and, 
by way of contraſt, employed all his ridicule in drawing 
luch ludicrous pictures of the manners and education of 
what is called high life, that the trader's ſides were ſhaken 
by laughter, even to the danger of his life ; and he look- 
- upon our adventurer as a miracle of ſobriety and good 
enſe. | 

Having thus ingratiated himſelf with the uncle, Pere- 
grine took his leaye, and next day in " |" viſited the 
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niece in his chariot, after ſhe had been admoniſhed by her 
kinſman to behave with circumſpeCtion, and cautioned 
againſt (5% ng or diſcouraging the addreſſes of ſuch a 
valuable admirer. a, 


— 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
He proſecutes his deſign upon Emilia with great art and perſeverance, 


Oon adventurer, havin his hypocriſy obtained free 
acceſs to his miſtreſs, . the ſiege, — the 
moſt ſincere contrition for his former levity, and implor- 
ing her forgiveneſs with ſuch earneſt ſupplication, that, 
guarded as ſhe was againſt his flattering arts, ſhe began 
to believe his proteſtations, which were even accompanied 
with tears, and abated a deal of that ſeverity and 
diſtance ſne had propoſed to maintain during this inter- 
view. She would not, however, favour him with the leaſt 
acknowledgement of a mutual paſſion, becauſe, in the 
midſt of his vows of eternal conſtancy and truth, he did 
not mention one ſyllable of wedlock, though he was now 
entirely maſter of his own conduct; and this conſidera- 
tion created a doubt, which fortified her againſt all his 
attacks: Yet, what her diſcretion would have concealed, 
was diſcovered by her eyes, which, in ſpite of all her en- 
deavours, breathed forth complacency and love. For her 
inclination was flattered by her own lelf-ſufficiency, which 
imputed her admirer's ſilence in that particular to the 
hurry and perturbation of his ſpirits, and perſuaded her, 
that he could not poſſibly regard her with any other than 
honourable intentions. 

The inſidious lover exulted in the tenderneſs of her 
looks, from which he preſaged a complete victory; but, 
that he might not overſhoot himſelf by his own precipi- 
tation, he would not run the riſk of declaring himſelf, 
until her heart ſhould be ſo far entangled within his ſnares, 
as that neither the ſuggeſtions of honour, prudence, or 
pride, ſhould be able to diſengage it. Armed with this 
reſolution, he reſtrained the impatience of his temper 
within the limits of the moſt delicate deportment. After 
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having ſolicited and obtained permiſſion to attend her to 
the next opera, he took her by the hand, and preſſing it 
to his lips in the moſt reſpectful manner, went away, leav- 


ing her in a moſt whimſical ſtate of ſuſpence, chequered 


with an intereſting viciſſitude of hope and fear. 

On the appointed day, he appeared again about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and found her native charms ſo 
much improved by the advantages of dreſs, that he was 
tranſported with admiration and delight; and, while he 
conducted her to the Hay-market, could ſcarce bridle the 


impetuoſity of his paſſion, ſo as to obſerve the forbearing 


maxims he had adopted. When ſhe entered the pit, he 
had abundance of food for the gratification of his ** 
for, in a moment, ſhe eclipſed all the female part of 
audience, each individual allowing in her own heart, that 
the ſtranger was by far the handſomeſt woman there pre- 
ſent, except herſelf. | 
Here it was that our hero enjoyed a double triumph ; 
he was yain of this opportunity to enhance his reputation 
for gallantry among the ladies of -faſhion who knew him, 
and proud of an occaſion to diſplay his quality acquain- 
tance to Emilia, that ſhe might entertain the greater idea 
of the conqueſt ſhe had made, and pay the more defe- 
rence to his importance in the ſequel of his addrefles, 
That he might profit as much as poſſible by this ſituation, 
he went up and accoſted every perſon in the pit, with 
whom he ever had the leaſt communication, whiſpered 
and laughed with an affected air of familiarity, and even 
bowed at a diſtance to ſome of the nobility, on the ſlender 
foundation of having ſtood near them at court, or pre- 
ſented them with a pinch of rapee at White's chocolate 


houſe. 


This ridiculous oſtentation, though now practiſed with 
a view of promoting his deſign, was a weaknels, that, in 
ſome degree, infected the whole of his behaviour; for 
nothing gave him ſo much joy in converſation, as an op- 
— of giving the company to underſtand how well 

was with perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and character: 
He would often (for exam Ie) obſerve, as it were occa- 
lionally, that the Duke of was one of the beſt na- 
tured men in the world, and illuſtrate this aſſertion by 
iome inſtance of his affability, in _ he himſelf was 
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concerned: Then, by an abrupt tranſition, he would re- 
peat ſome repartee of Lady 'T-——, and mention a cer- 
tain hon mot of the Earl of C-——, which was uttered 
in his hearing. 

Abundance of . men, in this manner, make free 
with the names, though they have never had acceſs to the 
mow of the nobility z but this was not the caſe with 

eregrine, who, in conſideration of his appearance and 
9 fortune, together with the advantage of his in- 
troduction, was by this time freely admitted to the tables 
of the great. e . 

In his return with Emilia from the opera, though he 
ſtill maintained the moſt ſcrupulous decorum in his be- 
haviour, he plied her with the moſt paſſionate expreſſions 
of love, ſqueezed her hand with great fervency, proteſted 
. that his whole ſoul was engroſſed by her idea, and that 
he could not exiſt independent of her favour. Pleaſed as 
ſhe was with his warm and pathetic addreſſes, together 
with the reſpectful manner of his making love, ſhe yet 
had prudence and reſolution ſufficient to contain her ten- 
derneſs, which was ready to run over; being fortified a- 
gainſt his arts, by refleCting, that, if his aim was honour- 
able, it was now his buſineſs to declare it. On this con- 
ſideration ſhe refuſed to make any ſerious reply to his car- 
neſt expoſtulations, but affected to receive them as the 

undetermined effuſions of gallantry and good breeding. 
This fiQtitious gaiety and good humour, though it baf- 
fled his hope of extorting from her an acknowledgement 
of which he might have taken immediate advantage, ne- 
vertheleſs encouraged him to obſerve (as the chariot paſſed 
along the Strand), that the night was far advanced; that 

ſupper would certainly be over before they could reach her 
uncle's houſe z and to propoſe, that he ſhould wait upon 
her to ſome place, where they might be accommodated 
with a ſlight refreſhment. She was offended at the free- 
dom of this propoſal, which, however, ſhe treated as a 
joke, thanking him for his courteous offer, and affuring 

im, that when ſhe ſhould be diſpoſed for a tavern treat, 
he alone ſhould have the honour of beſtowing it. 

Her kinſman being engaged with company abroad, and 
her aunt retired to reſt, he had the good fortune to enjoy 
a tete-a- tete with her during a whole hour, which he em- 
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yed with ſuch conſummate kill, that her caution was 
almoſt overcome. He not only aſſailed her with the ar- 
tillery of ſighs, vows, prayers, and tears, but even pawned 
his honour in behalf of his love. He ſwore with many 


imprecations, that although her heart were ſurrendered 
to him at diſcretion, there was a principle within him, 


which would never allow him to injure ſuch innocence 
and beauty; and the tranſports of his paſſion had, upon 
this — ſo far over-ſhot his beweis that if ſhe had 
demanded an explanation, while he was thus agitated, he 
would have engaged himſelf to her wiſh by ſuch ties as 
he could not break with any regard to his reputation. 
But from ſuch expoſtulation the was deterred, partly by 
ide, and partly by the dread of finding herſelf miſtaken 
in ſuch an intereſting conjecture. She therefore enjoyed 
the preſent flattering appearance of her fate, was prevail- 
ed upon to accept the jewels, which he purchaſed with 
part of his winning at Bath, and, with the moſt inchant- 
ing condeſcenſion, ſubmitted to a warm embrace, when 
he took his leave, after having obtained permiſſion to viſit 
her, as often as his inclination and convenience would 
permit. | 
In his return to his own lodgings, he was buoyed up 
with his ſucceſs to an extravagance of hope, already con- 
gratulated himſelf upon his triumph over Emilia's virtue, 
and began to project future conqueſts among the moſt 


dignified characters of the female ſex. But his attention 


was not at all diſſipated by theſe vain reflections ; he re- 
ſolved to concentrate the whole exertion of his ſoul upon 
the execution of his preſent plan, deſiſted, in the mean 
time, from all other ſchemes of pleaſure, intereſt, and 
ambition, and took lodgings in the city, for the more com- 
modious accompliſhment of his purpoſe. 

While our lover's imagination was thus agreeably re- 
galed, his miſtreſs did not enjoy her expectations, with- 
out the intervention of doubts and anxiety. His ſilence 
touching the final aim of his addreſſes, was a myſtery on 
which ſhe was afraid of exerciſing her ſagacity; and her 
uncle tormented her with inquiries into the circumſtances 
of Peregrine's profeſſions and deportment. Rather than 
= this relation the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, which muſt 

ve cut off all intercourſe betwixt 51 and her admirer, 
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ſhe ſaid every thing which ſhe, thought would ſatisfy his 
care and concern for her welfare; and, in conſequence 
of ſuch repreſentation, ſhe enjoyed, without reſerve, the 
company of our adventurer, who proſecuted his plan with 


ſurpriſing eagerneſs and perſeverance, 1 


He prevails upon Emilia to accompany him to a maſquerade, makes a 
treacherous attempt upon her aff: Qtion, and meets with a deſerved rc» 


Scarce a night elapſed in which he did not conduct her 
to ſome public entertainment. When, by the dint of his 
inſidious carriage, he thought himſelf in full poſſeſſion of 
her confidence and affection, he lay in wait for an oppor- 
tunity; and hearing her obſerve in converſation, that ſhe 
had never been at a maſquerade, begged leave to attend 
Her to the next ball; at the ſame time extendiug his in- 
vitation to the young lady in whoſe. company he had found 
her at the play, ſhe being preſent when this ſubject of 

diſcourſe was introduced. He had flattered himſelf, that 
this gentlewoman would decline the propoſal, as ſhe was 
a,perſon ſeemingly of a demure diſpoſition, who had been 
born and bred in the city, where ſuch diverſions are look- 
ed upon as ſcenes of lewdneſs and debauchery. For 
once, however, he reckoned without his hoſt z curioſity is 
as prevalent in the city as at the court end of the town: 
Emilia no ſooner ſignified her aſſent to his propoſal, than 
her friend, with an air of ſatisfaction, agreed to make one 
of the party; and he was obliged to thank her for that 
complaiſance which laid him under infinite mortification. 
He fer his genius at work, to invent ſome ſcheme for pre- 
venting her unſeaſonable intruſion. Had an opportunity 
offered, he would have acted as her phyſician, and admi- 
niſtered a medicine that would have laid her under the 
neceſſity of ſtaying at home : But his acquaintance with 
her being too flight to furniſh him with the means of ex- 
ecuting this expedient, he deviſed another, which was 

ractiſed with all imaginable ſucceſs. Underſtanding that 

er grandmother had left her a ſum of money independ- 
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ent of her parents, he conveyed a letter to her mother, 
intimating, that her daughter, on pretence of going to 
the maſquerade, intended to beſtow herſelf in marria 
to a certain perſon, and that in a few days ſhe would 
informed of the circumſtances of the whole intrigue, pro- 
vided ſhe would keep this information ſecret, and contrive 
ſome cxcuſe for detaining the young lady at home, with- 
out giving her cauſe to believe ſhe was appriſed of her 
intention. This billet, ſubſcribed, Your 4well-20iſher, and 
unknown humble ſervant, had the deſired effect upon the 
careful matron, who, on the ball-day, feigned herſelf ſo 
extremely ill, that Miſs could not with any decency quit 
her mamma's apartment; and therefore ſent her apology 
to Emilia in the afternoon, immediately after the arrival 
of Peregrine, who pretended to be very much afflicted 
with the diſappointment, while his heart throbbed with a 
tranſport of joy. 

About ren o'clock the lovers ſet out for the Hay-mar- 


ket, he being dreſſed in the habit of Pantaloon, and ſhe 


in that of Columbine; and they had ſcarce entered the 
houſe, when the muſic ſtruck up, the curtain was with- 
drawn, and the whole ſcene diſplayed at once, to the ad- 
miration of Emilia, whoſe expectation was infinitely ſur- 


paſſed by this exhibition. Our gallant having conducted 
her through all the different apartments, and deſcribed 


the economy of the place, led her into the circle, and, in 


their turn, they danced ſeveral minuets ; then going to 


the ſide-board, he prevailed upon her to eat ſome ſweet- 
meats and drink a glaſs of Champagne. After a ſecond 


review of the company, they engaged in country-dances, 


at which exerciſe they continued, until our adventurer 
concluded that his partner's blood was ſufficiently warm- 
ed for the proſecution of his deſign. On this ſuppoſition, 
which was built upon her declaring that ſhe was thirſty 
and fatigued, he perſuaded her to take a little refreſhment 
and repoſe z and, for that purpoſe, handed her down ſtairs 
into the eating-room, where, having ſeated her on the 
floor, he preſented her with a glaſs of wine and water; 
and, as ſhe complained of being Hine, enriched the draught 
with ſome drops of a certain elixir, which he recommend» 
ed as a moſt excellent reſtorative, though it was no other 


ihan a ſtimulating tincture, which he had treacherouſſy 
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ided for the occaſion. Having ſwallowed this potion, 
which her ſpirits were manifeſtly exhilerated, ſhe ate 


a lice of ham, with the wing of a cold pullet, and con- 


cluded the meal with a glaſs of Burgundy, which ſhe 
drank at the earneſt entreaty of her admirer. Theſe ex- 
traordinary cordials ting with the ferment of her 
blood, which was heated by violent motion, could not 
fail to affect the conſtitution of a delicate young creature, 
who was naturally ſprightly and volatile, Her eyes began 


to ſparkle with unuſual fire and vivacity, a thouſand bril. _ 


liant allies of wit ef her, and every maſk. that ac- 
coſted her underwent ſome ſmarting repartee. 
Peregrine, overjoyed at the ſucceſs of his adminiſtra- 
tion, propoſed that they ſhould reſume their places at the 
country-dances, with a view to promote and afliſt the ef- 
ficacy of his elixir z and, when he thought her diſpoſition 
was properly adapted for the theme, began to ply her 
with all the elocution of love. In order to elevate his 
own ſpirits to that pitch of reſolution which his ſcheme 
* he drank two whole bottles of Burgundy, which 
inflamed his paſſion to ſuch a degree, that he found him- 
ſelf capable of undertaking and perpetrating any ſcheme 
for the gratification of his deſire. 

Emilia, warmed by ſo many mrs Frre-oangicy in 
favour of the man ſhe loved, abated confiderably of her 
wonted reſerve, liſtened to his proteſtations with undiſ- 
ſembled pleaſure, and, in the confidence of her ſatisfac- 
tion, even owned him abſolute maſter of her affections. 
Raviſhed with this confeſſion, he now deemed himſelf on 
the brink of reaping the delicious fruits of his art and aſ- 
ſiduity; and the morning being already pretty far ad- 
vanced, aſſented with rapture to the firſt propoſal ſhe 
made of retiring to her lodgings. The blinds of the cha- 
riot being pulled up, he took advantage of the favourable 
ſituation of her thoughts ; and, on pretence of being whim- 
fical, in conſequence of the wine he had ſwallowed, claſp- 
ed her in his arms, and imprinted a thouſand kiſſes on her 

uting lips, a freedom which ſhe pardoned as the privi- 
Jes e of intoxication, While he thus indulged himſelf 
with impunity, the carriage halted, and Pipes opening 
the door, his maſter handed her into the paſſage, before 
ſhe perceived that it was not her uncle's houſe at which 
they had alighted. 
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Alarmed at this diſcovery, ſhe, with ſome confuſion, 
deſired to know his reaſon for conducting her to a ſtrange 
lace at theſe hours : But he made no reply, until he had 
d her into an apartment, when he gave her to under- 
ſtand, that, as her uncle's family mult be diſturbed by 
her going thither ſo late in the night, and the ſtreets near 
Temple-bar were infeſted by a multitude of robbers and 
cut-throats, he had ordered his coachman to halt at this 
houſe, which was kept by a relation of his, a mighty good 
ſort of a gentlewoman, who would be proud of an oppor- 
tunity to accommodate a perſon for whom he was known 
to entertain ſuch tenderneſs and eſtcem. 

Emilia had too much penetration to be impoſed upon 
by this plauſible pretext ; In ſpite of her partiality for Pe- 
regrine, which had never been inflamed to ſuch a pitch of 
complacency before, ſhe comprehended his whole plan in 
a twinkling. Though her blood boiled with indignation, 
ſhe thanked him with an affected air of ſerenity for his 
kind concern, and expreſſed her obligation to his couſin ; 
but, at the ſame time, infiſted upon going home, leſt her 
abſence ſhould terrify her uncle and aunt, who, ſhe knew, 
would not retire to reſt till her return. 

He urged her, with a thouſand remonſtrances, to con- 
ſult her own eaſe and ſafety, promiſing to ſend Pipes into 
the city, for the ſatisfaction of her relations: But, finding 


her obſtinately deaf to his entreaties, he aſſured her, that 


he would, in a few minutes, comply with her requeſt; 
and, in the mean time, begged ſhe would fortify herſelf 
againſt the cold with a cordial, which he poured out in 
her preſence, and which (now that her ſuſpicion was 
arouſed) the refuſed to taſte, notwithſtanding all his im- 
portunities, He then fell on his knees before her, and 
the tears guſhing from his eyes, ſwore that his paſſion 
was wound up to ſuch a pitch of impatience, that he could 
no longer live upon the unſubſtantial food of expectation; 
and that, if ſhe would not vouchſafe to crown his happi- 
neſs, he would forthwith ſacrifice himſelf to her diſdain. 
Such an abrupt addreſs, accompanied with all the ſymp- 
toms of frantic agitation, could not fail to perplex and 
affright the gentle Emilia, who, after ſome recollection, 
rephed with a reſolute tone, that ſhe could not ſee what 
reaſon he had to complain of her reſerve, which ſhe was 
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not at liberty to lay entirely aſide, until he ſhould have 
avowed his intentions in form, and obtained the ſanction 
of thoſe whom it was her duty to obey. © Divine crea- 
ture ] (cried he, ſeizing her hand, and preſſing it to his 
lips), it is from you alone I hope for that condeſcenſion, 
which would overwhelm me with tranſports of celeſtial 
bliſs: The ſentiments of parents are ſordid, filly, and 
confined : Mean not then to ſubje&t my paſſion to ſuch 
low reſtrictions as were calculated for the purpoſes of 
common-life. My love is too delicate and refined to wear 
thoſe vulgar fetters, which ſerve only to deſtroy the merit 
of voluntary affection, and to upbraid a man inceſſantly 
with the articles of compulſion, under which he lies. My 
dear angel ! ſpare me the mortification of being compel- 
led to love you, and reign ſole empreſs of my heart and 
fortune. I will not affront you ſo much as to talk of ſet- 
tlements; my all is at your diſpoſal. In this pocket-book 
are notes to the amount of two thouſand pounds; do me 
the pleaſure to accept of them; to-morrow I will lay ten 
thouſand more in your lap. In a word, you ſhall be miſ- 
treſs of my whole eſtate, and I ſhall think myſelf happy 
in living dependent on your bounty!“ 

Heavens ! what were the emotions of the virtuous, the 
ſenſible, the delicate, the tender Emilia's heart, when ſhe 
heard this inſolent declaration from the mouth of a man 
whom ſhe had honoured with her affection and eſteem |! 
It was not ſimply horror, grief, or indignation, that ſhe 
felt, in conſequence of this unworthy treatment, but the 
united pangs of all together, which produced a ſort of 
hyſteric laugh, while ſhe told him that ſhe could not help 
admiring his generoſity. | 

Deceived by this convulſion, and the ironical compli- 
ment that attended it, the lover thought he had already 
made great progreſs in his operations, and that it was now 
his buſineſs to ſtorm the fort by a vigorous aſſault, that 
he might ſpare her the confuſion of yielding without re- 
ſiſtance. Poſſeſſed by this vain ſuggeſtion, he ſtarted up, 
and, folding her in his arms, began to obey the furious 
dictate. of his unruly and ungenerous deſire. With an 
air of cool determination, ſhe demanded a parley z and 
when, upon her repeated requeſt, he granted it, addreſ- 
fed herſelf to him in theſe words, while her eyes gleamed 
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with all the dignity of the moſt awful reſentment. * Sir, 
I ſcorn to upbraid you with a repetition of your former 
yows and proteſtations, nor will I recapitulate the little 


arts you have practiſed to enſnare my heart; becauſe, 


though by dint of the moſt perfidious diſſimulation you 
have found means to deceive ws opinion, your utmoſt 
efforts have never been able to lull the vigilance of my 
conduct, or to engage my affection beyond the power of 
diſcarding you without a tear, whenever my honour ſhould 
demand ſuch a facrifice. Sir, you are unworthy of my 
concern or regret, and the ſigh that now ſtruggles from 
my breaſt is the reſult of ſorrow, for my own want of diſ- 
cernment. As for your preſent attempt upon my chaſ- 
tity, I deſpiſe your power, as I deteit your intention. 
Though, under the maſk of the moſt delicate reſpect, you 
have decoyed me from the immediate protection of my 
friends, and contrived other impious ſtratagems to ruin 
my peace and reputation, I confide too much in my own 
mnocence, and the authority of the law, to admit one 
thought of fear, much leſs to ſink under the horror of this 
ſhocking ſituation, into which I have been ſeduced. Sir, 
your bogs on this occaſion is, in all reſpects, low and 
contemptible : For, ruffian as you are, you durſt not har- 
bour the thought of executing your execrable ſcheme, 
while you knew my brother was near enough to prevent 
or revenge the inſult; ſo that you muſt not only be a 
treacherous villain, but alſo a moſt deſpicable coward.” 
Having expreſſed herſelf in this manner, with a moſt ma- 
jeſtic Bale of aſpect, the opened the door, and, walk- 
ing down ſtairs with ſurpriſing reſolution, committed her- 
ſelf to the care of a watchman, who accommodated her 
with a hackney chair, in which ſhe was fafely conveyed 
to her uncle's houſe. | |; 
. Meanwhile, the lover was ſo confounded and over- 
awed by theſe cutting reproaches, and her animated be- 
haviour, that all his reſolution forſook him, and he found 
himſelf not only incapable of obſtructing her retreat, but 
even of uttering one ſyllable to deprecate her wrath, or 
extenuate the guilt of his own conduct. The nature of 
his diſappointment, and the keen remorſe that ſeized him, 
when he reflected upon the diſhonourable footing on 
which his character ſtood with Emilia, raiſed ſuch per- 
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turbation-in his mind, that his ſilence was ſucceeded by 
a violent fit of diſtraction, during which he raved like a 
bedlamite, and aCted a thouſand extravagancies, which 
convinced the people of the houſe (a certain bagnio), that 
he had actually loſt his wits. Pipes, with great concern, 
adopted the ſame opinion; and, being afliſted by the 
waiters, hindered him, by main force, "Goon running out 
and purſuing the fair fugitive, whom, in his delirium, he 
alternately curſed and commended, with horrid impreca- 
tions and laviſh applauſe. His faithful valet, having wait- 
ed two whole hours, in hope of ſeeing this of paſſion 
overblown, and perceiving that the paroxyſm ſeemed ra- 
ther to increaſe, very prudently ſent for a phyſician of his 
maſter's acquaintance, who, having conſidered the cir- 
cumſtances and ſymptoms of the diforder, directed that 
he ſhould be plentifully blooded, without loſs of time, 
and preſcribed a draught to compoſe the tumult of his 

ſpirits. Theſe orders being punctually performed, he 
. more calm and tractable, recovered his reflection 

far as to be aſhamed of the ecſtaſy he had undergone, 
ſuffered himſelf quietly to be undreſſed and put to bed, 
where the fatigue, occaſioned by his exerciſe at the maſ- 
querade, co-operated with the preſent diſſipation of his 
Grits to lull him into a profound fleep, which greatly 
tended to the preſervation of his intellects: Not that he 
found himſelf in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity when he 
waked about noon. The remembrance of what had paſ- 
ſed overwhelmed him with mortification. Emilia's invec- 
tives ſtill ſounded in his ears: And, while he deeply re- 
ſented her diſdain, he could not help admiring her ſpirit, 
and his heart did homage to her charms. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


He endeavours to reconcile himſelf to his miſtreſs, and expoſtulates with 
the uncle, who forbids him the houſe. 


Inc this ſtate of diviſion, he went home to his own lodg- 
ings in a chair; and while he deliberated with himſelf 
whether he ſhould relinquiſh the purſuit, and endeavour 


to baniſh her idea from his breaſt, or go immediately and 
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humble himſelf before his exaſperated miſtreſs, and of- 


fer his hand as an atonement. for his crime, his ſer- 
vant put in his hand a packet, which had been delivered 
by a ticket- porter at the door. He no ſooner perceived 
that the ſuperſcription was in Emilia's hand- writing, than 
he gueſſed the nature of the contents; and opening the 
ſeal with diſordered eagerneſs, found the jewels he had 
given to her, encloſed in a billet, couched in theſe words. 


THAT I may have no cauſe to reproach myſelf with 
having retained the leaſt memorial of a wretch whom I 
equally deſpiſe and abhor, I take this opportunity of reſtor- 
ing theſe ineffectual inſtruments of his infamous deſign 
upon the honour of 


EuiLIA.“ 


His chagrin was ſo much galled and inflamed at the 
bitterneſs of this contemptuous meſſage, that he gnawed 
his fingers till the blood ran over bis nails, and even 
wept with vexation. Sometimes he vowed revenge a- 
gainſt her haughty yirtue, and reviled himſelf for his pre- 
cipitate declaration, before his ſcheme was brought to 
maturity; then he would conſider her behaviour with 
reverence and regard, and bow before the irreſiſtible pow- 
er of her attractions. In ſhort, his breaſt was torn by 
conflicting paſſions; love, ſhame, and remorſe, contend- 
ed with vanity, ambition, and revenge; and the ſupe- 
riority was ſtill doubtful, when headſtrong deſire inter- 
poſed, and decided in favour of an attempt towards a 
reconciliation with the offended fair. 

Impelled by this motive,” he ſet out in the afternoon 
for the houſe of her uncle, not without hopes of that 
tender enjoyment, which never fails to attend an accommo- 
dation betwixt two lovers of taſte and ſenſibility. Though 
the conſciouſneſs of his treſpaſs encumbered him with an 
air of awkward confuſion, he was too conhdent of his 
own qualifications and addreſs to deſpair of forgiveneſs ; 
and, by that time he arrived at the citizen's gate, he had 
conned a very artful and pathetic harangue, which he pro- 
poſed to utter in his own behalf, laying the blame of his 
conduct on the impetuoſity of his paſſion, increaſed by 
the Burgundy, which he had too liberally drank ; But he 
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did not meet with an ity to avail himſelf of this 
preparation. Emilia, ſuſpecting that he would take ſome 
ſtep of this kind to retrieve her favour, had gone abroad 
on pretence of viſiting, after having ſignified to her kinſ- 
man her reſolution to avoid the company of Peregrine, 
on account of ſome ambiguities which (ſhe ſaid) were 


laſt night remarkable in his demeanour, at the maſque- 


rade. She choſe to inſinuate her ſuſpicion in theſe hints, 
rather than give an explicit detail of the young man's 
diſhonourable contrivance, which might have kindled the 
reſentment of the family to ſome dangerous pitch of ani- 
moſity and revenge. Brag 
Our adventurer, finding himſelf baffled in his expec- 
tation of ſeeing her, inquired for the old gentleman, 
with whom he thought he had influence enough to make 
his apology good, in caſe he ſhould find him propoſſeſſed 
by the young lady's information. But here too he was 
diſappointed, the uncle 22 gone to dine in the coun- 
try, and his wife was indiſpoſed; ſo that he had no pre- 
text for ſtaying in the houſe till the return of his charm- 
er. Being, however, fruitful of . — he diſmiſ- 
ſed his chariot, and took poſſeſſion of a room in a tavern, 
the windows of which fronted the merchant's gate; and 
there he propoſed to watch until he ſhould ſce her ap- 
proach.” This ſcheme he put in practice with indefati- 
gable patience, though it was not attended with the ex- 
pected ſucceſs. | | 
Emilia, whoſe caution was equally vigilant and com- 


mendable, foreſeeing that ſhe might be expoſed to the 


fertility of his invention, came home by a priate paſſage, 
and entered by a poſtern, which was altogether unknown 
to her admirer ; and her uncle did not arrive until it was 
ſo late that he could not, with any decency, demand a 
conference. | | 
Next morning, he did not fail to preſent himſelf at the 
door, and his miſtreſs being denied by her own exprels 
direction, inſiſted upon ſeeing the maſter of the houſe, 
who received him with ſuch coldneſs of civility, as plain- 
2 him to underſtand, that he was acquainted with 
e diſpleaſure of his niece. He, therefore, with an air 
of candour, told the citizen, he could eaſily perceive, by 


his behaviour, that he was the confident of Miſs Emily, 
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bf whom he was come to aſk pardon for the offence he 
had given; and did not doubt, if he could be admitted 
to her preſence, that he ſhould be able to convince her, 
that he had not erred intentionally, or at leaſt propoſe 
ſuch tion as would effectually atone for his fault. 

To this remonſtrance the merchant, without any ce- 
remony or cireumlocution, anſwered, that though he was 
ignorant of the nature of his offence, he was very cer- 
tain, that it muſt have been ſomething very flagrant that 
could irritate his niece to ſuch a degree, againſt a perſon 
for whom ſhe had formerly a moſt particular regard. He 
owned, ſhe had declared her intention to 'renounce his 
acquaintance for ever, and, doubtleſs, ſhe had good rea- 
ſon for ſo doing ; neither would he undertake to pro- 
mote an accommodation, unleſs he would give him full 
power to treat on the ſcore of matrimony, which he ſup- 
poſed would be the only means of evincing his own fin- 
cerity, and obtaining Emilia's forgiveneſs. ; 

Peregrine's pride was kindled by this blunt declaration, 
which he could not help conſidering as the reſult of a 
ſcheme concerted betwixt the young lady and her uncle, 
in order to take the advantage of his heat. He therefore 
replied, with manifeſt ſigns of diſguſt, that he did not 
apprehend there was any occaſion for a mediator to re- 
concile the difference betwixt Emilia and him ; and that 
ene was an opportunity of pleading in his own 

alf. 

The citizen frankly told him, that, as his niece had 
expreſſed an earneſt deſire of avoiding his company, he 
would not put the leaſt conſtraint upon her inclination; 
and, in the mean time, gave him to know, that he was 
particularly engaged. 

Our hero, — with indignation at this ſupercilious 
treatment, I was in the wrong = he) to look for good 
manners, ſo far on this fide of 'Temple-bar : But you 
muſt give me leave to tell you, Sir, that, unleſs I am fa- 
voured with an interview with Miſs Gauntlet, I ſhall 
conclude, that you have actually laid a conſtrant upon 
her inclination, for ſome ſiniſter purpoſes of your own.” 
Sir (replied the old —. you are welcome to 
make what concluſions ſhall ſeem good unto your own 
n but pray be ſo good as 7 allow me the 
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pr vilege of being maſter in my own houſe.” 80 ſaying; 
| he very complaiſantly ſhowed him to the door; and our 
lover being diffident of his own temper, as wgll as afraid 
of being uſed with greater indignity, in a Wlace where 
his perſonal proweſs would only ſerve to heighten his diſ- 
grace, quitted the houſe in a tranſport of rage, which he 
could not wholly ſuppreſs, telling the landlord, that, if 

his age did not protect him, he would have chaſtiſed 
him for his inſolent behaviour. 


— n 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


He projects a violent ſcheme, in conſequence of which he is involved in 
a moſt fatiguing adventure, which greatly tends towards the augmen- 
tation of his chagrin, 


"FT nus debarred of perſonal communication with his miſ- 
treſs, he eſſayed to retrieve her good graces by the moſt 
ſubmiſſive and pathetic letters, which e conveyed by di- 
vers artiſices to her peruſal; but, reaping no manner of 
benefit from theſe endeavours, his paſſion acquired a de- 
gree of impatience little inferior to downright frenzy ; 
and he determined to run every riſk of life, fortune, and 
reputation, rather than deſiſt from his unjuftifiable purſuit. 
Indeed, his reſentment was now as deeply concerned as his 
love, and each of theſe paſſions equally turbulent and 
loud in demanding gratification. He kept centinels con- 
tinually in pay, to give him notice of her outgoings, in 
expectation of finding ſome opportunity to carry her off; 
but her circumſpection entirely fruſtrated this deſign, 
for ſhe ſuſpected every thing of that ſort from a diſpoſi- 
tion like his, and regulated her motions accordingly. 
Baffled by her prudence and penetration, he altered his 
_ On pretence of being called to his country houſe 
y ſome affair of importance, he departed from London, 
and, taking lodgings at a farmer's houſe, that ſtood near 
the road through which ſhe muſt have neceſſarily paſſed, 
in her return to her mother, concealed himſelf from all 
intercourſe, except with his valet de chambre and Pipes, 
who had orders to ſcour the country, and reconnoitre e- 


very horſe, coach, or carriage, that ſhould appear on that 
7 
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highway, with a view of intercepting his Amanda in her 
afſage. 

L He had waited in this ambuſcade a whole week, when 
his valet gave him notice, that he and his fellow-ſcout had 
— chaiſe and ſix, driving at full ſpeed towards 
them; upon which they had flapped their hats over their 
eyes, ſo as as ps might not be known, . in caſe the 
ſhould be ſeen, and concealed themſelves behind a hedge; 
from whence they could perceive in the carriage, as it 
paſſed, a young man — dreſſed, with a lady in a maſk, 
of the exact ſize, ſhape, and air of Emilia; and that 
Pipes followed them at a diſtance, while he rode back to 
communicate this piece of intelligence. 

Peregrine would ſcarce allow him time to conclude his 
information. He ran down to the ſtable, where his horſe 
was kept ready ſaddled for the purpoſe, and, never doubt- 
ing that the lady in queſtion was his miſtreſs, attended 
by one of her uncle's clerks, mounted immediately, and 
rode full gallop after the chaiſe, which (when he had 

roceeded about two miles) he underſtood from Pipes, 

d put up at a neighbouring inn. Though his inclina- 
tion prompted him to enter her apartment without far- 


ther delay, he ſuffered himſelf to be diſſuaded from taking 


ſuch a precipitate ſtep, by his privy counſellor, who ob- 
ſerved, that it would be impracticable to execute his pur- 
pole of conveying her againſt her will from a public inn, 
that ſtood in the midſt of a populous village, which would 
infallibly riſe in her defence. - He adviſed him therefore 
to lie in wait for the chaiſe, in ſome remote and private 
part of the road, where they might accompliſh their aim 
without difficulty or danger. In conſequence of this ad- 
monition; our adventurer ordered Pipes to reconnoitre 
the inn, that ſhe might not eſcape another way, while he 
and the valet, in order to avoid being ſeen, took a circuit 
by an unfrequented path, and placed themſelves in am- 
buſh, on a ſpot which they choſe for the ſcene of their 
achievement. Here they tarried a full hour, without 
ſeeing the carriage, or hearing from their centinel : So 
that 4. youth, unable to exert his patience one moment 


longer, left the foreigner in his ſtation, and rode back to 
his faithful lacquey, who aſſured him, that the travellers 
| Ee 2 
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had not yet hove up their anchor, or proceeded on their 


voyage. 
orwithſtanding this intimation, Pickle began to en- 
tertain ſuch alarming ſuſpicions, that he could not refrain 
from advancing to the gate, and — for the company 
which had lately arrived in a chaiſe and fix. The inn- 
keeper, who was not at all pleaſed with the behaviour of 
thoſe paſſengers, did not think proper to obſerve the in- 
ſtructions he had received; on the contrary, he plainly 
told him, that the chaiſe did not halt, but only entered at 
one door, and went out at the other, with a view to de- 
ceive thoſe who purſued it, as he gueſſed from the words 
of the gentleman, who had earneſtly deſired that his 
route might be concealed from any perſon who ſhould in- 
quire about their motions. © As for my own , 
meaſter (continued this charitable publican), I believes as 
how they are no better than they ſhould be, elſe they 
wouldn't be in ſuch a deadly fear of being overtaken. 
Methinks (ſaid I, when I faw them in ſuch a woundy 
2 to be gone), oddſheartlikins ! this muſt be ſome 
don *prentice running away with his meaſter's daugh- 
ter, as ſure as I'm a living ſoul. But, be he who he will, 
fartin it is, a has nothing of the gentleman about en; 
for, thof a aſked ſuch a favour, a never once put hand in 
pocket, or ſaid, © Dog, will you drink?“ Howſomever, 
that don't argufy in reverence of his being in a hurry; 
and a man may be ſometimes a little too judgmarical in 
his conjectures.“ In all probability, this loquacious land- 
lord would have ſerved the traveller effectually, had Pe- 
regrine heard him to an end; but this impetuous youth, 
far from liſtening to the ſequel of his obſervations, inter- 
rupted him in the beginning of his career, by aſking ea- 
gerly which road they followed; and, having received 
the inn-keeper's directions, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, 


- commanding Pipes to make the valet - with his 


courſe, that they might attend him wi 
diſpatch. 

By the publican's account of their conduct, his former 
opinion was fully confirmed. He plied his ſteed to the 
height of his mettle; and ſo wad was his imagination 
engroſſed by the proſpect of having Emilia in his power, 
that he did not perceive the road on which he travelled 
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all imaginable 
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was quite different from that which led to the habitation 
of Mrs. Gauntlet. The valet de chambre was an utter 
ſtranger to that part of the country; and, as for Mr. 


Pipes, ſuch conſiderations were altogether foreign to the 


economy of his reflection. 

Ten long miles had our hero rode, when his eyes were 
blefſed with the fight of the chaiſe aſcending an hill, at 
the diſtance of a good league; upon which he doubled 
his diligence in ſuch a manner, that he gained upon the 
carriage every minute, and at length approached ſo near 
to it, that he could diſcern the lady and her conductor, 
with their heads thruſt out at the windows, looking back, 
and ſpeaking to the driver alternately, as if they earneſtly 
beſought him to augment the ſpeed of his cattle. 

Being thus, as it were, in fight of port, while he croſ- 
ſed the road, his horſe happened to plunge into a cart rut 
with ſuch violence, that he was thrown | Mane yards over 
his head; and the beaſt's ſhoulder being ſlipped by the 
fall, he found himſelf diſabled from plucking the fruit, 
which was almoſt within his reach ; for he had left his 
ſervants at a conſiderable diſtance behind him; and al- 
though they had been at his back, and ſupplied him with 
another horſe, they were ſo indifferently mounted, that 
he could not reaſonably expect to overtake the flyers, who 
profited ſo much by this diſaſter, that the chaiſe yaniſhed 
ma moment. 

It may be eaſily conceived how a young man of his diſ- 


poſition paſſed his time, in this tantalizing ſituation. He 


ejaculated with great fervency ; but his prayers were not 

e effects of reſignation. He ran back on foot, with in- 
credible ſpeed, in order to meet his valet, whom he un- 
horſed in a twinkling ; and, taking his ſeat, began to ex- 


erciſe his whip and ſpurs, after having ordered the Swiſs 


to follow him on the other gelding, and committed the 
lame hunter to the care of Pipes. 

Matters being adjuſted in this manner, our adventurer 
proſecuted the race with all his might ; and, having made 
ſome progreſs, was informed by a countryman, that the 
chaiſe had ſtruck off into another road, and, according 
to his judgment, was by that time about three miles 
a-head ; though, in all probability, the horſes would not 
be able to hold out wack longer, * they ſeemed to 
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be quite ſpent when- they paſſed his door. Encouraged 
by this intimation, Peregrine puſhed on with great ala. 
crity, though he could not regain fight of the deſired ob- 
JeQ, till the clouds of night n to deepen, and even 
then he enjoyed nothing more than a tranſient glimpſe ; 
for the carriage was no ſooner ſeen, than ſhrouded again 
from his view. Theſe vexatious circumſtances animated 
his endeavours, while they irritated his chagrin: In ſhort, 
he continued his purſuit till the night was far advanced, 
and himſelf ſo uncertain about the object of his care, 
that he entered a ſolitary inn, with a view of -obtaining 
ſome intelligence, when, to his infinite joy, he perceived 
the chaiſe ſtanding by itſelf, and the horſes panting in the 

d. In full confidence of his having arrived at laſt at 
the goal of all his wiſhes, he alighted inſtantaneouſly, 
and, running up to the coachman, with a piſtol in his 
hand, commanded him, in an imperious tone, to conduct 
him to the lady's chamber, on pain of death. The driver, 
affrighted at this menacing addreſs, 'proteſted, with great 
F that he did not know whither his fare had re- 
tired; for that he himſelf was paid and diſmiſſed from 
the ſervice, becauſe he would not undertake to drive them 
all night croſs the country, without ſtopping to refreſh 
his horſes: But he promiſed to go in queſt - the waiter, 
who would ſhow him to their apartment. He was ac- 
cordingly detached on that errand, while our hero ſtood 
centinel at the gate, till the arrival of his valet de chambre, 
who joining him by accident, before the coachman re- 
turned, reheved him in his watch; and then the young 
gentleman, exaſperated at his meſſenger's delay, ruſhed, 
with fury in his eyes, from room to room, denouncing 
vengeance upon the whole family; but he did not meet 
with one living ſoul, until he entered the garret, where 

he found the landlord and his wife in bed. This chicken- 
hearted couple, by the light of a ruſh-candle that burned 
on the hearth, ſeeing a ſtranger burſt into the chamber, 
in ſuch a terrible attitude, were ſeized with conſterna- 
tion; and, exalting their voices, in a moſt lamentable 
ſtrain, begged, for the paſſion of Chriſt, that he would 
ſpare their lives, and take all they had. 
Peregrine gueſſing, from this exclamation, and the cir- 


cumſtance of their being a- bed, that they miſtook him 
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for a robber, and were ignorant of that which he wanted 
to know, diſpelled their terror, by making them ac- 
quainted with the cauſe of his viſit, and deſired the huſ- 
band to get up with all poſſible diſpatch, in order to af- 
{iſt and attend him in his ſearch. „ | 
Thus reinforced, he rummaged every corner of the inn, 
and, at laſt, finding the hoſtler in the ſtable, was by him 
informed (to his unſpeakable mortification), that the gen- 
tleman and lady who arrived in the chaiſe, had imme- 
diately hired po es for a certain village at the diſtance 
of fifteen miles, and departed without halting for the leaſt 
refreſhment. Our adventurer, mad with his di intment, 
mounted his horſe in an inſtant, and, with his attendant, 
took the ſame road, with full determination to die, rather 
than deſiſt from the proſecution of his deſign. He had, 
by this time, rode upwards of thirty miles ſince three 
o'clock in the afternoon ; ſo that the horſes were almoſt 
quite jaded, and travelled this ſtage ſo ſlowly, that it was 
morning before they reached the place of their deſtina- 
tion, where, far from finding the fugitives, he underſtood, 


that no ſuch perſons as he deſcribed had paſſed that way, 


and that, in all likelihood, they had taken a quite con- 
trary direction, while, in order to miſlead him in his pur- 
ſuit, they had amuſed the hoſtler with a falſe route. This 
conjecture was ſtrengthened by his perceiving (now for 
the firſt time) that he had deviated a conſiderable wa 
from the road, . through which they muſt have journeyed, 
in order to arrive at the place of her mother's reſidence ; 
and theſe ſuggeſtions utterly deprived him of the fmall 
remains of recollection which he had hitherto retained. 
His eyes rolled about, witneſſing rage and diſtraction; 
he foamed at the mouth, ſtamped upon the ground with 
eat violence, uttered incoherent imprecations againſt 
imſelf and all mankind, and would have ſallied forth 
again, he knew not whither, upon the fame horſe, which 
he had already almoſt killed with fatigue, had not his con- 
fident found means to quiet the tumult of his thoughts, 
and recal his reflection, by repreſenting the condition of 
the poor animals, and adviſing him to hire freſh horſes, 
and ride poſt acroſs the country, to the village in the 
neighbourhood of Mrs. Gauntlet's habitation, w, they 
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ſhould infallibly intercept the daughter, proyided 
could get the ſtart of her u — -2y 
Peregrine not only reliſhed, but forthwith acted in con- 
| formity with this good counſel. His own horſes were 
committed to the charge of the landlord, with directions 
for Pipes, in caſe he ſhould come in queſt of his maſter; 
and a couple of ſtout geldings being prepared, he and his 
yalet took the road again, ſteering their courſe according 
to the motions of the poſt-boy, who undertook to be their 
ide. They had almoſt finiſhed the firſt ſtage, when 
y deſcried a poſt-chaiſe juſt halting at the inn where 
they propoſed to change horſes ; upon which our adven- 
turer, glowing with a moſt intereſting preſage, put his 
beaſt to the full ſpeed, and approached near enough to 
diſtinguiſh (as the travellers quitted the carriage) that he 
had at laſt come up with the yery individual perſons whom 
he met pod 2 5 m0 14 4 
Fluſhed with this diſcovery, he galloped into 
ſo ſuddenly, that the lady and her conductor 3 
time to ſnut themſelves up in a chamber, to which they 
retreated with great precipitation; ſo that the purſuer was 


now certain of having houſed his prey. That he might, 


however, leaye nothing to fortune, he placed himſelf up- 
on the ſtair by which hey had aſcended to the apartment, 
and ſent up his compliments to the young lady, deſiring 
the favour of being admitted to her preſence, — 
he ſhould be obliged to wave all ceremony, and take that 
liberty which ſhe would not give. The ſervant, having 
conveyed his meſſage through the key-hole, returned with 
an anſwer, importing, that ſhe would adhere to the reſo- 
| lution ſhe had taken, and periſh, rather than comply with 
his will. Our adventurer, without ſtaying to make any 
rejoinder to this reply, ran up ſtairs, and, thundering at 
the door for entrance, was given to underſtand by the 
nymph's attendant, that a blunderbuſs was ready primed 
for hig reception, and that he would do well to ſpare him 
the neceſſity of ſhedding blood in defence of a perſon who 
had put herſelf under his protection. “ All the laws of 
the land (faid he) cannot now untie the knots by which 
we are bound together ; and therefore I will guard her as 
my own property; ſo that you had better deſiſt from your 
fruitleſs attempt, and thereby conſult your own ſafety; 
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for, by the God that made me ! I will diſcharge my piece 


upon you, as ſoon as you ſet your noſe within the door 
and your blood be . your own head.” Theſe menaces, 
from a citizen's clerk, would have been ſufficient motives 
for Pickle to ſtorm the breach, although they had not 
been reinforced by that declaration, which informed him 
of Emilia's having beſtowed herſelf in marriage upon ſuch 
a contemptible rival. This ſole conſideration added wings 
to his impetuoſity, and he applied his foot to the door 
with ſuch irreſiſtible force, as burſted it open in an inſtant, 
entering at the ſame time with a piſtol ready cocked in 
his hand. His antagoniſt, inſtead of firing his blunder- 
buſs, when he ſaw him approach, * with evi- 
dent ſigns of ſurpriſe and conſternation, exclaiming, «Lord 
Jeſus ! Sir, you are not the man ! and, without doubt, 
are under ſome miſtake with regard to us.” 

Before Peregrine had time to anſwer this ſalutation, the 
lady, hearing it, advanced to him, and pulling off a maſk, 
diſcovered a face which he had never ſeen before. The 


Gorgon's head, according to the fables of. antiquity, ne- 


yer had a more inſtantaneous or petrifying effect, than 
that which this countenance produced upon the aſtoniſhed 
youth. His eyes were fixed upon this unknown object, 


as if they been attracted by the power of enchant- 


ment, his feet ſeemed rivetted to the ground, and, after 


having ſtood motionleſs for the ſpace of a few minutes, 


he dropped down in an apoplexy of diſappointment and 
deſpair. The Swiſs, who had followed him, ſeeing his 
maſter in this condition, lifted him up, and, laying him 
upon a bed in the next room, let him blood immediately, 
without heſitation, being always provided with a caſe of 
lancets, againſt all accidents on the road. To this fore- 
light our hero, in all probability, was indebted for his 
life. By virtue of a very copious evacuation, he recovered 
the uſe of his ſenſes ; but the complication of fatigues 
and violent tranſports, which he had undergone, brewed 
up a dangerous fever in his blood; and a phyſician be- 
ing called from the next market-town, ſeveral days elapſed 
before he would anſwer for his life. 


. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


ine ſends Mrs. G ho his | 
Peregrine a SLICES rejects his propoſal. 


Ar length, however, his conſtitution overcame his diſ- 
eaſe, though not before it had in a great meaſure tamed 
the fury of his diſpoſition, and brought him to a ſerious 
conſideration of his conduct. In this humiliation of his 
fpirits, he reflected with ſhame and remorſe upon his 
treachery to the fair, the innocent Emilia; he remember- 
ed his former ſentiments in her fayour, as well as the in- 
junctions of his dying uncle; he recollected his intimacy 
with her brother, againſt which he had ſa baſely ſinned ; 
and, revolving all the circumſtances of her conduct, found 
it ſo commendable, ſpirited, and noble, that he deemed 
her an object of ſufficient dignity to merit his honourable 
addrefles; even though his duty had not been concerned 
in the deciſion: But, obligated as he was to make repa- 
ration to a worthy family, which he had ſo groſsly injur- 
ed, he thought he could not manifeſt his reformation too 
ſoon; and, whenever he found himſelf able to hold the 
pen, wrote a letter to Mrs. Gauntlet, wherein he acknow- 
ledged, with many expreſſions of ſorrow and contrition, 
that he had acted a part altogether unbecoming a man of 
honour, and ſhould never enjoy the leaſt tranquillity of 
mind, until he ſhould have merited her forgiveneſs. He 
proteſted, that, although his happineſs entirely depended 
upon the determination of Emilia, he would even re- 
nounce all hope of being bleſſed with her favour, if ſhe 
could point out any other method of making reparation 
to that amiable young lady, but by laying his heart and 


fortune at her feet, and 2 himſelf to her plea- 


ſure during the remaining part of his life. He conjured 
her, therefore, in the moſt pathetic manner, to pardon 
him, in conſideration of his fincere repentance, and to 
uſe her maternal influence with her daughter, ſo as that 
he might be permitted to wait upon her with a wedding- 
ring, as ſoon as his health would allow him to undertake 
the journey. 

| This explanation being diſpatched by Pipes, who had, 


by this time, found his maſter, the young gentleman in- 
quired about the couple whom he had ſo unfortunately 
- purſued, and underſtood from his valet de chambre, who 

—— the ſtory from their own mouths, that the lady 
was the only daughter of a rich Jew, and her attendant 
no other than his apprentice, who had converted her to 
Chriſtianity, and married her at the ſame time; that this 
pou having taken air, the old Ifraclite had contrived a 
cheme to ſeparate them for ever; and they being appriz- 
ed of his intention, had found means to ESE his 
houſe, with a view of ſheltering themſelves in France, 
until the affair could be made up; that, ſeeing three men 
ride after them with ſuch eagerneſs and ſpeed, they never 
doubted that the purſuers were her father, and ſome 
friends or domeſtics, and on that ſuppoſition had fled 
with the utmoſt diſpatch and trepidation, until they had 
found themſelves.happily undeceived, at that very inſtant 
when they expected nothing but miſchief and misfortune : 
Laſtly, the Swiſs gave him to underſtand, that, after ha- 
ving profeſſed ſome concern for his deplorable ſituation, 
and enjoyed a flight refreſhment, they had taken their 
departure for Dover, and, in all likelihood, were ſafely 
arrived at Paris. | 


In four ang twenty hours after Pipes was charged with 
his commiſſion, he brought back an anſwer from the mo- 


ther of Emilia, couched in theſe words— 


„% SIR, | 

* I RECEIVED the fayour of yours, and am glad, for 
your own ſake, that you have attained a due ſenſe and 
conviction of your unkind and unchriſtian behaviour to 
poor Emy. I thank God, none of my children were ever 
ſo inſulted before. Give me leave to tell you, Sir, my 
daughter was ne upſtart, without friends or education, 
but a young lady, as well bred, and better born, than 
. moſt private gentlewomen in the kingdom; and therefore, 
though you had no eſteem for her perſon, you ought to 
have paid ſome regard to her family, which (no diſparage- 
ment to you, Si is more honourable than your own. 
As for your propoſal, Miſs Gauntlet will not hear of it, 
being that ſhe thinks her honour will not allow her to 


liſten to any terms of reconciliation z and ſhe is not yet 
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ſo deſtitute, as to embrace an offer to which ſhe has the 


poſed, that ſhe cannot poſſibly ſee company; ſo I 
. ; — 


From this epiſtle, and the information of his meſſen- 
Fer our hero learned, that his miſtreſs had actually pro- 
ted by his wild-gooſe chace, ſo as to make a ſafe retreat 
to her mother's houſe. Though ſorry to hear of her in- 
diſpoſition, he was alſo piqued at her implacability, as 
well as at ſome ſtatel hs of the letter, in which 
(he thought) the good lady Fad conſulted her own vanity, 
rather than her good ſenſe, Theſe motiyes of reſentment 
helped him to bear his diſappointment like a philoſopher, 
eſpecially as he had now quieted his conſcience, in prof- 
fering to redreſs the injury he had done; and, moreover 
Cons himſelf, with kao? to his love, in a calm ſtate of 
hope and reſignation. 

A ſeaſonable fit of illneſs is an excellent medicine for 
the turbulence of paſſion. Such a reformation had the 
fever produced in the economy of his thoughts, that he 
moralized like an apoſtle, and projected ſeveral pruden- 
tial ſchemes for his future conduct. | 

In the mean time, as ſoon as his health was fufficient- 
ly re-eſtabliſhed, he took a trip to the garriſon, in order 
to viſit his friends; and learned from Hatchway's own 
mouth, that he had broke the ice of courtſhip to his aunt, 
and that his addrefſes were now fairly afloat ; though, 
when he firſt declared himſelf to the widow, after the 
had been duly prepared for the occaſion, by her niece and 
the reſt of her friends, ſhe had received his propoſal with 
a becoming reſerve, and piouſly wept at the remembrance 
of her huſband, obſerving, that ſhould never meet 
with his fellow. : 

Peregrine promoted the lieutenant's ſuit with all his 
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influence; and, all Mrs. Trunnion's objections to the 
match being ſurmounted, it was determined, that the day 
of marriage ſhould be put off for three months, that her 
reputation might not ſuffer by a 223 engagement. 
His next care was to give orders for erecting a plain mar- 
ble monument to the memory of his uncle, on which the 
following inſcription, compoſed by the bridegroom, ac- 
tually appeared in golden letters. | 


Here lies, 
Foundered in a-fathom and half, 
| e ſhell 
 Hawstr Trxunnion, Eſq. 
Formerly commander of a ſquadrotf 
In his Majeſty's ſervice, 2 | 
Who broarh'd to, at five P. M. Oct. X. | 
In the year of his age ' 
Threeſcore and nineteen. 


He kept his guns always loaded, 
And his tackle ready mann'd, 
And never ſhowed his poop to the enemy, 
Except when — took in tow 
ut, 
His ſhot bein expended, 
His match Soo: out, 
And his upper works decayed, 
He was ſunk 
By Death's ſuperior weight of metal. 
Nevertheleſs, | 
He will be weighed again 


At the Great Day, if 
| His rigging refitted, | 

| And his timbers repaired, | 
And, with one broad-ſide, 1 
Make his adverſary 1 
| | Strike in his turn. 
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He returns to London, and meets with Cadwallader, who 8 him 


on Ry 4 — memes Crabtree ſounds the ducheſs, and un- 
- deceives Pickle, who, by an extraordinary actident, becomes acquaint- 
ed with another lady ir quality. — | 


Tin young gentleman having. peaformed.theſs laſt of. 
fices hy hg his deceaſed — and preſented 
Mr. Jolter to the long- expected living, which at this time 
happened to be vacant, returned to London, and reſum- 
ed his former gaiety— not that he was able to ſhake Emi- 
Ha from his thought, or even to remember her without 
violent emotions; for, as he recovered his vigour, his 
former impatience recurred, and therefore he reſolved to 


plunge himſelf headlong into ſome intrigue, that might 


engage bis paſſions, and amuſe his imagination. 
A man of his accompliſhments could not fail to meet 


-with a variety of ſubjects on which his gallantry would 


have been properly exercifed ; and this abundance diſ- 
tracted his choice, which at any time was apt to be in- 


fluenced by caprice and-whim. I have already obſerved, 


that he had lifted his view, through a matrimonial per- 
ſpective, as high as a lady of the firſt quality and diſtinc- 
tion; and, now that he was refuſed by Miſs Gauntlet, 
and enjoyed a little reſpite from the agonies of that flame 
which her charms had kindled in his heart, he renewed 
his aſſiduities to her grace. Though he durſt not yet riſk 
an explanation, he enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing himſelf 
ſo well received in quality of a particular acquaintance, 
that he flattered himſelf with the belief of Bos having 
made ſome progreſs in her heart; and was confirmed in 
this conceited notion by the aſſurances of her woman, 
whom, by liberal largeſſes, he retained in his intereſt, be- 
cauſe ſhe found means to perſuade him that ſhe was in 
the confidence of her lady. But, notwithſtanding this 
encouragement, and the ſanguine ſuggeſtions of his own 
vanity, he dreaded the thoughts of expoſing himſelf to her 


ridicule and reſentment by a premature declaration, and 


determined to poſtpone his addreſſes, until he ſhould be 
more certified of the probability of ſucceeding in hus at- 
tempt. 
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While he remained in this heſitation and ſuſpenſe, he 
was one morning very agreeably ſurpriſed with the ap- 
pearance of his friend Crabtree, who, by the iſſion 
of Pipes, to whom he was well known, entered his cham- 
ber before he was awake, and, by a violent ſhake of the 
ſhoulder, diſengaged him from the arms of ſleep. The 
firſt compliments having mutually paſſed, Cadwallader 
gave him to underſtand, that he had arrived in town over . 
night in the ſtage-coach from Bath, and entertained him 
with ſuch a ludicrous account of his fellow-travellers, that 


| Py for the firſt time ſince their parting, indulged 
himſe 


If in'mirth, even to the hazard of ſuffocation. 

Crabtree, having rehearſed theſe adventures, in ſuch a 
peculiarity of manner as added infinite ridicule to ev 
circumſtance, and repeated every ſcandalous report which 
had circulated at Bath, after Peregrine's departure, was 
informed by the youth, that he harboured a deſign upon 
the perſon of ſuch a ducheſs, and in all appearance had 
no reaſon to complain of his reception; but that he would 
not venture to declare himſelf, until he ſhould be more 
aſcertained of her ſentiments : And therefore he begged 
leave to depend upon the intelligence of his friend 
wallader, who, he knew, was admitted to her parties. 

The miſanthrope, before he would promiſe his aſſiſt- 
ance, aſked if his proſpect verged towards matrimony ? 
and our adventurer (who gueſſed the meaning of his queſ- 
tion) replying in the negative, he undertook the office of 
reconnoitring her inclination, proteſting at the ſame time, 
that he would never concern himſelf in any ſcheme that 
did not tend to the diſgrace and deception of all the ſex. 
On theſe conditions he eſpouſed the intereſt of our hero; 
and a plan was immediately concerted, in conſequence of 
which they met by accident at her grace's table. Pickle 
having ſtaid all the fore-part of the evening, and ſat out 
all the company, except the miſanthrope and a certain 
widow lady, who was faid to be in the ſecrets of my lady 
ducheſs, went away on pretence of an indiſpenſible en- 
gagement, that Crabtree might have a proper opportunity 
of making him the ſubject of converſation. 

Accordingly, he had ſcarce quitted the apartment, w 
this cynic, attending him to the door with a look of mo- 
roſe diſdain, © Were I an abſolute prince (ſaid he), and 


— 
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that fellow one of my ſubjects, I would order him to be 


clothed in ſackcloth, and he ſhould drive my aſſes to wa- 


ter, that his lofty ſpirit might be lowered to the level of 


his deſerts. The pride of a peacock is dowiright ſelf- 


denial, when compared with the vanity of that coxcomb, 


which was naturally arrogant, but is now rendered alto- 


2 intolerable, by the reputation he acquired at Bath, 
kicking a bully, outwitting a club of raw ſharpers, 
and divers other pranks, in the execution of which he 
was more lucky than wiſe: But nothing has contributed 
fo much to the increaſe of his inſolence and ſelf-conceit, 
as the favour he found among the ladies. Ay, the ladies, 
madam, I care not who knows it—the ladies, who (to 
their honour be it ſpoken) never fail to patronize foppery 
and folly, provided they ſolicit their encouragement. And 

this dog was not on the footing of thoſe hermaphro- 


ditical animals, who may be reckoned among the number 


of waiting-women, who air your ſhifts, comb your lap- 
dogs, examine your noſes with magnitying glaſſes, in or- 
der to ſqueeze out the worms, clean your teeth-bruſhes, 
ſweeten your handkerchiefs, and ſoften waſte paper for 
your occaſions. 'This fellow Pickle was entertained for 
more important purpoſes ; his turn of duty never came 
till all thoſe lapwings were gone to rooſt z then he ſcaled 
windows, leaped over garden walls, and was let in b 


Mrs. Betty in the dark. Nay, the magiſtrates of Bat 


complimented him with the freedom of the corporation, 


merely becauſe, through his means, the waters had gain- 


eld extraordinary credit; for every female of a tolerable 
appearance, that went thither on account of her ſterility, 


ot the better of her complaint, during his reſidence at 


th: And now the fellow thinks no woman can with- 


ſtand his addreſſes. He had not been here three minutes, 
when I could perceive, with half an eye, that he had 
marked out your grace for a conqueſt I mean in an ho- 
nourable way; though the raſcal has impudence enough 
to attempt any thing.” So ſaying, he fixed his eyes upon 
the ducheſs, who (while her face glowed with indigna- 
tion), turning to her confident, expreſſed herſelf in theſe 
words: „Upon my life ! I believe there is actually ſome 
truth in what this old ruffian ſays ; I have myſelf obſerv- 


ed that young fellow eying me with a very particular 
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tare.” © It is not to be at all wondered at (ſaid her 
friend), that a youth of his complexion ſhould be ſenſible 
to the charms of your grace! but I dare ſay he would 
not preſume to entertain any but the moſt honourable 
and reſpeQful ſentiments.” © ReſpeCtful ſentiments ! 
(cried my lady, with a look of ineffable diſdain) if I 
thought the fellow had aſſurance enough to think of me 


in any ſhape, I proteſt I would forbid him my houſe, | 


Upon my honour, ſuch itſtances of audacity ſhould in- 
duce — þ 4 of quality to keep your ſmall gentry at a great- 
er diſtance 3 for they are very apt to grow impudent, up- 
on the leaſt countenance or encouragement.” 

Cadwallader, ſatisfied with this declaration, changed 
the ſubject of diſcourſe, and next day — 
diſcovery to his friend Pickle, who upon this occaſion felt 
the moſt ſtinging ſenſations of mortiſied pride, and re- 
ſolved to quit his proſpect with a good grace. Nor did 
the execution of this H denping ſcheme coſt him one 
moment's uneaſineſs; for his heart had never been inte- 
reſted in the purſuit, and his vanity triumphed in the 
thoughts of manifeſting his indifference. Accordingly, 
the very next time he viſited her grace, his behaviour was 
remarkably frank, ſprightly, and diſengaged z and the ſub- 
ject of love being artfully introduced by the widow, who 
had been directed to ſound his inclinations, he rallied the 
paſſion with great eaſe and ſeverity, and made no ſcruple 
of declaring himſelf heart-whole. 

Though the ducheſs had reſented his ſuppoſed affec- 


tion, the was now offended at his inſenſibility, and even 


ſignified her diſguſt, by obſerving, that perhaps his atten- 
tion to his own — ſcreened him from the im- 
preſſion of all other objects. | 
While he enjoyed this ſarcaſm, the meaning of which 
he could plainly diſcern, the company was joined by a 
certain virtuoſo, who had gained free acceſs to all the 
great families of the land, by his notable talent of goſſip- 
ing and buffoonery. He was now in the ſeyenty-fifth 
year of his age; his birth was ſo obſcure, that he ſcarce 
knew his father's name; his education ſuitable to the dig- 


nity of his deſcent ; his character publicly branded with _ 


homicide, profligacy, and breach of truſt ; yet this man, 


y the happy inheritance of impregnable effrontery, and 
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a lucky proſtitution of all principle in rendering himſclf 
ſubſervient to the appetites of the had attained to 
- att independeney of fortune, as well as to ſuch a particu- 


lar ſhare of favour among the quality, that, although he 
was well known to have pimped for three generations of 


the nobility, there was not'a lady of faſhion in the king- 
dom who ſcrupled to admit him to her toilette, or even 


to be ſquired by him in any place of public entertainment. 
Not but that this ſage was occaſionally uſeful to his fel. 
low-creatures, by theſe connections with people of for- 
tune; for he often undertook to ſolicit charity in behalf 


of diſtreſſed objects, with a view of embezzling one half 


of the benefactions. It was an errand of this kind that 
now brought him to the houſe of her grace. 

After having fat a few minutes, he told the company 
that he would favour them with a very proper opportu- 
nity to extend their benevolence, for the relief of a poor 
1 who was reduced to the moſt abject mi- 
ſery, by the death of her huſband, and juſt delivered of a 
couple of fine boys. 'They, moreover, underſtood from 
his information, that this object was daughter of a — 

er 


family, who had renounced her in conſequence o 


marrying an enſign without a fortune; and even obſtruct- 
ed his promotion with all their influence and power; 2 


. Circumſtance of barbarity which had made ſuch an im- 


pon upon his mind, as diſordered his brain, and drove 
im to deſpair, in a fit of which he had made away with 
himſelf, leaving his wife, then big with child, to all the 
horrors of indigence and grief. 


Various were the criticiſms on this pathetic picture, 


which the old man drew with great expreſſion. My lady 
ducheſs concluded, that ſhe muſt be a creature void of all 
feeling and reflection, who could ſurvive ſuch aggravated 
miſery; therefore, did not deſerve to be relieved, except 


in the character of a common beggar ; and was generous 


enough to offer a recommendation, by which ſhe would 
be admitted into an infirmary, to which her grace was a 
ſubſcriber ; at the ſame time adviſing the ſolicitor to ſend 
the twins to the Foundling Hoſpital, where they would 
be carefully nurſed and brought up, ſo as to become uſe- 
ful members to the commonwealth. Another lady, with 
all due deference to the opinion of the ducheſs, was free 


rs 0 © ©&:. 


enough to blame the generoſity of her grace, which would 
only ſerve to encourage children in diſobedience to their 


parents, and might be the means not only of prolonging 
the diſtreſs of the wretched creature, but alſo of ruining * 


the conſtitution of ſome young heir, perhaps the hope of 
a great family] for ſhe did ſuppoſe that madam, when 
her month ſhould be up, and her brats diſpoſed of, would 


ſpread her attractions to the public (provided ſhe could 


profit by her perſon), and, in the uſual way, make a re- 
gular progreſs from St. James's to Drury-lane. She ap- 
prehended, for theſe reaſons, that their compaſſion would 
be moſt effeCtually ſhown, in leaving her to periſh in her 
preſent neceſſity; and that the old gentleman would be 
unpardonable, ſhould he perſiſt in his endeavours to re- 
lieve her. A third member of this tender-hearted ſociety; 
after having aſked if the young woman was handſome, 
and being anſwered in the negative, allowed that there 
was a great deal of reaſon in what had been ſaid by the 
honourable perſon who had ſpoke laſt ; nevertheleſs, ſhe 
humbly conceived her ſentence would admit of ſome mi- 
tigation. * Let the bantlings (ſaid ſhe) be ſent to the hoſ- 
pital, according to the advice of her grace, and a ſmall 
collection be made for the preſent ſupport of the mother; 
and, when her health is recovered, I will take her into 
my family, in quality of an upper ſervant, or medium be- 
tween me and my woman; for, upon my life ! I can't 
endure to chide or give directions to a creature, who is, 


in point of birth and education, but one degree above the 


vulgar,” 

This propoſal met with univerſal approbation. 'The 
ducheſs (to wa immortal honour) began the contribution 
with a crown; ſo that the reſt of the company were 
obliged to reſtrict their liberality to half the ſum, 7 th her 


grace might not be affronted : And the propoſer demand- 


ing the poor woman's name and place of abode, the old 
mediator could not help giving her ladyſhip a verbal di- 
rection, though he was extremely mortified 2 more ac- 
counts than one) to find ſuch an ue to his ſolicitation. 
Peregrine,' who, © though humourous as winter, had a 
tear for pity, and an hand open as day for melting cha- 
rity,” was ſhocked at the nature and reſult of this unge- 
nerous conſultation. He contributed > 4M LI how 
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ever; and, retiring from the company, betook himſelf to 
the lodgings of the forlorn lady in the ſtraw, according to 
the direction he had heard. Upon inquiry, he under- 
ſtood, that ſhe was then viſited by ſome charitable gentle- 
woman, who had ſent for a nurſe, and waited the return 
of the meſſenger; and he ſent up his reſpects, deſiring he 
might be permitted to ſee her, on pretence of having been 
intimate with her late huſband. e | | 
Though the poor woman had never heard of his name, 
ſhe did not think proper to deny his requeſt z and he was 
conducted to a paltry chamber in the third tory, where 
he found this unhappy widow fitting upon a truckle-bed, 
and ſuckling one of her infants,” with the moſt piteous ex- 
preſſion of anguiſh in her features, which were naturally 
regular and ſweet, while the other was fondled on the 
knee of a perſon, whoſe attention was ſo much engroſſed 
by her little charge, that for the preſent ſhe could mind 
nothing elſe: And it was not till after the firſt compli- 
ments paſſed betwixt the hapleſs mother and our adven- 
turer, that he perceived the ſtranger's countenance, which 
inſpired him with the higheſt eſteem and admiration. He 
beheld all the es of elegance and beauty, breathing 
ſentiment and beneficence, and ſoftened into the moſt en- 
chanting tenderneſs of weeping ſympathy. When he de- 
clared * cauſe of his viſit, which was no other than the 
dieſire of befriending the diſtreſſed lady, to whom he pre- 
ſented a bank-note for twenty pounds, he was favoured 
with ſuch a look of complacency by this amiable phantom, 
who might have been juſtly taken for an angel miniſtering 
to the neceſſities of mortals, that his whole ſoul was 
tranſported with love and veneration. Nor was this pre- 
poſſeſſion diminiſhed by the information of the widow, 
who, after having manifeſted her gratitude in a flood of 
tears, told him, that the unknown object of his eſteem 
was a perſon of honour, who having heard by accident of 
her deplorable fituation, had immediately obeyed the dic- 
tates of her humanity, and come in perſon to relieve her 
_ diſtreſs; that ſhe had not only generouſly ſupplied her 
with money for preſent ſuſtenance, but alſo- undertaken to 
provide a nurſe for her babes, and even promiſed to fa- 
vour her with protection, ſhould ſhe ſurvive her preſent 


melancholy ſituation. To theſe articles of intelligence ſhe 
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added, that the name of her benefactreſs was the celebra- 

ted Lady „to whoſe character the youth was no 
ſtranger, though he had never ſeen her perſon before. 
The killing edge of her charms was a little blunted by the 
accidents of time and fortune; but no man of taſte and 
imagination, whoſe nerves were not quite chilled with the 
froſt of age, could, even at that time, look upon her with 
impunity. And as Peregrine ſaw her attractions height- 
ened by the tender office in which ſhe was engaged, he 
was ſmitten with her beauty, and fo raviſhed with her 
compaſſion, that he could not ſuppreſs his- emotions, but 
applauded her benevolence with all the warmth of enthu- 


ſiaſm. 


Her ladyſhip received his compliments with great po- 
liteneſs and affabillity. And the occaſion on which they met 
being equally intereſting to both, an acquaintance com- 
. 455 them, and they concerted meaſures for 
t of the widow and her two children, one of 
r hero beſpoke for his own godſon; for Pickle 
ſo obſcure in the beau monde, but that his fame 
ched the ears of this lady, who, therefore, did not 
e his advances towards her friendſhip and eſteem. 
All the particulars relating to their charge being adjuſt- 
ed, he attended her ladyſhip to her own houſe ; and, by 
her converſation, had the pleaſure of finding her under- 
ſtanding ſuitable to her other accompliſhments. Nor had 
ſhe any reaſon to think that our hero's qualifications had 
been exaggerated by common report. | 
One of their adopted children died before it was ba 
tized ; ſo that their care concentred in the other, 97 
whom they ſtood ſponſors. Underſtanding that the old 
agent was eee troubleſome in his viſits to the mother, 
to whom he now began to adminiſter ſuch counſel as 
ſhocked the delicac > 7" virtue, they removed her into 
another lodging, os ſhe would not be expoſed to his 
machinations. In leſs than a month, our hero learned 
from a nobleman of his acquaintance, that the hoary pan- 
der had actually engaged to procure for him this poor af- 
flicted gentlewoman; and being fruſtrated in his inten- 
tion, ſubſtituted in her room a nymph from the purlieus 


of Covent-garden, that made his lordſhip ſmart ſeverely 
for the favours ſhe beſtowed. I ; 


7 
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Meanwhile, Peregrine cultivated his new acquaintance 
with all his art and aſſiduity, preſuming from the circum- 
ſtances of her reputation and fate, as well as on the 
ſtrength of his own merit, that, in time, he ſhould be able 
to 1 that paſſion which had begun to glow within 
FFF 

As f un a vaſt vari ortune 
and — he had heard indiſtinctly related, 
with numberleſs errors and miſrepreſentations, he was no 
ſooner entitled, by the familiarity of communication, to 
aſk ſuch a favour, than he earneſtly entreated her to en- 
tertain him with the particulars of her ſtory; and, by dint 
of importunity, ſhe was at _ revailed upon (in a ſe- 
lect r gratify his curioſity, by the account given in 
the ollowing volume. ; : 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 


